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St mee § 
HE cry of the Old Gos- 
pel was, “Save!” 
That of the New Gos- 
pel is, “Serve!” 

Yet we have not changed, only 
grown. The New comes out of 
the Old. We have learned that to 
serve is to save. 

The moral force of yesterday sought to 
save men from a hell hereafter; the ethical 
enthusiasm of to-day is directed toward saving 
men from hellishness here. 

Christendom is shaken with a new conscience 
as by an earthquake. We are in the midst of 
economic upheavals more radical than the 
French Revolution. 

The Servers are striking more deeply than the 
Savers ever struck. 

The Servers say Labor shall no more be ex- 
ploited, trodden, tortured for the benefit of the 
endowed. 

They are carving the hereditary parks of private 
lords into gardens for the people. 

They are taking the children out of mines and 
factories and putting them into schools. 

They are wresting public utilities from the wealth- 
barons and giving them into the hands of the people. 

They are making of every woman a citizen. 

They are determined to give every baby a 
square deal. 

They are bringing back beauty to money- 
mad cities. 

They have sentenced to death the two chief 
enemies of the race, War and Alcohol. 

We are more profoundly religious now than 
were the men of any previous era. But we 
are not saving brands from the burning; we 
are putting out the fire. 

The Savers gave up the world as lost, 
and attempted to rescue a few. The 
Servers have the bold purpose of 
transforming the world. 

The call of the Savers was 
for missionaries. The call of 
the Servers is for citizens. 
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Paula flowed in upon him, all softness of morning kimono and stayless body as her arm | 
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A STORY OF THREE 


E awoke in the dark. His awakening 
was simple, easy, without movement 


save for the eyes that opened and made By Jack 


him aware of darkness. Unlike most, 


who must feel and grope and listen to A “ , 
; ath Lhe Valley of the Moon, 
and contact with the world about them, ntheow of Shee Veltay of the 


he knew himself on the moment of awakening, LNhustrated byFlowarl 
instantly identifying himself in time and place 

and personality. After the lapsed hours of sleep, he took up, without effort, the interrupted 

tale of his days. He knew himself to be Dick Forrest, the master of broad acres, who 

had fallen asleep hours before, after drowsily putting a match between the pages of 
‘Road Town” and pressing off the electric reading-lamp. 

Near at hand there was the ripple and gurgle of some sleepy fountain. From far off, 
so faint and far that only a keen ear could catch it, he heard a sound that made him smile 
with pleasure. He knew it for the distant, throaty bawl of King Polo—King Polo, his 
champion shorthorn bull, thrice champion, also, of all bulls at Sacramento at the Cali- 
fornia state fairs. The smile was slow in easing from Dick Forrest’s face, for he dwelt a 
moment on the new triumphs he had destined that year for King Polo on the Eastern 
live-stock circuits. He would show them that a bull, California born and finished, could 
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passed around his neck and she perched, half in his arms, on one accommodating knee of his 
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PEOPLE IN A REAL WORLD compete with the cream of bulls corn-fed in Lowa 


or imported overseas. 
London _Not until the smile faded, which was a matte 
of seconds, did he reach out in the dark and press 
“ > a > om” the first of a row of buttons. There were three 
oon Bellew, The Sea Wo, etc. rows of such buttons. The concealed lighting 
Chandler Christy that spilled from the huge bowl under the ceiling 
revealed a sleeping-porch, three sides of which 
were fine-meshed copper screen. The fourth side was the house wall, solid concrete, 
through which French windows gave access. 
He pressed the second button in the row, and a bright light concentered at a particular 
place on the concrete wall, illuminating, in a row, a clock, a barometer, a centigrade, and a 
Fahrenheit thermometer. Almost in a sweep of glance, he read the messages of the dials: 
time, 4:30; air-pressure, 29.80—which was normal at that altitude and season—and 
temperature, Fahrenheit, 36 degrees. With another press, the gages of time and heat 
and air were sent back into the darkness. 
A third button turned on his reading-lamp, so arranged that the light fell from 
above and behind without shining into his eyes. The first button turned off the 
concealed lighting overhead. He reached for a mass of proof-sheets from the reading- 
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stand, and, pencil in hand, lighting a cigar- 
ette, he began to correct. 

The place was clearly the sleeping-quar- 
ters of a man who worked. Efficiency was 
its key-note, though comfort, not altogether 
Spartan, was also manifest. The bed was 
of gray-enameled iron to tone with the 
concrete wall. Across the foot of the bed, 
an extra coverlet, hung a gray robe of wolf- 
skins with every tail adangle. On the floor, 
where rested a pair of slippers, was spread 
a thick-coated skin of mountain-goat. 

Heaped orderly with books, magazines, 
and scribble-pads, there was room on the 
big reading-stand for matches, cigarettes, 
an ash-tray, and a thermos bottle. A pho- 
nograph, for purposes of dictation, stood 
on a hinged and swinging bracket. On the 
wall, under the barometer and thermome- 
ters, from a round wooden frame laughed 
the face of a girl. On the wall, between the 
rows of buttons and a switchboard, from 
an open holster loosely projected the butt 
of a .44 Colt’s automatic. 

At six o’clock, sharp, after gray light had 
begun to filter through the wire netting, 
Dick Forrest, without raising his eyes from 
the proof-sheets, reached out his right 
hand and pressed a button in the second 
row. Five minutes later, a soft-slippered 
Chinese emerged on the sleeping-porch. 
In his hands he bore a small tray of 
burnished copper on which rested a cup 
and saucer, a tiny coffee-pot of silver, 
and a correspondingly tiny silver cream- 
pitcher. 

““Good-morning, Oh My,” was Dick 
Forrest’s greeting, and his eyes smiled and 
his lips smiled as he uttered it. 

“Good-morning, master,” Oh My re- 
turned, as he busied himself with making 
room on the reading-stand for the tray and 
with pouring the coffee and cream. 

This done, without waiting further orders, 
noting that his master was already sipping 
coffee from one hand while he made a cor- 
rection on the proof with the other, Oh My 
picked up a rosy, filmy, lacy boudoir-cap 
from the floor and departed. 

At six-thirty, sharp to the minute, he 
was back with a larger tray. Dick Forrest 
put away the proofs, reached for a book 
entitled ‘Commercial Breeding of Frogs,” 
and prepared to eat. The breakfast was 
simple yet fairly substantial—more coffee, 
a half grapefruit, two soft-boiled eggs made 
ready in a glass, and a sliver of bacon, not 
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overcooked, that he knew was of his own 
raising and curing. 

By this time the sunshine was pouring in 
through the screening and across the bed. 
On the outside of the wire screen clunganum- 
ber of house-flies, early hatched for the sea- 
son and numb with the night’s cold. As 
Forrest ate, he watched the hunting of the 
meat-eating yellow-jackets. Sturdy, more 
frost-resistant than bees, they were already 
on the wing and preying on the benumbed 
flies. Despite the rowdy noise of their flight, 
these yellow hunters of the air, with rarely a 
miss, pounced on their helpless victims and 
sailed away with them. The last fly was 
gone ere Forrest had sipped his last sip of 
coffee, marked ‘‘Commercial Breeding of 
Frogs” with a match, and taken up his 
proof-sheets. 

After a time, the liquid, mellow cry of 
the meadow-lark, first vocal for the day, 
caused him to desist. He looked at the 
clock. It marked seven. He set aside 
the proofs and began a series of conversa- 
tions by means of the switchboard, which 
he manipulated with a practised hand. 

“Hello, Oh Joy!” was his first talk. 
“Ts Mr. Thayerup? ... Very well; don’t 
disturb him. ... That’s right, and ‘show 
him how to work the hot water. Maybe 
he doesn’t know. ... Yes; that’s right. 
Plan for one more boy as soon as you can 
get him. ... Sure; use your judgment. 
Good-by.” 

“Mr. Hanley? Yes,” was his second 
conversation, over another switch. “I’ve 
been thinking about the dam on the Buck- 
eye. I want the figures on the gravel-haul 
and on the rock crushing. ... Yes; that’s 
it. I imagine that the gravel-haul will 
cost anywhere between six and ten cents 
a yard more than the crushed rock. Work 
out the figures. . No; we shan’t be 
able to start for a fortnight... . Yes, yes; 
the new tractors, if they ever deliver, will 
release the horses from the plowing, but 
they’ll have to go back for the checking. . . . 
No; you'll have to see Mr. Everan about 
that. Good-by.” 

And his third call: 

“Mr. Dawson? Ha! 
on my porch right now. 
with frost down on the levels. But it’s most 
likely the last this year.... Yes; they 
swore the tractors would be delivered two 
days ago. ... Call up the station-agent. 

By the way, you catch Hanley for 


Ha! Thirty-six 
It must be white 











me. 
catchers’ out with the second instalment 


I forgot to tell him to start the ‘rat- 


of fly-traps. . . . Yes, pronto! There were 
a couple of dozen roosting on my screen 
this morning. ... Yes... . Good-by.” 

At this stage, Forrest slid out of bed in 
his pajamas, slipped his feet into the slip- 
pers, and strode through the French win- 
dows to the bath, already drawn by Oh My. 
A dozen minutes afterward, shaved as well, 
he was back in bed, reading his frog-book 
while Oh My massaged his legs. 

They were the well-formed legs of a 
well-built, five-foot-ten man who weighed 
a hundred and eighty pounds. Further, 
they told a tale of the man. The left 
thigh was marred by a scar ten inches in 
length. Across the left ankle, from instep 
to heel, were scattered half a dozen scars 
the size of half-dollars. When -Oh My 
prodded and pulled the left knee a shade 
too severely, Forrest was guilty of a shade 
ofawince. The right shin was colored with 
several dark scars, while a big scar, just 
under the knee, was a positive dent in the 
bone. Midway between knee and groin 
was the mark of an ancient three-inch 
gash, curiously dotted with the minute 
scars of stitches. 

A sudden, joyous nicker from without put 
the match between the pages of the frog- 
book, and, while Oh My proceeded partly 
to dress his master in bed, the master stared 
out in the direction of the nicker. Down 
the road, through the swaying purple of the 
early lilacs, led by a picturesque mounted 
cowboy, paced a great horse, flinging free 
the snowy foam of his mighty fetlocks, his 
noble crest tossing, his eyes roving afield, 
the trumpet of his love-call echoing through 
the springing land. 

Dick Forrest was smitten at the same 
instant with joy and anxiety—joy in the 
glorious beast pacing down between the 
lilac hedges, anxiety in that the stallion 
might have awakened the girl who laughed 
from the round wooden frame on his wall. 
He glanced quickly across the two-hundred- 
foot court to the long, shadowy jut of her 
wing of the house. The shades of her sleep- 
ing-porch were down. They did not stir. 
Again the stallion nickered, and all that 
moved was a flock of wild canaries, up- 
springing from the flowers and shrubs of 
the court. 

He watched the stallion out of sight 
through the lilacs, seeing visions of fair 
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’Shire colts, mighty of bone and frame and 
free from blemish, then turned, as ever he 
turned, to the immediate thing. 

“How’s that last boy, Oh My? 

up?” 
“Him pretty good boy, I think,” was the 
answer. “Him young boy. Everything 
new. Pretty slow. All the same, bime by 
him show up good.” 

“Why? What makes you think so?” 

“T call him three, four morning now. 
Him sleep like baby. Him wake up smil- 
ing just like you. That very good.” 

“Do I wake up smiling?” Forrest queried. 

Oh My nodded his head violently. 

““Many times, many years, I call you. 
Always your eyes open, your eyes smile, 
your mouth smile, your face smile, you 
smile all over, just like that, right away 
quick. That very good. A man wake 
up that way got plenty good sense. I know. 
This new boy like that. Bime by, pretty 
soon, he make fine boy. You see. His 
name Chow Gam. What name you call 
him this place?” 

“What names have we already?” Dick 
asked. 

“Oh Joy, Ah Well, Ah Me, and me—I 
am Oh My,” the Chinese rattled off. ‘Oh 
Joy him say call new boy . 

He hesitated and stared at his master with 
a challenging glint of eye. Forrest nodded. 

“Oh Joy him say call new boy Oh Hell.” 

“Oh, ho!” Forrest laughed in apprecia- 
tion. ‘Oh Joy is a josher. A good name, 
but it won’t do. There is the missus.” 

“Oh Ho, that very good name.” 

Forrest’s exclamation was still ringing in 
his consciousness, so that he recognized 
the source of Oh My’s inspiration. 

“Very well; the boy’s name is Oh Ho.” 

Oh My lowered his head, ebbed swiftly 
through the French windows, and as 
swiftly returned with the rest of Forrest’s 
clothes-gear, helping him into undershirt 
and shirt, tossing a tie around his neck for 
him to knot, and, kneeling, put on his 
leggings and spurs. A Baden-Powell hat 
and a quirt completed his appareling—the 
quirt, Indian-braided of rawhide, with ten 
ounces of lead braided into the butt that 
hung from his wrist on a loop of leather. 


Showing 








II 


WHEN Forrest went through the French 
windows from his sleeping-porch, he crossed, 
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first, a cornfortable dressing room, window- 
divaned, many lockered, with a generous 
fireplace, out of which opened a bathroom; 
and, second, a long office-room, wherein 
were all the paraphernalia of business— 
desks, dictaphones, filing-cabinets, book- 
cases, magazine-files, and drawer pigeon- 
holes that tiered to the low, beamed ceiling. 

Midway in the office-room he pressed 
a button, and a series of book-freighted 
shelves swung on a pivot, revealing a tiny 
spiral stairway of steel, which he descended 
with care that his spurs might not catch, 
the bookshelves swinging into place behind 
him. At the foot of the stairway, a press 
on another button pivoted more shelves of 
books and gave him eiitrance into a long, 
low room shelved with books from floor to 
ceiling. He went directly to a case, di- 
rectly to a shelf, and unerringly laid his 
hand on the book he sought. A minute 
he ran the pages, found the passage he 
was after, nodded his head to himself in 
vindication, and replaced the book. 

A door gave way to a pergola of square 
concrete columns spanned with redwood 
logs and interlaced with smaller trunks of 
redwood, all rough and crinkled velvet with 
the ruddy purple of the bark. 

It was evident, since he had to skirt 
several hundred feet of concrete walls of 
wandering house, that he had not taken the 
short way out. Under wide-spreading an- 
cient oaks, where the long hitching-rails, 
bark-chewed, and the hoof-beaten gravel 
showed the stamping-place of many horses, 
he found a pale-golden, almost tan-golden 
sorrel mare. Her well-groomed spring coat 
was alive and flaming in the morning sun 
that slanted straight under the edge of the 
roof of trees. She was built like a stallion, 
and down her back-bone ran a narrow dark 
strip of hair that advertised an ancestry 
of many range-mustangs. 

““How’s the Man-eater this morning?” 
he queried, as he unsnapped the tie-rope 
from her throat. 

She laid back the tiniest ears that ever 
a horse possessed—ears that told of some 
thoroughbred’s wild loves with wild mares 
among the hills—and snapped at Forrest 
with wicked teeth and wicked, gleaming eyes. 
She sidled and attempted to rear as he 
swung into the saddle, and, sidling and at- 
tempting to rear, she went off down the 
graveled road. And rear she would have, 
had it not been for the martingale that 
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held her head down and that, as well, 
saved the rider’s nose from her angry, 
tossing head. 

So_used was he to the mare that he was 
scarcely aware of her antics. Automatic- 
ally, with slightest touch of rein against 
arched neck, or with tickle of spur or press of 
knee, he kept the mare to the way he willed. 
Once, as she whirled and danced, he caught 
a glimpse of the Big House. Big it was in 
all seeming, and yet, such was the vagrant 
nature of it, it was not so big as it seemed. 
Eight hundred feet across the front face 
it stretched. But much of this eight hun- 
dred feet was composed of mere corridors, 
concrete walled, tile roofed, that connected 
and assembled the various parts of the 
building. There were patios and pergolas 
in proportion, and all the walls, with their 
many right-angled juts and recessions, arose 
out of a bed of greenery and bloom. 

Spanish in character, the architecture of 
the Big House was not of the California- 
Spanish type which had been introduced by 
way of Mexico a hundred years before, and 
which had been modified by modern archi- 
tects to the California-Spanish architecture 
of the day. Hispano-Moresque more tech- 
nically classified the Big House in all its 
hybridness, although there were experts 
who heatedly quarreled with the term. 

Low and rambling, without being squat, 
the square upthrusts of towers and of 
towers overtopping towers gave just pro- 
portion of height without-being sky-aspiring. 
The sense of the Big House was solidity. It 
defied earthquakes. The honest concrete 
was overlaid by a cream stucco of honest 
cement. Again, this very sameness of color 
might have proved monotonous to the eye 
had it not been saved by the many flat 
roofs of warm-red Spanish tile. 

In that one sweeping glance, while the 
mare whirled unduly, Dick Forrest’s eyes, 
embracing all of the Big House, centered 
for a quick, solicitous instant on the great 
wing across the two-hundred-foot court, 
where the drawn shades of the sleeping- 
porch tokened that his lady still slept. 

About him, for three quadrants of the 
circle of the world, arose low, rolling hills, 
smooth, fenced, cropped, and pastured, that 
melted into higher hills and steeper wooded 
slopes that merged upward, steeper, into 
mighty mountains. The fourth quadrant 
was unbounded by mountain walls and 
hills. It faded away, descending easily to 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


Oh My, kneeling, put on his leggings and spurs 
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vast, far flatlands, which were too vast and 
far to scan across. : 

The mare under him snorted. His knees 
tightened as he straightened her into the 
road and forced her to one side. Down 
upon him, with a pattering of feet on the 
gravel, flowed a river of white, shimmering 
silk. He knew it at sight for his prize 
herd of Angora goats, each with a pedigree, 
each with a history. There had to be a 
near two hundred of them, and he knew, 
according to the rigorous selection he com- 
manded, not having been clipped in the 
fall, that the shining mohair draping the 
sides of the least of them, as fine as any 
human new-born baby’s hair and finer, as 
white as any human albino’s thatch and 
whiter, was longer than the twelve-inch 
staple, and that the mohair of the best of 
them would dye any color into twenty-inch 
switches for women’s heads and sell at prices 
unreasonable and profound. 

The beauty of the sight held him as well. 
The roadway had become a flowing ribbon 
of silk gemmed with yellow catlike eyes that 
floated past, wary and curious in their 
regard for him and his nervous horse. Two 
Basque herders brought up the rear. They 
were short, broad, swarthy men, black-eyed, 
vivid-faced, contemplative, and philosophic 
of expression. They pulled off their hats 
and ducked their heads to him. Forrest 
lifted his right hand, the quirt dangling 
from wrist, the straight forefinger touching 
the rim of his Baden-Powell in salute. 

The mare prancing and whirling again, 
he held her with a touch of rein and threat 
of spur, and gazed after the four-footed silk 
that filled the road with shimmering white. 
He knew the significance of their presence. 
The time for kidding was approaching, and 
they were being brought down from their 
brush pastures to the brood-pens and shel- 
ters for jealous care and generous feed 
through the period of increase. And as he 
gazed, in his mind, comparing, was a vision 
of all the best of Turkish and South African 
mohair he had ever seen, and his flock bore 
the comparison well. 

He rode on. From all about rose the 
clacking whir of manure-spreaders. In the 
distance, on the low, easy-sloping hills, 
he saw team after team, and many teams, 
three to a team abreast, that he knew were 
his Shire mares, drawing the plows back and 
forth across, contour-plowing, turning the 
green sod of the hillsides to the rich dark- 
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brown of humus-filled earth so organic and 
friable that it would almost melt by gravity 
into fine-particled seed-beds. That was 
for the corn and sorghum planting for his 
silos. Other hill-slopes, in the due course 
of his rotation, were knee-high in barley, 
and still other slopes were showing good 
green of burr clover and Canada pea. 

Everywhere about him, large fields and 
small were arranged in a system of accessi- 
bility and workability that would have 
warmed the heart of the most meticulous 
efficiency expert. Every fence was hog- 
tight and bull-proof, and no weeds grew in 
the shelters of the fences. Many of the 
level fields were in alfalfa. Others, follow- 
ing the rotation, bore crops planted the 
previous fall, or were in preparation for 
the spring planting. Still others, close to 
the brood-barns and -pens, were being 
grazed by rotund Shropshire and French- 
merino ewes, or were being hogged off by 
white Gargantuan brood-sows that brought 
a flash of pleasure in his eyes as he rode past. 

He rode through what was almost a vil- 
lage, save that there were neither shops nor 
hotels. The houses were bungalows, sub- 
stantial, pleasing to the eye, each set in 
the midst of gardens where stouter blooms, 
including roses, were out and smiling at the 
threat of late frost. Children were already 
astir, playing among the flowers or being 
called in to breakfast by their mothers. 

Beyond, beginning at a half-mile distance 
to circle the Big House, he passed a row of 
shops. He paused at the first and glanced 
in. One smith was working at a forge. 
A second smith, a shoe fresh-nailed on the 
forefoot of an elderly Shire mare that 
would disturb the scales at eighteen hun- 
dredweight, was rasping down the outer 
wall of the hoof to smooth with the toe of 
the shoe. Forrest saw, saluted, rode on, 
and, a hundred feet away, paused and 
scribbled a memorandum in the note-book. 
he drew from his hip-pocket. 

He passed other shops—a paint shop, a 
wagon shop, a plumbing shop, a carpenter 
shop. While he glanced at the last, a 
hybrid machine, half auto, half truck, passed 
him at speed and took the main road for 
the railroad station eight miles away. He 
knew it for the morning butter-truck 
freighting from the separator-house the 
daily output of the dairy. 

The Big House was the hub of the ranch 
organization. Half a mile from it, it was 











encircled by the various ranch centers. 
Dick Forrest, saluting continually his peo- 
ple, passed at a gallop the dairy center, 
which was almost a sea of buildings with 
batteries of silos and with litter carriers 
emerging on overhead tracks and automat- 
ically dumping into waiting manure-spread- 
ers. Several times, business-looking men, 
college-marked, astride horses or driving 
carts, stopped him and conferred with 
him. They were foremen, heads of de- 
partments, and they were as brief and to 
the point as was he. The last of them, 
astride a Palomina three-year-old that was 
as graceful and wild as a half-broken Arab, 
was for riding by with a bare salute, but 
was stopped by his employer. 

“‘Good-morning, Mr. Hennessy, and how 
soon will she be ready for Mrs. Forrest?” 
Dick Forrest asked. 

“T’d like another week,” was Hennessy’s 
answer. ‘“She’s well broke now, just the 
way Mrs. Forrest wanted, but she’s over- 
strung and sensitive, and I’d like the week 
more to set her in her ways.” 

Forrest nodded concurrence, and Hen- 
nessy, who was the veterinary, went on, 

“There are two drivers in the alfalfa 
gang I’d like to send down the hill.” 

‘““What’s the matter with them?” 

“One, a new man, Hopkins, is an ex- 
soldier. He may know government mules, 
but he doesn’t know ’Shires.” 

Forrest nodded. 

“The other has worked for us two years, 
but he’s drinking now and he takes his hang- 
overs out on his horses——” 

“That’s Smith, old-type American, 
smooth-shaven, with a cast in his left eye?” 
Forrest interrupted. 

The veterinary nodded. 

“T’ve been watching him,” Forrest con- 
cluded. ‘‘He was a good man at first, but 
he’s slipped a cog recently. Sure; send him 
down the hill. And send that other fellow— 
Hopkins, you said—along with him. By 
the way, Mr. Hennessy’”—Forrest drew 
forth his pad-book, tore off the last note 
scribbled, and crumpled it in his hand— 
‘you ye a new horseshoer in the shop. How 
does he strike you?” 

‘‘He’s too new to make up my mind yet.” 

“Well, send him down the hill along 
with the other two. He can’t take your 
orders. I observed him just now fitting 
a shoe to old Alden Bessie by rasping off 
half an inch of the toe of her hoof.” 
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“He knew better.” 

“Send him down the hill,” Forrest re- 
peated, as he tickled his champing mount 
with the slightest of spur-tickles and shot 
her out along the road. 

Much he saw that pleased him. Divers 
things he saw that did not please him and 
that won a note in his scribble-pad. Com- 
pleting the circle about the Big House and 
riding beyond the circle half a mile to an 
isolated group of sheds and corrals, he 
reached the objective of the ride—the hos- 
pital. Here he found but two young heifers 
being tested for tuberculosis, and a magnifi- 
cent Duroc Jersey boar in magnificent con- 
dition. Nevertheless, according to the ranch 
practise, being a fresh importation from 
Towa, it was undergoing the regular period of 
quarantine. Burgess Premier was its name 
in the herd-books of the association, age 
two years, and it had cost Forrest five 
hundred dollars laid down on the ranch. 

Proceeding at a hand gallop along a road 
that was one of the spokes radiating from 
the Big House hub, Forrest overtook Crellin, 
his hog-manager, and, in a five-minute 
conference, outlined the next few months 
of destiny of Burgess Premier, and learned 
that the brood-sow, Lady Isleton, the ma- 
tron of all matrons of the O. I. C.’s and blue- 
ribboner in all shows from Seattle to San 
Diego, was safely farrowed of eleven. Crellin 
explained that he had sat up half the night 
with her and was then bound home for bath 
and breakfast. 

“T hear your oldest daughter has fin- 
ished high school and wants to enter Stan- 
ford,” Forrest said, curbing the mare just 
as he had half signaled departure at a gallop. 

Crellin, a young man of thirty-five, with 
the maturity of a long-time father stamped 
upon him, along with the marks of college 
and the youthfulness of a man used to the 
open air and straight living, showed his 
appreciation of his employer’s interest as 
he half flushed under his tan, and nodded. 

“Think it over,” Forrest advised; “‘make 
a statistic of all the college girls—yes, and 
State Normal girls—you know. How many 
of them follow career, and how many of them 
marry within two years after their degrees 
and take to baby-farming.”’ 

“Helen is very seriously bent on the 
matter,” Crellin urged. 

“Do you remember when I had my ap- 
pendix out?” Forrest queried. ‘ Well, 
I had as fine a nurse as I ever saw and as 
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nice a girl as ever walked on two nice legs. 
She was just six months a full-fledged nurse, 
then. And four months after that I had 
to send her a wedding-present. She mar- 
ried an automobile agent. She’s lived in 
hotels ever since. She’s never had a chance 
to nurse—never a child of her own to bring 
through a bout with colic. But—she has 
hopes, and she’s confoundedly happy. But 
—what good was her nursing apprentice- 
ship?” 

Just then an empty manure-spreader 
passed, forcing Crellin, on foot, and Forrest, 
on his mare, to edge over to the side of the 
road. Forrest glanced with kindling eye 
at the off mare of the machine, a huge, 
symmetrical ’Shire, whose own blue rib- 
bons and the blue ribbons of her progeny 
would have required an expert accountant 
to enumerate and classify. 

“Look at the Fotherington Princess,” 
Forrest said, nodding at the mare that 
warmed his eye. “She is a normal female. 
Only incidentally, through thousands of 
years of domestic selection, has man evolved 
her into a draft-beast breeding true to kind. 
But being a draft-beast is secondary. Pri- 
marily, she isa female. Take them by and 
large, our own human females, above all else, 
love us men and are intrinsically maternal. 
There is no biological sanction for all the 
hurly-burly of Woman to-day for suffrage 
and career.” 

“But there is an economic sanction,” 
Crellin objected. 

“True,” his employer agreed, then pro- 
ceeded to discount. “Our present in- 
dustrial system prevents marriage and 
compels woman to career. But, remember, 
industrial systems come and _ industrial 
systems go, while biology runs on forever.” 

“Tt’s rather hard to satisfy young women 
with marriage these days,” the hog-manager 
demurred. 

Dick Forrest laughed incredulously. 

“T don’t know about that,” he said. 
“There’s your wife, for an instance. She 
with her sheepskin—classical scholar at 
that—well, what has she done with it? 
Two boys and three girls, I believe? As I 
remember your telling me, she was engaged 
to you the whole last half of her senior year.” 

“True; but,’ Crellin insisted, with an 
eye-twinkle of appreciation of the point, 


“that was fifteen years ago, as well as a . 


love-match. We just couldn’t help it. 
That far, I agree. She had planned un- 
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heard-of achievements, while I saw nothing 
else than the deanship of the College of 
Agriculture. We just couldn’t help it. 
But that was fifteen years ago, and fifteen 
years have made all the difference in the 
world in the ambitions and ideals of our 
young women.” 

“Don’t you believe it for a moment! 
I tell you, Mr. Crellin, it’s a statistic. All 
contrary things are transient. Ever woman 
remains woman, everlasting, eternal. Not 
until our girl children cease from play- 
ing with dolls and from looking at their 
own enticingness in mirrors will Woman 
ever be otherwise than what she has always 
been—first, the mother; second, the mate 
ofman. Itisastatistic. I’ve been looking 
up the girls who graduate from the State 
Normal. You will notice that those who 
marry before graduation are excluded. 
Nevertheless, the average length. of time 
the graduates actually teach school is little 
more than two years. And when you 
consider that a lot of them, through ill 
looks and ill luck, are foredoomed old 
maids and are foredoomed to teach all their 
lives, you can see how they cut down the 
period of teaching of the marriageable ones.” 

“A woman, even a girl woman, will have 
her way where mere men are concerned,” 
Crellin muttered, unable to dispute this 
employer’s figures but resolved to look them 
up. 
“And your girl woman will go to Stan- 
ford,” Forrest laughed, as he prepared to 
lift his mare into a gallop; “‘and you and 
I and all men, to the end of time, will see 
to it that they do have their way.” 

Crellin smiled to himself as his employer 
diminished down the road; for Crellin 
knew his Kipling, and the thought that 
caused the smile was, ‘‘But where’s the 
kid of your own, Mr. Forrest?” He de- 
cided to repeat it to Mrs. Crellin over the 
breakfast coffee. 

Once again Dick Forrest delayed ere 
he gained the Big House. The man he 
stopped he addressed as Mendenhall, who 
was his horse-manager as well as pasture- 
expert. 

At signal from Forrest, Mendenhall 
drew up the two colts he was driving in 
a double breaking-cart. What had caused 
Forrest to signal was a glance he had caught, 
across the northern edge of the valley, of 
great, smooth-hill ranges miles beyond, 
touched by the sun and deeply green where 














they projected into the vast flat of the 
Sacramento valley. 

The talk that followed was quick and 
abbreviated to terms of understanding be- 
tween two men who knew. Grass was the 
subject. Mention was made of the winter 
rainfall and of the chance for late-spring 
rains to come. Movements of herds and 
droves, past, present, and to come, were 
discussed, as well as the outlook for culti- 
vated hay in far upland pastures and the 
estimates of such hay that still remained 
over the winter in remote barns in the 
sheltered mountain-valleys where herds had 
wintered and been fed. 

Under the oaks, at the stamping-posts, 
Forrest was saved the trouble of tying the 
Man-eater. A stableman came on the 
run to take the mare, and Forrest, scarce 
pausing for a word about a horse by the 
name of Duddy, was clanking his spurs into 
the Big House. 


Ill 


ForrEsT entered a section of the Big 
House by way of a massive, hewn-timber, 
iron-studded door that let in at the foot 
of what seemed a donjon-keep. The floor 
was cement, and doors let off in various 
directions. One, opening to a Chinese in 
the white apron and starched cap of a chef, 
emitted, at the same time, the low hum of 
a dynamo. It was this that deflected For- 
rest from his straight path. He paused, 
holding the door ajar, and peered into a cool, 
electric-lighted cement room where stood 
a long, glass-fronted, glass-shelved refrig- 
erator flanked by an ice-machine and a 
dynamo. On the floor, in greasy overalls, 
squatted a greasy little man to whom his 
employer nodded. 

“Anything wrong, 
asked. 

“There was,’ was the answer, positive 
and complete. 

Forrest closed the door and went on 
along a passage that was like a tunnel. 
Narrow, iron-barred openings, like the 
slits for archers in medieval castles, dimly 
lighted the way. Another door gave access 
to a long, low room, beam-ceilinged, with 
a fireplace in which an ox could have been 
roasted. A huge stump, resting on a bed 
of coals, blazed brightly. Two billiard- 
tables, several card-tables, and a miniature 
bar constituted the major furnishing. 


Thompson?” he 
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Two young men chalked their cues and 
returned Forrest’s greeting. 

“‘Good-morning, Mr. Naismith,” he ban- 
tered. “More material for the Breeder’s 
Gazette?” 

Naismith, a youngish man of thirty, 
with glasses, smiled sheepishly. 

“Wainwright challenged me,” 
plained. 

“Which means that Lute and Ernestine 
must still be beauty-sleeping,” Forrest 
laughed. 

Young Wainwright bristled to accept- 
ance of the challenge, but, before he could 
utter the retort on his lips, his host was 
moving on and addressing Naismith over 
his shoulder. 

“Do you want to'come along at ten? 
Thayer and [ are running out in the machine 
to look over the Shropshires. He wants 
about ten carloads of rams. You ought 
to find good stuff in this matter of Idaho 
shipments. Bring your camera along. Seen 
Thayer this morning?” 

‘Just came in to breakfast as we were 
leaving,” Bert Wainwright volunteered. 

“Tell him to be ready at ten, if you see 
him. You’re not invited, Bert—out of 
kindness. The girls are sure to be up then.” 

“Take Rita along with you, anyway,” 
Bert pleaded. 

“No fear,” was Forrest’s reply from the 
door. ‘*We’re on business. Besides, you 
can’t pry Rita away from Ernestine with 
block and tackle.” 

“That’s why I wanted to see if you 
could.” Bert grinned. 

“Funny how fellows never appreciate 
their own sisters.’ Forrest paused for a 
perceptible moment. “I always thought 
Rita was a real nice sister. What’s the 
matter with her?” 

Before a reply could reach him, he had 
closed the door and was jingling his spurs 
along the passage to a spiral stairway of 
broad concrete steps. As he left the head 
of the stairway, a dance-time piano-measure 
and burst of laughter made him peep into 
a white morning-room flooded with sun- 
shine. A young girl, in rose-colored kimono 
and boudoir-cap, was at the instrument, 
while two others, similarly accoutered, in 
each other’s arms, were parodying a dance 
never learned at dancing-school or intended 
by the participants for male eyes to see. 

The girl at the piano discovered him, 
winked, and played on. Not for another 
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minute did the dancers spy him. They 
gave startled cries, collapsed, laughing, 
in each other’s arms, and the music stopped. 
They were gorgeous, healthy young crea- 
tures, the three of them, and Forrest’s eye 
kindled as he looked at them. 

Persiflage, of the sort that obtains among 
young things of the human kind, flew back 
and forth. 

“T’ve been here five minutes,’ Dick 
Forrest asserted. 

The two dancers, to cover their confusion, 
doubted his veracity and instanced his 
many well-known and notorious guilts of 
mendacity. 
tine, his sister-in-law, insisted that pearls 
of truth fell from his lips, that she had seen 
him from the moment he began to look, 
and that he had been looking much longer 
than five minutes. 

“Well, anyway,” Forrest broke in on their 
babel, “Bert, the sweet innocent, doesn’t 
think you are up yet.” 

““We’re not—to him,” one of the dancers, 
a vivacious young Venus, retorted. “Nor 
are we to you, either. So, run along.” 

“Look here, Lute,” Forrest began sternly. 
“Just because I am a decrepit old man, and 
just because you are eighteen, just eighteen, 
and happen to be my wife’s sister, you 
needn’t presume to put the high and 
mighty over on me. Don’t forget—and 
I state the fact, disagreeable as it may be, 
for Rita’s sake—don’t forget that, in the 
past ten years, I’ve paddled you more dis- 
graceful times than you care to dare me 
to enumerate. It is true; I am not so 
young as I used to was, but—” he felt the 
biceps of his right arm and made as if to 
roll up the sleeve—‘“‘but I’m not all in 
yet, and for two cents i 

“What?” the young woman challenged. 

“For two cents,” he muttered darkly; 
“for two cents—besides, and it grieves me 
to inform you, your cap is not on straight. 
Also, it is not a very tasteful creation, at best. 
I could make a far more becoming cap with 
my toes, asleep, and—yes, seasick as well.” 

Lute tossed her blond head defiantly. 

“Oh, I don’t know! It seems humanly 
reasonable that the three of us can woman- 
handle a mere man of your elderly and in- 
sulting avoirdupois. What do you say, 
girls? Let’s rush him. He’s not a minute 
under forty, and he has an aneurism. Yes, 
and though loath to divulge family secrets, 
he’s got Méniére’s disease.” 


The girl at the piano, Ernes- - 
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Ernestine, a small but robust blonde of 
nineteen, sprang from the piano and joined 
her two comrades in a raid on the cushions of 
the deep window-seats. Side by side, a 
cushion in each hand, and with proper 
distance between them, they advanced upon 
the foe. 

Forrest prepared for battle, then held up 
his hand for parley. 

“°Fraid cat!” they taunted, in several, 
at first, and then in chorus. 

He shook his head emphatically. 

“Just for that, and for all the rest of your 
insolences, the three of you are going to 
get yours. But first, and I speak as an agri- 
culturist, and I address myself to you, Lute, 
in all humility, in heaven’s name what is 
Méniére’s disease? Do sheep catch it?” 

““Méniére’s disease is,” Lute began, “‘is 
what you’ve got. Sheep are the only known 
living creatures that get it.” 

Ensued red war and chaos. Forrest 
made a football rush of the sort that ob- 
tained in California before the adoption of 
Rugby; and the girls broke the line to let 
him through, turned upon him, flanked 
him on either side, and pounded him with 
cushions. He turned, with wide-spread 
arms, extended fingers, each finger a hook, 
and grappled the three. The battle be- 
came a whirlwind, a bespurred man the 
center, from which radiated flying draperies 
of flimsy silk, disconnected slippers, boudoir- 
caps, and hairpins. There were thuds from 
the cushions, grunts from the man, squeals, 
yelps, and giggles from the girls, and, from 
the totality of the combat, inextinguishable 
laughter and a tearing of fragile textures. 

Dick Forrest found himself sprawled on 
the floor, the wind half knocked out of him 
by shrewdly delivered cushions, his head 
buzzing from the buffeting, and, in one 
hand, a trailing, torn, and generally dis- 
rupted girdle of pale-blue silk and pink 
roses. 

In one doorway, cheeks flaming from the 
struggle, stood Rita, alert as a fawn and 
ready to flee. In the other doorway, like- 
wise flame-cheeked, stood Ernestine, in the 
commanding attitude of the Mother of the 
Gracchi, the wreckage of her kimono 
wrapped severely about her and held se- 
verely about her by her own waist-pressing 
arm. Lute, cornered behind the piano, 
attempted to run, but was driven back by 
the menace of Forrest, who, on hands and 
knees, stamped loudly with the palms of his 
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hands on the hard-wood floor, rolled his 
head savagely, and emitted bull-like roars. 

“And they still believe that old prehis- 
toric myth,” Ernestine proclaimed from 
safety, “that once he, that wretched sem- 
blance of a man-thing prone in the dirt, 
captained Berkeley to victory over Stan- 
ford.” 

The piano was a miniature grand—a 
dainty thing of rich white and gold to match 
the morning-room. It stood out from the 
wall, so that there was possibility for Lute 
to escape around either way of it. Forrest 
gained his feet and faced her across its 
broad, flat top. As he threatened to vault 
it, Lute cried out in horror: 

“But your spurs, Dick! Your spurs!’ 

“Give me time to take them off,” he 
offered. 

As he stooped to unbuckle them, Lute 
darted to escape, but was herded back to 
the shelter of the piano. 

“All right,” he growled. “On your 
head be it. If the piano ’s scratched, I'll 
tell Paula.” 

“T’ve got witnesses,” Lute panted, indi- 
cating with her blue, joyous eyes the young 
things in the doorways. 

“Very well, my dear.” Forrest drew 
back his body and spread his resting palms. 
“T’m coming over to you.” 

Action and speech were simultaneous. 


, 


-His body, posited sidewise from his hands, 


was vaulted across, the perilous spurs a 
full foot above the glossy white surface. 
And, simultaneously, Lute ducked and went 
under the piano on hands and knees. Her 
mischance lay in that she bumped her head, 
and before she could recover way, Forrest 
had cornered her under the instrument. 

“Come out!” he commanded. ‘Come 
out and take your medicine!”’ 

“A truce,” she pleaded; “‘a truce, Sir 
Knight, for dear love’s sake and all damsels 
in distress!” 

“T ain’t no knight,’ Forrest announced 
in his deepest bass. “I’m an ogre—a filthy, 
debased, and altogether unregenerate ogre. 
I was born in the tule swamps. My father 
Was an ogre, and my mother was more so. 
I was nourished solely on the blood of maid- 
ens educated in Mills Seminary. My favor- 
ite chop-house has ever been a hard-wood 
floor, a loaf of Mills Seminary maiden, and 
a roof of flat piano. My father, as well as 
an ogre, was a California horse-thief. I am 
more reprehensible than my father. I have 
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more teeth. My mother, as well as an 
ogress, was a Nevada book-canvasser. Let 
all her shame be told. She even solicited 
subscriptions for ladies’ magazines. I am 
more terrible than my mother. I have 
peddled safety-razors.” 

“Can naught soothe and charm your 
savage breast?” Lute pleaded, in soulful 
tones, while she studied her chances for 
escape. 

“One thing only, miserable female! One 
thing only, on the earth, over the earth, 
and under its running waters e 

A squawk of recognized plagiarism from 
Ernestine interrupted him. 

“‘See Ernest Dowson, page seventy-nine, 
a thin book of thin verse ladled out with 
porridge to young women detentioned at 
Mills Seminary,” Forrest went on. “As 
I had already enunciated before I was so 
rudely interrupted, the one thing only that 
can balm and embalm this savage breast is 
‘The Maiden’s Prayer.’ Listen, with all 
your ears, ere I chew them off! Listen, 
silly, unbeautiful, squat, short-legged, and 
ugly female under the piano! Can you re- 
cite ‘The Maiden’s Prayer?’” 

Screams of delight from the young things 
in the doorways prevented the proper an- 
swer, and Lute, from under the piano, cried 
out to Wainwright, who had appeared, 

“A rescue, Sir Knight! A rescue!” 

“Unhand the maiden!” was Bert’s chal- 
lenge. 

“Who art thou?” Forrest demanded. 

“King George, sirrah!—I mean, er, 
Saint George!” 

“Then am I thy dragon,” Forrest an- 
nounced, with due humility. ‘Spare this 
ancient, honorable, and only neck I have.” 

“Off with his head!” the young things 
encouraged. 

“Stay thee, maidens, I pray thee!’ Bert 
begged. “‘I am only a small potato, yet 
am I unafraid. I shall beard the dragon. 
I shall beard him in his gullet, and, while 
he lingeringly chokes to death over my un- 
palatableness and general spinefulness, do 
you, fair damsels, flee to the mountains, 
lest the valleys fall upon you! Yolo, 
Petaluma, and West Sacramento cre about 
to be overwhelmed by a tidal wave and 
many big fishes.” 

“Off with his head!” the young things 
chanted. 

“Thumbs. down!” Forrest groaned. “T 
am undone. Trust to the unstrained 
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quality of mercy possessed by Christian 
young women in the year 1914 who will 
vote some day, if ever they grow up and do 
not marry foreigners! Consider my head 
off, Saint George! I am expired. Further 
deponent sayeth not.” 

And Forrest, with sobs and blubberings, 
with realistic shudders and kicks and a 
great jingling of spurs, lay down on the 
floor and expired. 

Lute crawled out from under the piano, 
and was joined by Rita and Ernestine in 
an extemporized dance of the harpies about 
the slain. 

In the midst of it, Forrest sat up, pro- 
testing. Also, he was guilty of a significant 
and privy wink to Lute. 

“The hero!” he cried. 
Crown him with flowers!’ 

‘And Bert was crowned with flowers from 
the vases, unchanged from the day before. 
When a-bunch of water-logged stems of 
early tulips, propelled by Lute’s vigorous 
arm, impacted soggily on his neck under the 
ear, he fled. The riot of pursuit echoed 
along the hall and died out down the stair- 
way to the stag-room. Forrest gathered 
himself together, and, grinning, went jing- 
ling on through the Big House. 

He crossed two patios on brick walks 
roofed with Spanish tile and swamped with 
early foliage and blooms, and gained his 
wing of the house, still breathing from the 
fun, to find, in the office, his secretary 
awaiting him. 

“‘Good-morning, Mr. Blake,” he greeted; 
“sorry I was delayed.” He glanced at his 
wrist-watch. “Only four minutes, however. 
I just couldn’t get away sooner.” 


“Forget him not! 
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IV 


From nine till ten, Forrest gave himself 
up.to his secretary, achieving a correspon- 
dence that included learned societies and 
every sort of breeding and agricultural 
organization and that would have compelled 
the average petty business man, unaided, 
to sit up till midnight to accomplish. 

For Dick Forrest was the center of a sys- 
tem which he himself had built and of 
which he was secretly very proud. Im- 
portant letters and documents he signed 
with his rugged fist. All other letters 
were rubber-stamped by Mr. Blake, who, 
also, in shorthand, in the course of the hour, 
put down the indicating answers to many 
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letters and received the formula-designations 
of reply to many other letters. Mr, Blake’s 
private opinion was that he worked longer 
hours than his employer, although it was 
equally his private opinion that his employer 
was a wonder for discovering work for 
others to perform. 

At ten, to the stroke of the clock, as 
Pitman, Forrest’s show-manager, entered 
the office, Blake, burdened with trays of 
correspondence, sheafs of documents, and 
phonograph cylinders, faded away to his 
own office. 

From ten to eleven, a stream of managers 
and foremen flowed in and out. All ‘were 
well disciplined in terseness and time-sav- 
ing. As Dick Forrest had taught them, the 
minutes spent with him were not minutes 
of cogitation. They must be prepared 
before they reported or suggested. Bon- 
bright, the assistant secretary, always ar- 
rived at ten to replace Blake; and Bon- 
bright, close to shoulder, with flying pencil, 
took down the rapid-fire interchange of 
question and answer, statement and pro- 
posal and plan. These shorthand notes, 
transcribed and typed in duplicate, were the 
nightmare and, on occasion, the Nemesis, 
of the managers and foremen. For, first, 
Forrest had a remarkable memory, and, 
second, he was prone to prove its worth by 
reference to those same notes of Bonbright. 

A manager, at the end of a five or ten 
minutes’ session, often emerged sweating, 
limp, and frazzled. Yet for a swift hour, 
at high tension, Forrest met all comers 
with a master’s grip, handling them and 
all the multifarious details of their various 
departments. He told Thompson, the ma- 
chinist, in four flashing minutes, where the 
fault lay in a dynamo of the Big House 
refrigerator, laid the fault home to Thomp- 
son, dictated a note to Bonbright, with 
citation by page and chapter to a volume 
from the library to be drawn by Thompson, 
told Thompson that Parkham, the dairy 
manager, was not satisfied with the latest 
wiring-up of milking machines, and that the 
refrigerating plant at the slaughter-house 
was balking at its accustomed load. Each 
man was a specialist, yet Forrest was the 
proved master of their specialties. 

At eleven, sharp, Wardman, his sheep- 
manager, departed with an engagement 
scheduled at eleven-thirty to ride in the 
machine along with Thayer, the Idaho 
buyer, to look over the Shropshire rams. At 














eleven, Bonbright having departed with 
Wardman to work up his notes, Forrest was 
left alone in the office. From a wire tray 
of unfinished business he drew a pamphlet 
issued by the state of Iowa on hog-cholera, 
and proceeded to scan it. 

As he read, through his open windows, 
across the wide court, began to come sounds 
of the awakening of the girl who laughed 
from the wooden frame by his bed and who 
had left on the floor of his sleeping-porch, 
not so many hours before, the rosy, filmy, 
lacy boudoir-cap so circumspectly rescued 
by Oh My. 

Dick heard her voice, for she awoke, like 
a bird, with song. He heard her trilling, 
in and out through open windows, all down 
the long wing that was hers. And he heard 
her singing in the patio garden, where, also, 
she desisted long enough to scold the collie 
pup, unholily attracted by the Japanese 
goldfish in the fountain basin. 

He was aware of pleasure that she was 
awake. It wasa pleasure that never staled. 
Always up, himself, for hours, he had a 
sense that the Big House was not really 
awake until he heard Paula’s morning song. 

But, having tasted the pleasure of knowing 
her to be awake, Dick, as usual, forgot her 
in his own affairs. She went out of his con- 
sciousness as he became absorbed again in 
the Iowa statistics on hog-cholera. 

‘‘Good-morning, merry gentleman!” was 
the next he heard, always adorable music in 
his ears; and Paula flowed in upon him, all 
softness of morning kimono and stayless 
body as her arm passed around his neck 
and she perched, half in his arms, on one 
accommodating knee of his. And he 
pressed her and advertised his awareness 
of her existence and nearness, although his 
eyes lingered a full half-minute longer on 
the totals of results of Professor Kenealy’s 
hog inoculations at Washington, Iowa. 

“My!” she protested. “You are too 
fortunate. You are sated with riches. Here 
is your Lady Boy, your ‘little haughty 
moon,’ and you haven’t even said, ‘Good- 
morning, little Lady Boy; was your sleep 
sweet and gentle?’”’ 

And Dick Forrest forsook the statistical 
columns of Professor Kenealy’sinoculations, 
pressed his wife closer, kissed her, but with 
insistent right forefinger maintained his 
place in the pages of the pamphlet. 

Nevertheless, the very terms of her re- 
proof prevented him frem asking what he 
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should have asked—the prosperity of her 
night since the boudoir-cap had been left 
upon his sleeping-porch. He shut the pam- 
phlet on his right forefinger, at the place he 
intended to resume, and added his right arm 
to his left about her. 

*‘Oh!” she cried. ‘Oh, oh, listen!”’ 

From without came the flute-calls of 
quail. She quivered against him with the 
joy she took in the mellow-sweet notes. 

“The coveys are breaking up,” he said. 

“Tt means spring!”’ Paula cried. 

“And that good weather has come.” 

“And love!” 

“And nest building and egg laying,” 
Dick laughed. ‘‘Never has the world 
seemed more fecund than this morning. 
Lady Isleton is farrowed of eleven. The 
Angoras were brought down this morning 
for the kidding. You should have seen 
them. And the wild canaries have been 
discussing matrimony in the patio for hours. 
I think some free-lover is trying to break up 
their monogamic heaven with modern love- 
theories. Listen! There they go now. Is 
that applause? Or is it a riot?”’ 

Arose a thin twittering, like elfin pipings, 
with sharp pitches and excited shrillnesses, 
to which Dick and Paula lent delighted 
ears till, suddenly, with the abruptness 
of the trump of doom, all the microphonic 
chorus of the tiny, golden lovers was swept 
away, obliterated, in a Gargantuan blast 
of sound—no less wild, no less musical, no 
less passionate with love, but immense, 
compelling by very vastitude of volume. 

The eager eyes of the man and woman 
sought instantly the channel past open 
French windows and the screen of the 
sleeping-porch to the road through the 
lilacs, while they waited breathlessly for the 
great stallion to appear. Again, unseen, he 
trumpeted and Dick said: 

“T will sing you a song, my haughty 
moon. It is not my song. It is the Moun- 
tain Lad’s. It is what he nickers. Listen! 
He sings it again. This is what he says: 
‘Hear me! I am Eros. I stamp upon the 
hills. I fill the wide valleys. The mares 
hear me, and startle, in quiet pastures; for 
they know me. The grass grows rich and 
richer; the land is filled with fatness, and 
the sap is in the trees. It is the spring. 
The spring is mine. I am monarch of my 
kingdom of the spring. The mares remem- 
ber my voice. They know me aforetime, 
through their mothers before them. Hear 
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me! Iam Eros. I stamp upon the hills, 
and the wide valleys are my _ heralds, 
echoing the sound of my approach.’” 

And Paula pressed closer to her husband, 
and was pressed, as her lips touched his fore- 
head, and as the pair of them, gazing at 
the empty road among the lilacs, saw it filled 
with the eruptive vision of the Mountain 
Lad, majestic and mighty, the gnat-crea- 
ture of a man upon his back absurdly small; 
his eyes wild and desirous with the blue 
sheen that surfaces the eyes of stallions; his 
mouth, flecked with the froth and fret of 
high spirit, now brushed to burnished knees 
of impatience, now tossed skyward to utter- 
ance of that vast, compelling call that shook 
the air. 

Almost as an echo, from afar, came a 
thin, sweet, answering whinny. 

“Tt is the Fotherington Princess,” Paula 
breathed softly. 

Again Mountain Lad trumpeted his call, 
and Dick chanted: 

‘Hear me! I am Eros. 
the hills.” 

And almost, for a flash of an instant, 
Paula knew resentment of her husband’s 
admiration for the splendid beast. And the 
next instant resentment vanished, and, she 
cried gaily, 

“And now, Red Cloud, the ‘Song of the 
Acorn.’” 

Dick glanced half absently to her from 
the pamphlet folded on his finger, and then, 
with equal pitch of gaiety, sang: 


I stamp upon 


‘The acorns come down from heaven! 

I plant the short acorns in the valley! 

I plant the long acorns in the valley! 

I sprout, I, the black-oak acorn, sprout, I sprout! ” 


She had impressed herself very close 
against him during his moment of chanting, 
but, in the first moments that succeeded, 
she felt the restless movement of the hand 
that held the finger-marked hog-pamphlet, 
and caught the swift, though involuntary 
flash of his eye to the clock on his desk that 
marked eleven-twenty-five. Again she 
tried to hold him, although, with equal in- 
voluntariness, her attempt was made in 
mild terms of resentment. 

“You are a strange and wonderful Red 
Cloud,” she said slowly. ‘Sometimes, al- 
most, am I convinced that you are utterly 
Red Cloud, planting your acorns and sing- 
ing your savage joy of the planting. And, 
sometimes, almost, you are to me the ultra- 
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modern man, the last word of the two- 
legged, male human that finds Trojan ad- 
ventures in sieges of statistics, and, armed 
with test-tubes and hypodermics, engages 
in gladiatorial contests with weird micro- 
organisms. At times, it seems you should 
wear glasses and be bald-headed.”’ 

“That I have no right of vigor to possess 
an armful of girl,” he completed for her, 
drawing her still closer. ‘Well, listen, I 
have a plan. In a few days e 

But his plan died in birth, for, at their 
backs, came a discreet cough of warning, 
and, both heads turning as one, they saw 
Bonbright, the assistant secretary, with 
a sheaf of notes on yellow sheets in his hand. 

“Four telegrams,” he murmured apolo- 
getically. “Mr. Blake is confident that two 
of them are very important. One of them 
concerns that Chile shipment of bulls——” 

And Paula, slowly drawing away from her 
husband and rising to her feet, could feel 
him slipping from her toward his tables 
of statistics, bills of lading, and secreta- 
ries, foremen, and managers. 

“Oh, Paula,” Dick called, as she was 
fading through the doorway, “I’ve chris- 
tened the last boy. He’s to be known as 
Oh Ho. How do you like it?” 

Her reply began with a hint of forlorn- 
ness that vanished with her smile. 

“You will play ducks and drakes with 
the house-boys’ names.” 

“T never do it with pedigreed stock,” 
he assured her, with a solemnity belied by 
the challenging twinkle in his eyes. 

“T didn’t mean that,” was her retort. 
“T meant that you were exhausting the 
possibilities of the language. Before long 
you'll have to be calling them Oh Bel, Oh 
Hell, and Oh Go to Hell. Your ‘Oh’ was 
a mistake. You should have started with 
‘Red.’ Then you could have had Red Bull, 
Red Horse, Red Dog, Red Frog, Red Fern 
—and, and all the rest of the reds.” 

She mingled her laughter with his as she 
vanished, and, the next moment, the tele- 
gram before him, he was immersed in the 
details of the shipment, at two hundred 
and fifty dollars each, f. o. b., of three 
hundred registered yearling bulls to the 
beef-ranges of Chile. Even so, vaguely, 
with vague pleasure, he heard Paula sing 
her way back across the patio to her long 
wing of house, though he was unaware that 
her voice was a trifle, just the merest trifle, 
subdued. 
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THIS IS MY TASK 
By Ella Wheeler © Wilcox. 


HEN the whole world resounds with rude alarms 
Of warring arms, 
When God's good earth, from border unto border, 
Shows man's disorder, 
Let me not waste my dower of mortal might 
In grieving over wrongs | cannot right. 
This 1s my task: Amid discordant strife 
To keep a clean, sweet center in my life, 
And though the human orchestra may be 
Playing all out of key, 
To tune my soul to symphonies above 
And sound the note of love. 
This is my task. 


When, by the minds of men, most beauteous -Faith 
Seems doomed to death, 
And to her place is hoisted, by soul-treason, 
The dullard Reason, 
Let me not hurry forth with flag unfurled 
To proselyte an unbelieving world. 
This is my task: In depths of unstarred night 
Or in diverting and distracting light, 
To keep (in crowds or in my room alone) 
Faith on her lofty throne, 
And whatsoever happen or befall, 
To see God's hand in all. 

This is my task. 


When, in church pews, men worship God in words, 
But meet their kind with swords, 
When fair Religion, stripped of holy passion, 
Walks masked as Fashion, 
Let me not wax indignant at the sight 
Or waste my strength bewailing hier sad plight. 
This is my task: To search in my own min 
Until the qualities of God I find; 
To seek them in the heart of friend and foe, 
Or high or low, 
And in my hours of toil or prayer or play, 
To live my creed each day. 

This is my task. 
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but I'm not sixteen, either!” 


(Blue Serge) 
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The situation that here confronts Emma McChesney is one that many another modern woman has 


encountered. 
ment to which she consents. 


One can quite understand the feelings of her husband when he proposes the arrange- 
But do you believe that he really hopes it will be permanent? Is 


it possible to conceive of the new Mrs. Buck as a life partner in the sense of a home-keeping wife 


only? 


every opportunity for indulgence in the most complete domesticity. 
of her friends, which includes every Cosmopolitan reader, are anxious to know how she makes out. 


By Edna Ferber 


Author of ** A Closer Corporation,” and other Emma McChesney stories 


OR ten years Mrs. Emma McChes- 
ney’s home had been a wardrobe- 
trunk. She had taken her family 
life at second hand. Four nights 
out of the seven her bed was “lower eight,” 
and her breakfast, as many mornings, a 
cinder-strewn, lukewarm horror, taken ééte-d- 

téte with a sleepy-eyed stranger and presided 
over by a white-coated, black-faced bandit 

to whom a coffee-slopped saucer was a 

matter of course. 

It had been her habit, during those ten 
years on the road as traveling saleswoman 
for the T. A. Buck Featherloom Petticoat 
Company, to avoid the discomfort of the 
rapidly chilling car by slipping early into 
her berth. There, in kimono, if not in 
comfort, she would shut down the electric 
light with a snap, raise the shade, and, 
propped up on one elbow, watch the little 
towns go by. They had a wonderful fas- 
cination for her, those Middle Western 
towns whose very names had a comfortable, 
homelike sound—Sandusky, Galesburg, 
Crawfordsville, Appleton—very real towns, 
with very real people in them. Peering 
wistfully out through the dusk, she could 
get little intimate glimpses of the home 
life of these people as the night came on. 
In those modest frame houses near the 
station, they need not trouble to pull down 
the shades as must their cautious city 
cousins. As the train slowed down there 


could be had a glimpse of a matronly house- 
wife moving deftly about in the kitchen’s 
warm, yellow glow, a man reading a paper 
in slippered, shirt-sleeved comfort, a pig- 
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True, a real home she has always longed for, and here we have her installed in one with 


We are perfectly sure that all 





tailed girl at the piano, a woman with a baby 
in her arms, or a family group, perhaps, 
seated about the table, deep in an after- 
supper conclave. 

Emma always liked that picture best. 
Her keen, imaginative mind could sense 
the scene, could actually follow the trend 
of the talk during this, the most genial, 
homely, soul-cheering hour of the day. 
The trifling events of the last twelve hours 
in schoolroom, in store, in office, in street, 
in kitchen loom up large as they are re- 
hearsed in that magic, animated, cozy 
moment just before ma says, with a sigh: 

“Well, folks, go on into the sitting-room. 
Me and Nellie ’ve got to clear away.” 

Just silhouettes as the train flashed by— 
these small-town people—but very human, 
very enviable to Emma McChesney. 

“They’re real,” she would say. “‘They’re 
regular, threc-meals-a-day people. I’ve 
been peeking in at their windows for ten 
years, and I’ve learned that it is in these 
towns that folks really live. The difference 
between life here and life in New York is 
the difference between area and depth. 
D’you see what Imean? In New York they 
live by the mile, and here they live by the 
cubic foot. Well, I'd rather have one juicy, 
thick club-steak than a whole platterful 
of quarter-inch. It’s the same idea.” 

To those of her business colleagues whose 
habit it was to lounge in the hotel window 
with sneering comment upon the small- 
town procession as it went by, Emma 
McChesney had been wont to say: 

“Don’t sneer at Main Street. 
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you come to think of it, Fifth Avenue, any 
bright winter afternoon between four and six, 
is only Main Street on a busy day multiplied 
by one thousand.” 

Emma McChesney was not the sort of 
woman to rail at a fate that had placed 
her in the harness instead of in the carriage. 
But, during all the long years of up-hill pull, 
from the time she started with a humble 
salary in the office of the T. A. Buck Feather- 
loom Petticoat Company, through the years 
spent on the road up to the very time when 
the crown of success came to her in the 
form of the secretaryship of the prosperous 
firm of T. A. Buck, there was a minor but 
fixed ambition in her heart. That same 
ambition is to be found deep down in the 
heart of every woman whose morning cos- 
tume is a tailor suit, whose newspaper must 
be read in hurried snatches on the way 
down-town in crowded train or car, and to 
whom nine A. M. spells “business.” 

“Tn twenty years,” Emma McChesney 
used to say, “I’ve never known what it is 
to loll in leisure. I’ve never had a chance 
to luxuriate. Sunday? To a working 
woman, Sunday is for the purpose of re- 
pairing the ravages of the other six days. 
By the time you’ve washed your brushes, 
mended your skirt-braid, darned your 
stockings and gloves, looked for gray hairs 
and crows’-feet, and skimmed the maga- 
zine section, it’s Monday.” 

It was small wonder that Emma Mc- 
Chesney’s leisure had been limited. In 
those busy years, she had not only earned 
the living for herself and her boy; she had 
trained that boy into manhood and placed 
his foot on the first rung of business suc- 
cess. She had transformed the T. A. Buck 
Featherloom Petticoat Company from a 
placidly mediocre concern to a thriving, 
flourishing, nationally known institution. 
All this might have turned another woman’s 
head. It only served to set Emma Mc- 
Chesney’s more splendidly on her shoulders. 
Not too splendidly, however; for, with her 
marriage to her handsome business partner, 
T. A. Buck, that head was found to fit very 
cozily into the comfortable hollow formed 
by T. A. Buck’s right arm. 

“Emma,” Buck had said, just before 
their marriage, ‘what is the arrangement 
to be after—after——”’ 

“Just what it is now, I suppose,”” Emma 
had replied, ‘except that we'll go down to 
the office together.” 
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He had regarded her thoughtfully for a 
long minute. Then, 

“‘Emma, for three months after our mar- 
riage will you try being just Mrs. T. A. 
Buck?” 

“You mean no factory, no Featherlooms, 
no dictation, no business bothers!” Her 
voice was a rising scale of surprise. 

“Just try it for three months, with the 
privilege of a lifetime if you like it. But 
try it. I—Id like to see you there when I 
leave, Emma. I’d like to have you there 
when I come home. I suppose I sound 
like a selfish Turk, but eS 

“You sound like a regular husband,” 
Emma McChesney had interrupted, “and 
I love you for it. Now listen, T. A.: For 
three whole months I’m going to be what 
the yellow novels used to call a doll-wife. 
I’m going to meet you at the door every 
night with a rose in my hair. I shall wear 
pink things with lace ruffleson ’em. Don’t 
you know that I’ve been longing to do just 
those things for years and years? I’m going 
to blossom out into a beauty. Watch me! 
I’ve never had time to study myself. T’ll 
hold shades of yellow and green and flesh- 
color up to my face to see which brings out 
the right tints. I’m going to gaze at myself 
through half-closed eyes to see which shade 
produces tawny lights in my hair. Ever 
since I can remember, I’ve been so busy that 
it has been a question of getting the best 
possible garments in the least possible time 
for the smallest possible sum. In that case, 
one gets blue serge. I’ve worn blue serge 
until it feels like a convict’s uniform. I’m 
going to blossom out into fawn and green 
and mauve. I shall get evening dresses 
with only bead shoulder-straps. I’m going 
toshop. I’ve never really seen Fifth Avenue 
between eleven and one, when the real peo- 
ple come out. My views of it have been at 
nine A. M., when the office-workers are going 
to work, and at five-thirty, when they are 
going home. I will now cease to observe the 
proletariat and mingle with the predatory. 
Ill go in for those tiffin things at the Plaza. 
If I do, I'll probably never be the same 
woman again.” 

To all of which T. A. Buck had replied: 

“Go as far as you like. Take fencing 
lessons, if you want to, or Sanskrit. Let me 
shoulder the business worries for a while. 
You’ve borne them long enough.” 

“Tt’s a bargain. For three months I 
shall do nothing more militant than to 
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pick imaginary threads off your coat lapel 
and pout when you mention business. At 
the end of those three months we'll go into 
private session, compare notes, and de- 
termine whether the plan shall cease or 
permanent. Shake hands on it.” 

They shook hands solemnly. As they 
did so, a faint shadow of doubt hovered 
far, far back in the depths of T. A. Buck’s 
fine eyes. And a faint, inscrutable smile 
lurked in the corners of Emma’s lips. 

So it was that Emma McChesney, the 
alert, the capable, the brisk, the business- 
like, assumed the réle of Mrs. T. A. Buck, 
the leisurely, the languid, the elegant. She, 
who, formerly at eleven in the morning, 
might have been seen bent on selling the 
best possible bill of spring Featherlooms 
to Joe Greenbaum, of Keokuk, Iowa, could 
now be found in a modiste’s gray-and- 
raspberry salon, being draped and pinned 
and fitted. She, whose dynamic force once 


become 
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charged the entire office and factory with 
energy and efficiency, now distributed a tithe 
of that priceless vigor here, a tithe there, a 
tithe everywhere, and thus broke the very 
back-bone of its power. 

She had never been a woman to do things 
by halves. What she undertook to do she 
did thoroughly and whole-heartedly. This 
principle she applied to her new mode of 
life as rigidly as she had to the old. 

That first month slipped magically by. 
Emma was too much a woman not to feel 
a certain exquisite pleasure in the selecting 
of delicate and becoming fabrics. There 
was a thrill of novelty in being able to 
spend an hour curled up with a book after 
lunch, to listen to music one afternoon a 
week, to drive through the mistily gray 
park, to walk up the thronged, sparkling 
Avenue, pausing before its Aladdin’s Cave 
windows. Simple-enough pleasures, and 
taken quite as a matter of course by thou- 
sands of other women who had no work- 
filled life behind them to use as contrast. 
The first new gown was exciting. It was 
also gratifyingly becoming. Her shining 


blond head rose above the soft back- 
ground of velvet and fur with an 


effect to distract the least observing. 

“Like it?” she had asked 

Buck, turning slowly, frankly 
sure of herself. 

“You’re wonderful in it,” 

said T.A. Buck. “Say, 

Emma, where’s 

that blue thing 

you used to 


There was a thrill of novelty in being able to spend an hour curled up with a book 
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wear—the one with the white cuffs and 
collar, and the little blue hat with the what- 
cha- ma-call-ems on it?” 

“TA. Buck, you’re—you ‘re—well, you’re 
a man, that’s what you are! That blue 
thing was worn threadbare in the office. 
I thought of giving it to the laundress’s 
niece. 

“Oh,” said Buck, unruffled, “too bad! 
There was something about that dress— 
I don’t know——’”’ 

At the first fitting of the second gown, 
Emma revolted openly. 

On the floor at Emma’s feet there was 
knotted into a contortionistic attitude a 
small, wiry, impolite person named Smalley. 
Miss Smalley was an artist in draping and 
knew it. She was the least fashionable 
person in all that smart dressmaking es- 
tablishment. She refused to notice the 
corset-coiffure-and-charmeuse edict that 
governed all other employees in the shop. 
In her shabby little dress, her steel- 
rimmed spectacles, her black-sateen apron, 
Smalley might have passed for a Bird 
Center home dressmaker. Yet, given a 
yard or two or three of satin and a saucer 
of pins, Smalley could make the dumpiest 
of débutantes look like a fragile flower. 

At a critical moment Emma sstirred. 
Handicapped as she was by a mouthful 
of nineteen pins and her bow-knot attitude, 
Smalley still could voice a protest. 

‘Don’t move!” she commanded thickly. 

“Wait a minute,” Emma said, and moved 
again, more disastrously than before. 
“Don’t you think it’s too—too young?” 

She eyed herself in the mirror anxiously, 
then looked down at Miss Smalley’s nut- 
cracker face. 

“Of course it is,” mumbled Miss Smalley. 
“Everybody’s clothes are too young for 
“em nowadays. The only difference between 
the dresses we make for girls of sixteen 
and the dresses we make for their grand- 
mothers of sixty is that the sixty-year-old 
ones want ’em shorter and lower, and they 
run more to rosebud trimming.” 

Emma surveyed the acid Miss Smalley 
with a look that was half amused, half vexed, 
wholly determined. 

“T shan’t wear it! Heaven knows I’m 
not sixty, but I’m not sixteen, either! I 
don’t want to be.” 


Miss Smalley, doubling again to her 


task, flung upward a 
“Well, anyway, 


you’ve got the hair and 


grudging compliment. - 
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the coloring and the figure for it. Goodness 
knows you look young enough!” 

“That’s because I’ve worked hard all 
my life,” retorted Emma almost viciously. 

“Another month of this leisure, and I'll be 
as wrinkled as the rest of them.” 

Smalley’s magic fingers paused in their 
manipulation of a soft fold of satin. 

‘Worked? Earned a living? Used your 
wits and brains every day against the wits 
and brains of other folks?’ ” 

“Every day.” 

Into the eyes of Miss Smalley, the artist in 
draping, there crept the shrewd twinkle of 
Miss Smalley, the successful woman in busi- 
ness. She turned her gaze on Emma, who 
was smiling down at her. 

“Then, for goodness’ sake don’t stop! 
I’ve found out that work is a kind of self- 


oiler. If you’re used to it, the minute you 
stop you begin to get rusty, and your 
hinges creak and you clog up. And the 


next thing you know, you break down. 
Work that you like to do is a blessing. It 
keeps you young. When my mother was 
my age, she was crippled with rheumatism, 
and all gnarled up and quavery, and all 
she had to look forward to was death. 
Now me—every time the styles in skirts 
change, I get a new hold on life. And on 
a day when I can make a short, fat woman 
look like a tall, thin woman just by sitting 
here on my knees with a handful of pins 
and giving her the line she needs, I go home 
feeling like I’d just been born.” 

“T know that feeling,” said Emma, in 
her eyes a sparkle that had long been 
absent. “I’ve had it when I’ve landed a 
thousand-dollar Featherloom order from 
a man who has assured me that he isn’t 
interested in our line.” 

At dinner that evening, Emma’s gown was 
so obviously not of the new crop that even 
her husband’s inexpert eye noted it. 

“That’s not one of the new ones, is it?” 

“This? And you a manufacturer of 
skirts!” 

“What’s the matter with the supply of 
new dresses? Isn’t there enough to go 
round?” 

“Enough! I’ve never had so many new 
gowns in my life. The trouble is that I 
shan’t feel at home in them until I’ve had 
‘em all dry-cleaned at least once.” 

During the second month there came a 
sudden, sharp change in skirt modes. For 
four years women had been mincing along 














in garments so absurdly narrow that each 
step was a thing to be considered, each 
curbing or car-step demanding careful 
negotiation. Now, Fashion, in her freak- 
iest mood, commanded a bewildering width 
of skirt. Emma knew what that meant for 
the Featherloom workrooms and selling 
staff. New designs, new models, a shift in 
prices, a boom for petticoats, for four years 
a garment despised. 

A hundred questions were on the tip of 
Emma’s tongue; a hundred suggestions 
flashed into her keen mind; there occurred 
to her a design for a new model which should 
be full and flaring without being bulky and 
uncomfortable. 

But a bargain was a bargain. Still, Emma 
Buck was as human as Emma McChesney 
had been. She could not resist a timid, 

“T, A., are you--that is—I was just 
wondering—you’re making ’em wide, I 
suppose, for the spring trade.” 

A queer little look flashed into T. A. 
Buck’s eyes—a relieved look that was as 
quickly replaced by an expression both 
baffled and anxious. 

“Why-a—mmmm—yes—oh, yes, we’re 
making ’em up wide, but——” 

“But what?” Emma leaned forward. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing.”’ 

During the second month there came 
calling on Emma those solid and heavy 
New Yorkers, with whom the Buck family 
had been on friendly terms for many years. 
They came at the correct hour, in their 
correct motors or conservative broughams, 
wearing their quietly correct clothes, and 
Emma gave them tea, and they talked on 
every subject from suffrage to salad-dress- 
ings and from war to weather, but never 
once was mention made of business. And 
Emma’s life had been interwoven with 
business for almost fifteen years! 

There were dinners—long, heavy, cor- 
rect dinners. Emma, very well dressed, 
bright-eyed, alert, intelligent, vital, be- 
came very popular at these affairs, and her 
husband was very proud of her popularity. 
And if anyone as thoroughly alive as Mrs. 
T. A. Buck could have been bored to ex- 
tinction by anything, then those dinners 
would have accomplished the deadly work. 

“T. A.,” she said, one evening, after a 
particularly large affair of this sort, “T. 
A., have you ever noticed anything about 
me that is different from other women?” 
“Have I? Well, I should say I——” 
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“Oh, I don’t mean what you mean, dear 
—thanks just the same. I mean those 
women to-night. They all seem to ‘go in’ 
for something—votes or charity or dancing 
or social service or something—even the girls. 
And they all sounded so amateurish, so un- 
trained, so unprepared, yet they seemed to 
be dreadfully in earnest.” 

“This is the difference,’ said T. A. 
Buck. ‘“You’ve rubbed up against life, 
and you know. They’ve always been shel- 
tered, but now they want to know. Well, 
naturally they’re going to bungle and bump 
their heads a good many times before they 
really find out.” 

“Anyway,” reflected Emma, “they want 
to know. That’s something. It’s better 
to have bumped your head,- even though 
you never see what’s on the other side of 
the wall, than never to have tried to climb 
a 

It was in the third week of the third 
month that Emma encountered Hortense. 
Hortense, before her marriage to Henry, 
the shipping-clerk, had been a very pretty, 
very pert, very devoted little stenographer 
in the office of the T. A. Buck Featherloom 
Petticoat Company. She had married just 
a month after her employers, and Emma, 
from the fulness of her own brimming cup 
of happiness, had made Hortense happy 
with a gift of linens and lingerie and lace 
of a fineness that Hortense’s beauty-loving 
feminine heart could never have hoped for. 

They met in the busy aisle of a down- 
town department store and shook hands 
as do those who have a common bond. 

Hortense, as pretty as ever and as pert, 
spoke first. 

“T wouldn’t have known you, Mrs. 
Mc—Buck!” 

“No? Why not?” 

“You look—no one would think you’d 
ever worked in your life. I was down at the 
office the other day for a minute—the 
first time since I was married. They told 
me you weren't there any more.” 

“No; I haven’t been down since my 
marriage. I’m like you—an elegant lady 
of leisure.” 

Hortense’s bright-blue eyes dwelt search- 
ingly on the face of her former employer. 

“The bunch in the office said they missed 
you something awful.” Then, in haste: 
“Oh, I don’t mean that Mr. Buck don’t 
make things go all right. They’re awful 
fond of him. But—I don’t know—Miss 
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Kelly said she never has got over waiting 
for the sound of your step down the hall 
at nine—sort of light and quick and sharp 
and busy, as if you couldn’t wait till you 
waded into the day’s work. Do you know 
what I mean?” 

“T know what you mean,” said Emma. 

There was a little pause. The two women, 
so far apart yet so near, so different yet 
so like, gazed down into each other’s soul. 

“‘Miss it, don’t you?” asked Hortense. 

“Yes; don’t you?” 

“Do I! Say—” She turned and indi- 
cated the women surging up and down the 
store aisles, and her glance and gesture 
were replete with contempt. ‘Say, look 
at ’em—wandering around here, aimless 
as a lot of chickens in a barnyard! Half 
of ’em are here because they haven’t got 
anything else to do. Think of it! I’ve 
watched ’em lots of times. They go pawing 
over silks and laces and trimmings just 
for the pleasure of feeling em. They stand 
in front of a glass case with a figure in it all 
dressed up in satin and furs and jewels, 
and you’d think they were worshiping an 
idol like they used to in the olden days. 
They don’t seem to have anything to do. 
Nothing to occupy their—their heads. 
Say, if I thought I was going to be like 
them in time, I-——” 

“Hortense, my dear child, 
you’re happy, aren’t you? Henry—— 

“Well, I should say we are! I’m crazy 
about Henry, and he thinks I’m perfect. 
Honestly, ain’t they a scream? They think 
they’re so big and manly and all, and they’ re 
just like kids; ain’t it so? We’re living ina 
four-room apartment in Harlem. We've 
got it fixed up too cozy for anything.” 

“T’d like to come and see you,” 
Emma. 

Hortense opened her eyes wide. 

“Honestly, if you would——”’ 

“Let’s go up now. I’ve the car outside.” 

“Now! Why I—Id love it!” 

They chattered like schoolgirls on the 
way up-town—these two who had found 
so much in common. The little apartment 
reached, Hortense threw open the door 
with the confident gesture of the house- 
keeper who is not afraid to have her house- 
hold taken by surprise. 

Hortense had been a clean-cut little 
stenographer. Her correspondence had 
always been free from erasures, thumb- 
marks, errors. Her four-room flat was as 


you’re— 
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spotless as her typewritten letters had 
been. The kitchen shone in its blue-and- 
white and nickel. A canary chirped in the 
tiny dining-room. There were books and 
magazines on the sitting-room table. The 
bedroom was brave in its snowy spread 
and the toilet silver that had been Henry’s 
gift to her the Christmas they became 
engaged. 

Emma examined everything, exclaimed 
over everything, admired everything. Hor- 
tense glowed like a rose. 

“Do you really like it? I like the green 
velours in the sitting-room, don’t you? 
It’s always so kind of cheerful. We’re not 
all settled yet. I don’t suppose we ever 
will be. Sundays, Henry putters around, 
putting up shelves and fooling around 
with a can of paint. I always tell him he 
ought to have lived on a farm, where he’d 
have elbow-room.” 

‘““No wonder you’re so happy and busy!” 
Emma exclaimed, and patted the girl’s 
fresh, young cheek. 

Hortense was silent a moment. 

“I’m happy,” she said, at last, “but I 
ain’t busy. And—well, if you’re not busy, 
you can’t be happy very long, can you?”’ 

“No,” said Emma, “idleness, when you’re 
not used to it, is misery.” 

“There! You've said it! It’s like run- 
ning on half-time when you’re used to a 
day- and night-shift. Something’s lacking. 
It isn’t that Henry isn’t grand to me, be- 
cause he is. Evenings, we’re so happy that 
we just sit and grin at each other, and half 
the time we forget to go to a ‘movie.’ 
After Henry leaves in the morning, I get 
to work. I suppose, in the old days, when 
women used to have to chop the kindling, 
and catch the water for washing in a rain- 
barrel, and keep up a fire in the kitchen 
stove, and do their own bread baking and 
all, it used to keep ’em hustling. But, my 
goodness! A four-room flat for two isn’t 
any work. By eleven, I’m through. I’ve 
straightened everything from the bed to the 
refrigerator; the marketing’s done, and 
the dinner vegetables are sitting around in 
cold water. The mending for two is a joke. 
Henry says it’s a wonder I don’t sew 
double-breasted buttons on his under- 
shirts.” 

Emma was not smiling. But, then, 
neither was Hortense. She was talking 
lightly, seemingly, but her pretty face was 
quite serious. 
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“The big noise in my day is when Henry 
comes home at six. That was all right and 
natural, I suppose, in those times when a 
quilting-bee was a wild afternoon’s work, 
and teaching school was the most advanced 
job a woman could hold down.” 

Emma was gazing fascinated at the girl’s 
sparkling face. Her own eyes were very 
bright, and her lips were parted. 

‘Tell me, Hortense,” she said now, ‘‘ what 
does Henry say to all this? Have you told 
him how you feel?” 

“Well, I—I talked to him about it once 
or twice. I told him that I’ve got about 
twenty-four solid hours a week that I 
might be getting fifty cents an hour for. 
You know, I worked for a manuscript- 
typewriting concern before I came over to 
Buck’s—plays and stories and that kind of 
thing. They used to like my work because 
I never queered their speeches by leaving 
out punctuation or mixing up the characters. 
The manager there said I could have work 
any time I wanted it. I’ve got my own 
typewriter. I got it second hand when I 
first started in. Henry picks around on it 
sometimes, evenings. I hardly ever touch 
it. It’s getting rusty—and so am I.” 

“Tt isn’t just the money you want, 
Hortense? Are you sure?” 

“Of course I’d like the money. That 
extra coming in would mean books—I’m 
crazy about reading, and so is Henry— 
and theaters and lots of things we can’t 
afford now. But that isn’t all. Henry 
don’t want to be a shipping-clerk all his 
life. He’s crazy about mechanics and that 
kind of stuff. But the books that he needs 
cost a lot. Don’t you suppose I’d be proud 
to feel that the extra money I’d earned 
would lift him up where he could have a 
chance to be something? But Henry is 
dead set against it. He says he is the one 
that’s going to earn the money around 
here. I try to tell him that I’m used to 
using my mind. He laughs and pinches my 
cheek and tells me to use it thinking about 
him.” She stopped suddenly and regarded 
Emma with conscience-smitten eyes. ‘You 
don’t think I’m running down Henry, do 
you? My goodness, I don’t want you to 
think that I’d change back again for a 
million dollars, because I wouldn’t!” 

Emma came swiftly over and put one 
hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“T don’t think it. Not for a minute! -I 
know that the world is full of Henrys, and 
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that the number of Hortenses is growing 
larger and larger. I don’t know if the four- 
room flats are to blame, or whether it’s just 
a natural development. But the Henry- 
Hortense situation seems to be spreading 
to the nine-room-and-three-baths apart- 
ments, too.” 

Hortense nodded a knowing head. 

“T kind of thought so, from the way you 
were listening.” 

The two, standing there gazing at each 
other almost shyly, suddenly began to laugh. 
The laugh was a safety-valve. Then both 
became serious. 

‘““T wonder,” said Emma very gently, 
“if a small Henry, some day, won’t provide 
you with an outlet for all that stored-up 
energy.” 

Hortense looked up very bravely. 

“Maybe. You—you must have been 
about my age when your boy was born. 
Did he make you feel—different?” 

The shade of sadness that always came at 
the mention of those unhappy years of her 
early marriage crept into Emma’s face. 

“That was not the same, dear,” she ex- 
plained. “I hadn’t your sort of Henry. 
You see, my boy was my only excuse for 
living. You'll never know what that 
means. And when things grew altogether 
impossible and I knew that I must earn 
a living for Jock and myself, I just did it— 
that’s all. I had to.” 

Hortense thought that over for one de- 
liberate moment. 

“Tl tell you what I think,” she an- 
nounced, at last, ‘though I don’t know that 
I can just exactly put it into words. I 
mean this: Some people are just bound to— 
to give, to build up things, to—well, to 
manufacture, because they just can’t help 
it. It’s in ’em, and it’s got to come out. 
Dynamos—that’s what Henry’s technical 
books would call them. You're one— 
a great big one. I’m one. Just a little 
tiny one. But it’s sparking away there all 
the time, and it might as well be put to 
some use, mightn’t it?” 

Emma bent down and kissed the troubled 
forehead, and then, very tenderly, the 
pretty, puckered lips. 

“Little Hortense,” she said, “you’re 
asking a great big question. I can answer 
it for myself, but I can’t answer it for you. 
It’s too dangerous. I wouldn’t if I could.” 

Emma, waiting in the hall for the lift, 
looked back at the slim little figure in the 





Two hours later, they were still bent over the much marked bit of paper. 
in it was not that of those who would solve a perplexing problem 


doorway. There was a droop to the 
shoulders. Emma’s heart smote her. 

‘Don’t bother your head about all this, 
little girl,” she called back to her. ‘Just 
forget to be ambitious and remember to be 
happy. That’s much the better way.” 

Hortense, from the doorway, grinned 
a rather wicked little grin. 

“When are you going back to the office, 
Mrs. Buck?” she asked quietly enough. 

“What makes you think I’m going back 
at all?”? demanded Emma, stepping into 
the shaky little elevator. 

“T don’t think it,” retorted Hortense, 
once more the pert. “I know it.” 

Emmaknewit, too. Shehad knownit from 
the moment that she shook hands in her com- 
pact. There was still one week remaining of 
the stipulated three months. To Emma, that 
one week was longer than the combined 
twelve. But she went through with colors fly- 
ing. Whatever Emma McChesney Buck did, 
she did well. But, then, T: A. Buck had done 
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his part well, too—so well that, on the final 
day, Emma felt a sinking at her heart. He 
seemed so satisfied with affairs as they were. 

Emmahad planned a very special little din- 
ner that evening. She wore a very special 
gown, too—one of thenewones. T.A. noticed 
it at once, and the dinner as well, being that 
kind of husband. Still, Annie, the cook, com- 
plained later to the parlor-maid about the 
thanklessness of cooking dinners for folks 
who didn’t eat more’n a mouthful, anyway. 

Dinner over, 

“Well, Emma?” said T. A. Buck. 

“Light your cigar, T. A.,”’ said Emma. 
“You'll need it.” 

T. A. lighted it with admirable leisureli- 
ness, sent out a great puff of smoke, and 
surveyed his wife through half-closed lids. 

“Well, Emma?” he said again gently. 

Emma looked at him a moment apprecia- 
tively. She had too much poise and bal- 
ance and control herself not to recognize 
and admire those qualities in others. 

Sit 








“T. A., if I had been what they call a 
home body, we wouldn’t be married to- 
day, would we?” 

* No.” 

“You knew plenty of home women that 
you could have married, didn’t you?”’ 

“T didn’t ask them, Emma, but——”’ 

“You know what I mean. Now listen, 
T. A.: I’ve loafed for three months. I’ve 
lolled and lazied and languished. And I’ve 
never been so tired in my life—not even 
when we were taking January inventory. 
Another month of this, and I’d be an old, 
old woman. I understand, now, what it is 
that brings that hard, tired look into the 
faces of the idle women. They have to work 
so hard to try to keep happy. I suppose if 
I had been a home body all my life, I might 
be hardened to this kind of thing. But it’s 
too late now. And I’m thankful for it. 
Those women who want to shop and dress 
and drive and play are welcome to my share 
of it. If I am to be punished in the next 
world for my wickedness in this, I know what 
form my torture will take. Ishall have to 


go from shop to shop with a piece of lace in 
my hand, matching a sample of insertion. 
Fifteen years of being in the thick of it spoil 


one for tatting and tea. The world is full of 
home bodies, I suppose. And they’re happy. 
I suppose I might have been one, too, if 
I hadn’t been obliged to get out and hustle. 
But it’s too late to learn now. Besides, 
I don’t want to. If I do try, I'll be de- 
stroying the very thing that attracted you 
to me in the first place.” 

“But Emma,” interrupted Buck very 
quietly, “I don’t want you to try.” 

Emma, with a rush of words at her very 
lips, paused, eyed him for a doubtful 
moment, asked a faltering question. 

“You said you wanted me to be here 
when you came home and when you left, 
didn’t you? Do you mean you——’” 

“T mean that I’ve missed my business 
partner every minute for three months. 
All the time we’ve been going to those fool 
dinners, I’ve been bursting to talk skirts 
to you. I—say, Emma, Adler’s designed 
a new model—a full one, of course, but 
there’s something wrong with it.” 

Emma came swiftly over to his chair. 

‘“‘ Makea sketch of it, can’t you?” she said. 

From his pocket Buck drew a pencil, 
an envelop, and fell to sketching rapidly, 
squinting down through his cigar smoke 
as he worked. 


“Tt’s like this,” he began, absorbed and 
happy. ‘You see where the fulness begins 
at the knee——”’ 

“Yes!” prompted Emma breathlessly. 

Two hours later, they were still bent over 
the much marked bit of paper. But their 
interest in it was not that of those who 
would solve a perplexing problem. It was 
the lingering, satisfied contemplation of a 
task accomplished. 

Emma straightened, leaned back, sighed 
—a victorious, happy sigh. 

“And to think,” she said, marveling, 
“to think that I once envied the women 
who had nothing to do but the things I’ve 
done in the last three months!” 

Buck had risen, stretched luxuriously, 
yawned. Now he came over to his wife 
and took her head in his two hands cozily, 
and stood a moment looking into her shin- 
ing eyes. 

‘“‘“Emma, I may have mentioned this once 
or twice before, but perhaps you'll still be 
interested to know that I think you’re a 
wonder. A wonder! You’re the——” 

“Oh, well, we won’t quarrel about that,” 
smiled Emma brazenly. “But I wonder if 
Adler will agree with us when he sees what 
we’ve done to his newest skirt-design.” 

Suddenly a new thought seemed to strike 
her. She was off down the hall. Buck, 
following in a leisurely manner, hands in 
pockets, stood in the bedroom door and 
watched her plunge into the innermost 
depths of the clothes-closet. 

““What’s the idea, Emma?” 

“Looking for something,’ came back 
his wife’s muffled tones. 

A long wait. 

“Can I help?” 

“T’ve got it!” cried Emma, and emerged 
triumphant, flushed, smiling, holding a 
garment at arm’s length, and a small object 
aloft. 

“What i 

Emma shook the garment smartly, 
turned it this way and that, held it up under 
her chin, having perched the small object 
atop her head. 

“Why, girl!” exclaimed Buck, all agrin, 
“it’s the——” 

“The blue serge,” Emma finished for him, 
“with the white collars and cuffs! And 
what’s more, young man, it’s the little blue 
hat with the what-cha-ma-call-ems on it. 
And, praise be, I’m wearing ’em both down- 
town to-morrow morning!” 


The next Emma McChesney story will be ‘‘ Hoops, My Dear! ’”’ 





Discharge of a Tesla induction-coil of great power 


The tension is about twelvé million volts. 


The volume of the current that leaps across the air space is equal to eight thousand 


16-c.p. incandescent lamps, and the roar of the discharge can be heard for miles 


To-morrows SWvireless 
By Waldemar Kaempfrert 


Ep1tor’s NotE—This article describes the most recent developments of telautomatics, or tele- 
mechanics, the art of performing work at a distance from the source of power, which is transmitted by 


ether-vibrations known as “wireless waves.” 


It takes one to the very limits of the imagination to 


picture the transformation of every-day life that will follow upon the successful application of Mr. Tesla’s 
new invention, while the achievements of Mr. Hammond and others in this field of science foreshadow 
novel apparatus and processes of great usefulness and value to engineering and the other practical arts. 


O flash electricity wirelessly 
through the globe, not in driblets 
but in millions of horse-power, 
and to transform this earth from 

a globular crust, on which men move and 
live, into a planetary power-house from 
which Fiji Islanders and Parisians alike 
may draw what energy they need is a 
vision which has haunted Nikola Tesla for 
years. When it comes, that wireless mil- 
lennium, the cumbrous machinery and the 
tangle of electric conductors that serve us 
now will be swept away. In far-off Tibet 
or near-by Chicago, in northern Hammer- 
fest or southern Melbourne, we shall warm 
ourselves, cook our food, drive our street- 
cars, and light our houses with energy gen- 
erated in stations which have a horse-power 


twice that of Niagara Falls, and which is 
transformed into electric currents undulat- 
ing through the earth with the speed of 
light. We shall converse with one another 
with telepathic directness and swiftness; 
we shall see one another with keen, scientif- 
ically constructed eyes, although oceans 
and continents separate us; we shall travel 
through the air in marvelously constructed 
air-craft which will derive their power from 
the earth; we shall convert night into day 
with illuminants which will be mere tubes and 
globes of cold light—gas-filled or vacuum 
tubes through which currents measured by 
millions of volts will flash. 

Part of the mechanism with which these 
stupendous results are to be achieved was 
disclosed in a United States patent granted 
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to Tesla on 

December 1, 

19014. That 

patent bears 

the simple 

title, “Appa- 

ratus for Trans- 

mitting Electrical Ener- 

gy.” Tothe government 
officials who granted it 

and to the university 
physicist who troubled to 

read it, the document 

must have seemed like 
many another of its kind. 

Yet this “apparatus for 
transmitting electrical 
energy” is the principal ele- 
ment in a whole system of 
artifices which, when developed 
to their fullest possibilities, will 
make electricity as essential in 
our lives as the air we breathe. 
To understand this trans- 
formation of the future, we 
must begin with wireless teleg- 
raphy—not because it bears any 
similarity to the principles which 

Tesla seeks to apply but because 

it is so different. 

Throw a pebble into a pool of 
water. Little waves will ripple out in ever- 
widening circles and finally die away. An 
electric spark—a miniature artificial flash of 
lightning—sends forth similar ever-widening 

‘ electrical waves at the tremendous velocity 
Steel tower, designed by Tesla to contain induc- of one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
tion-coils which will transmit electrical energy miles a second. Because our retinas are 
to the greatest distances on the earth not constituted to see these waves, we must 
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use a spe- 
cially de- 

signed arti- 

ficial eye. 

Every wire- 

less tele- 
graphic- 
receiving station 
contains such an eye to 

visualize the Morse signals flashed by the 
electric spark in the transmitting station. 
Because electrical waves represent en- 
ergy, not a few inventors have tried to use 
them for other purposes than flashing the 
dots and dashes of the Morse code. Proba- 
bly the most conspicuous of these men is 
John Hays Hammond, Junior, whose crew- 
less, wirelessly directed boat and electric 
“dog” have attracted much attention. 
Although he is not the first in the field, he 
has progressed far in what has been called 
“telautomatics”’ and “‘telemechanics.”’ His 
unmanned boat proceeds in the direction 
wirelessly willed by the operator on land 
with a precision that is uncanny, and his 
“dog” is far more obedient to the electric 
waves which he sends out than the average 
domestic bull pup to his master’s call. 
Others who have experimented in this field 
are Branly, a wireless pioneer, who has 
succeeded in firing guns, starting and stop- 
ping machine-tools, controlling clocks, and 
lifting heavy weights with the aid of electric 
waves; Knudsen, who has made some im- 
perfectly successful attempts to transmit 
pictures by wireless, and Hirth, who is 
working along the same lines as Hammond. 
But all this is scarcely a world-wide dis- 
tribution of power. Without exception, 
these inventors are dealing with wireless 
signals. The waves sent out from their 
transmitters are not directly utilized to run 
a motor or light a lamp but to control elec- 
trical machinery with which we are all 
familiar. In crewless submarine boats, in 





picture-recording apparatus wirelessly op- 
erated, we find, in the receiving station, all 








the mechanism that 

we now install in boats 

or telegraph stations. The waves simply 
act on a delicate receiver, and thus open 
and close an electric circuit. They take the 
place of the human hand in throwing a 
switch—nothing inore. 

In a large sense, all these men are sending 
energy without wires through space.. But 
what a wasteful method—wonderful as it is! 
Of all the energy rippling out from the 
transmitting spark, not one part in one 
hundred million parts reaches the particular 
receiver to be affected. When the key of 
the transmitter is depressed, as much as 
fifty horse-power must be projected into 
space in order that an infinitesimal part of 
it may be feebly detected as a signal by an 
instrument three thousand miles away. 

Other wastes, too, must be reckoned with 
by the designer of wireless-telegraph appa- 
ratus besides the waste in electric waves. 
When a powerful spark is to be employed 
for long-distance signaling, there is a leak- 
age of current which it is impossible to con- 
trol. Besides, every building, every ob- 
stacle on the face of the earth absorb part 
of the energy sent forth. 

If there were only some way of sending 
this energy into the earth, of directing it 
from South Africa to Buenos Aires, there to 
be tapped off and utilized, what a saving 
there would be! But waves of a different 
kind would have to be generated—how, is 


partially told in the patent that has now 


been granted to Tesla after years of waiting 
and laboring. 

If you would understand, in a general 
way, the manner of realizing this amazing 
possibility, you must understand the full 
meaning of resonance. Begin with the 
swinging pendulum of your clock. What 
keeps it going? Nothing but a little push 
mechanically delivered at the right time. 
Any freely swinging object can be kept in 
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motion, even though it weigh tons, if it is 
given the slightest push by a single finger, 
but always at the right moment. Indeed, 
the amount of swing can be increased 
enormously by successive pushes correctly 
timed. 

Everything in the world has a natural 
period of vibration. A hundred men can 
capsize a twenty-thousand-ton battle-ship 
by running rhythmically from one side of the 
deck to the other and carefully timing their 
movements to the frequency of rolling. If 
the natural period of a fifty-story sky- 
scraper’s vibration were known, a boy with 
a tack-hammer might shake down the entire 
structure by persistent tapping at correct 
intervals. Such is the cumulative effect of 
many little blows. 

This principle of timing small impulses 
so as to produce large effects is the principle 
of resonance. When you rub the rim of a 
wine glass with your finger and make it 
ring with a clear musical note, you apply 
it in producing sound-waves. You can also 
apply it in producing electrical waves, and 
that is what Tesla has done. 


TESLA’S GREAT INVENTION 


Sixteen years ago, while conducting some 
experiments in the high altitude of Colorado, 
Tesla found that the entire earth is elec- 
trically resonant to certain vibrations. 
Suppose it were possible to construct an 
apparatus which would set up electrical 
waves in the earth, with an apparatus which 
would be the electrical equivalent of the 
boy’s tack-hammer that could throw down 
the monster sky-scraper; suppose that it 
were possible to pile electric impulse on 
electric impulse until the accumulation of 
them all would represent millions of horse- 
power in electric oscillations; suppose that 
you had a way of turning a tiny part of that 
unthinkable amount of power into a motor 
to run a street-car, light electric lamps, and 
perform other useful work; suppose that 
you could impress the faint modulations of 
your voice upon the electrically vibrating 
globe—surely that would be the millennium 
of electricity; surely that would be the most 
stupendous achievement in the annals of 
engineering. Yet that dry, uncommunica- 
tive patent granted to Tesla discloses a 
means of setting up the waves to which the 
earth is electrically resonant. : 

Preliminary experiments have been made 
which convince Tesla that power can be 
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wirelessly transmitted through the earth. 
They have enabled him, so he assures us, 
to light electric lamps at short distances 
without any metallic conductor between 
them and the source of power. So far 
cheaper will this system be that, even if it 
were only one per cent. efficient, it would 
deserve every encouragement. 

But the designing of an apparatus for 
emitting waves to which the earth is elec- 
trically responsive is only a part of the 
inventor’s task. He must transmit his en- 
ergy without loss to the point where it is 
wanted, which he claims is feasible. He 
must invent some way of individualizing 
the energy intended for you and for me— 
some way, for example, of confining a tele- 
phone conversation between New York and 
Peking to the speaker and his listener. In 
that, too, he has made progress. Strike a 
tuning-fork, so that it vibrates and emits 
a musical note, bring that vibrating fork 
near a piano, and you will find that of all 
the strings in the piano just one will sing 
in sympathy. A similar but much more 
elaborate system, a combination of sympa- 
thetic receivers, must be employed. Spen- 
cer’s clear and suggestive exposition of the 
human nerve-mechanism gave him “the 
fundamental idea of employing a number 
of distinctive elements, cooperatively asso- 
ciated for the purpose of isolating the en- 
ergy transmitted,” Tesla states. 


A NEW VISION OF THE FUTURE 


- It will be a marvelously different globe 
from that which we know if Tesla’s vision 
is realized. As a wine-glass vibrates with 
sound when its rim is rubbed, so the earth 
will vibrate electrically when it is subjected 
to the action of millions of impulses cor- 
rectly timed. And those impulses will be 
imparted by gigantic induction-coils incor- 
porated in immense, towering steel cages, 
each not unlike the steel skeleton of a huge 
office-building in course of construction. 
In every large city, you will see such a steel 
frame, projecting far up into the sky, over- 
topping houses and buildings—an electric- 
ally throbbing heart whose electric beat can 
be felt like a pulse in the uttermost confines 
of the earth. In each home, you will find 
cheap devices for utilizing what small por- 
tion of the power thus transmitted it may 


‘need. Wherever you will go, there you will 


witness a marvel of wireless engineering. 
In smokeless factory-towns, thousands of 
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wheels will be turned—all with power taken 
from a conductor that runs into the ground. 
Canal-digging exploits will be performed 
compared with which the excavating of a 
waterway across the isthmuses of Suez and 
Panama will seem as slow as the picking of 
a granite wall with a needle—so limitless 
are the possibilities of designing machinery 
driven by earth-power. Farming will become 
as easy as gardening with the aid of mechan- 
ism so cheaply operated that less energy 
will be consumed in plowing an acre than is 
now required to operate a vacuum cleaner. 
Whatever we 
achieve but im- 
perfectly 






Wirelessly directed boat, the inven- 
tion of John Hays Hammond, Jr. 


This important development of telautomatics 
is operated by electrical energy trans- 
mitted without wires from the shore 





with our present crude inventions, 

whether it be telephoning or 
transmitting pictures electrically, 
railroading or automobiling, house- 
keeping or mining, will be accom- 
plished with wireless energy with a 
completeness and simplicity that will 

seem positively esthetic. 

The greatness of an invention or 
an engineering project may often 
be measured by its sociological 
effect. It brings alien races closer 
together, which, in turn, means better 
propagation of knowledge. But what may 

























tric “dog’—a telautomatic device moved by energy 
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not be expected when the new branch of 
electrical engineering that Tesla has created 
is fully developed, when every one of us will 
have as much and more power at his com- 
mand as New York requires to propel trains 
through itssubway? Electrically considered, 
the earth shrinks to a.little ball on which 
Zulus and Frenchmen, Maoris and Russians, 
Patagonians and Eskimos are mere neigh- 
bors. Acomplete community of interest will 
prevail on the earth when his power-plants 
are installed, Tesla imagines, not because a 
distant extinction stares us in the face but 
because the globe will 

become a true 
Mother Earth 


eee 
—the source from 
which East, West, North, 
and South will derive 

the energy upon which 
harmonious existence 
depends. 


SERVICE ad 


ro 
John Hays 


Hammond. Jr. operating his elec- 








wireless y transmitted from an electric lamp 



















































DRAWN BY GEORGE GIBBS 


Her thoughts seemed elsewhere, and she did not look happy in spite of 
the success that had been hers that evening 


(Rosanne Ozanne) 














Rosanne Ozanne 


Whence come those impulses, which, aroused in varying degrees and proportions—in no two 
people alike—by external perceptions, give to every human being that indefinable and dis- 
tinctly individual thing we call “character” ? Are they born in us, or do they result from the 
impressions of our earliest environment, which are soon forgotten? This brilliant and fascinat- 
ing tale of the Ozanne twin sisters will throw some light on the interesting problem. You 
will agree that Mrs. Stockley is one of the new fiction writers who are clearly worth while, and 





LTHOUGH the Ozannes kept a 
hotel in Kimberley, they were not 
of the class usually associated with 
hotel-running in rough mining- 

towns. It was merely that, on their arrival 

in the diamond fields, they had accepted 
such work as came to their hands, in a place 
where such people as Cecil Rhodes and 

Alfred Beit were washing blue ground for 

diamonds in their own claims, and other 

men, afterward to become world-famous 
millionaires, were standing behind counters 
bartering with natives or serving drinks over 

a bar to miners. 

John Ozanne, the honest but not bril- 
liant son of an English clergyman, did not 
disdain to serve behind his own bar, either, 
when his barman was sick, and his wife, in 
servantless days, turned to in the hotel 
kitchen and cooked the meals, though such 
work was far from her tasteand had not been 
included in her upbringing as a country- 
doctor’s daughter. In fact, the pair of 
them were of the stuff from which good 
colonials are made, and they deserved the 
luck that gradually came to them. 

In time, the little hotel grew into a large 
and flourishing concern. John Ozanne was 
seen no more in his bar, and his wife retired 
into the privacy of her own wing of the 
building, though her capable hand was stil] 
felt in the hotel management. It was at 
this period that the little twin daughters 
were born to them, adding a fresh note of 
sweetness to the harmony that existed be- 
tween the devoted and prosperous couple. 

They were bonny, healthy children, and 
very pretty, though not at all alike—little 


will rejoice with us at her enrolment among the “sure winners” of Cosmopolitan contributors. 
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the small, wasted form. 





















Rosanne being very dusky, while Rosalie 
was fair as a lily. All went well with them 
until about a year after their birth, when 
Rosanne fell ill of a wasting sickness as 
inexplicable as it was deadly. Without 
rime or reason that doctors or mother could 
lay finger on, the little mite just grew thinner 
and more peevish day by day, and visibly 
faded under their eyes. Every imaginable 
thing was tried without result, and, at last, 
the doctors grown glum and the mother de- 
spairing were obliged to admit themselves 
beaten by the mysterious sickness. 

Late one afternoon, Mrs. Ozanne, sitting 
in her bedroom, realized that the end was 
near. The child lay on her lap, a mere 
bundle of skin and bone, green in color and 
scarcely breathing. The doctor had just 
left with a sad shake of his head and the 
conclusive words: 

“Only a matter of an hour or so, Mrs. 
Ozanne. Try and bear up. You have the 
other little one left.” 

But what mother’s heart could ever com- 
fort its pain for the loss of one loved child 
by thinking of those that are left? Heavy 
tears fell down Mrs. Ozanne’s cheek onto 
Her trouble 
seemed the more poignant in that she had 
to bear it alone, for her husband was away 
on a trip to the old country. She herself 
was sick, worn to a shadow from long nurs- 
ing and watching. But even now there 
was no effort, physical or mental, that she 
would not have made to save the little life 
that had just been condemned. Her painful 
brooding was broken by the sound of a soft 
and languorous voice. 
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“Baby very sick, missis?”’ 

The mother looked up and saw, in the 
doorway, the new cook who had been with 
them about a week, and of whom she knew 
little save that the woman was a Malay and 
named Rachel Bangat. There was nothing 
strange in her coming to the mistress’s room 
to offer sympathy. In a South African 
household the servants take a vivid interest 
in all that goes on. 

“Yes,” said the mother dully. The woman 
crept nearer and looked down on the little 
face with its deathly green shadows. 

“Baby going to die, missis,” she said. 

Mrs. Ozanne bowed her head. There 
was silence then. The mother, blind with 
tears, thought the woman had gone as 
quietly as she came, but presently the voice 
spoke again, almost caressingly. 

“Missis sell baby to me for a farthing; 
baby not die.” 

The mother gave a jump, then dashed 
the tears from her eyes and stared at the 
speaker. In the dusky shadows of the 
doorway the woman, in her white turban 
and black-and-gold shawl, seemed sud- 
denly to have assumed a fateful air. Yet 
she was an ordinary-enough-looking Malay, 
of stout, even coarse, build, with a broad, 
high-cheek-boned face that wore the grave 
expression of her race. It was only her 
dark eyes, full of a sinister melancholy, that 
differed from any eyes Mrs. Ozanne had 
ever seen, making her shiver and clutch the 
baby to her breast. 

“Go away out of here!” she said vio- 
lently, and the woman went, without a 
word. But within half an hour the languor- 
ous voice was whispering once more from 
the shadow of the doorway. 

“‘Missis sell baby to me for a farthing; 
baby get well.” 

The mother, crouching over the baby, 
straining her ears for its faltering heart- 
beats, had no words. In a sort of numb 
terror she waved the woman off. It was 
no more than fifteen minutes later that the 
Malay came again; yet it seemed to Mrs. 
Ozanne that she waited hours with cracking 
ear-drums to hear once more the terms of the 
strange bargain. This time, the words dif- 
fered slightly. 

“Missis sell baby to me for two years; 
baby belong all to me; missis no touch, no 
speak.” In the dark palm she proffered 
lay a farthing. “Take it quick, missis; 
baby dying.” 
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Sophia Ozanne cast one anguished glance 
at the face of her child, then gave it up, 
clutched the farthing, and fell fainting to 
the floor. 

An hour later, other servants came to 
relate that the baby was still alive and its 
breathing more regular. In another hour, 
they reported it sleeping peacefully. The 
heart-wrung mother, still weak and quiver- 
ing from her collapse, crept through the 
hotel and came faltering to the kitchen 
threshold, but dared not enter. Near the 
fire, on a rough bed formed of two chairs 
and a folded blanket, the child lay sleeping. 
Even from the door she could see that its 
color was better and the green shadows 
gone. The atmosphere of the kitchen was 
gently warm. Rachel Bangat, with her back 
to the door, was busy at the table cutting up 
vegetables. Without turning round, she 
softly addressed the mother. 

“You keep away from here. If you not 
remember baby my baby for two years, 
something happen!” 

That was all. But under the languor of 
the voice lay a daggerlike menace that 
struck to the mother’s heart. 

“Oh, I'll keep the bargain,” she whis- 
pered fervently. ‘Only—be kind to my 
child, won’t you?” 

“Malays always kind to children,” said 
Rachel Bangat impassively, and continued 
peeling vegetables. 

It was true. All Malay women have a 
passion for children, and consider them- 
selves afflicted if they have never borne a 
child. Illegitimate and unwanted babies 
will always find a home open to them in the 
Malay quarter of any South African town. 
The mother, comforted in some sort by the 
knowledge, stole away—and kept away. 

Within two weeks the child was sitting 
up playing with its toes. Within a month 
it was toddling about the kitchen, though 
the little sister did not walk until some 
weeks later. The story got about Kimber- 
ley, much as Mrs. Ozanne tried to keep it 
secret. For one thing, the child’s extraor- 
dinary recovery could not be hidden. The’ 
doctor’s amazement was not less than that 
of the friends who had watched the progress 
of the child’s sickness and awaited its fatal 
termination. These, havingcometocondole, 
stayed to gape at the news that Rosanne 
was better and down in the kitchen with the 
cook. Later, Mrs. Ozanne’s nurse ap- 
peared regularly in the Public Gardens 
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with only one baby, where once she had 
perambulated two. Little Rosanne was 
never seen, and, indeed, never left the back 
premises of the hotel except on Sunday 
afternoons, when Rachel Bangat arrayed 
her in gaudy colors and took her away to 
the Malay Location. The child’s health, 
instead of suffering, seemed to thrive under 
this treatment, and she was twice the size 
of her twin sister. -Mrs. Ozanne had means 
of knowing,. too, that, though Rosanne 
gamboled round in the dust like a little 
animal all day, she was well washed at 
night and put to sleep in a clean bed. That 
was some comfort to the poor mother in 
her wretchedness. She knew that Kimber- 
ley tongues were wagging busily and that, 
thanks to the servants, the story had 
leaked out and was public property. There 
were not wanting mothers to condemn her 
for what they variously termed her fool- 
ishness, ignorant superstition, and heart- 
lessness. But there were others who sym- 
pathized, saying that she had done well in 
a bad situation to trust to the healing gift 
some Malays are known to possess together 
with many other strange powers for good 
and evil. The doctor himself, after seeing 
little Rosanne with a pink flush in her 
cheeks, had said to her mother: 

“It’s a mystery to me—in fact, some- 
thing very like a miracle. But, as it turns 
out, you did quite right to let the woman 
have the child. I should certainly advise 
you to leave it with her for a time.”’ 

Even if he had not so advised and had 
there been no sympathizers, in the face of all 
opposition Mrs. Ozanne would have stuck 
to her bargain. She knew not what dread 
fear for her child’s safety lay shuddering in 
the depths of her heart, but this she knew: 
that nothing could make her defy that fear 
by breaking bond with Rachel Bangat. 

Even her husband’s anger, when he re- 
turned from England, could not make her 
contemplate such a step. She had written 
and told him all about the matter from 
beginning to end, describing the gamut of 
emotions through which she had passed— 
anxiety, suffering, terror, and dreadful re- 
lief; and he had sympathized and seemed 
to understand, even applauding her action 
since the sequel appeared so successful. 

_ But, apparently, he had never fully real- 
ized the main fact of the bargain until he 
returned to find that, while one little daugh- 
ter was dainty and sweet under a nurse- 


- scraps, using it as a go-cart. 


‘her. 
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maid’s care, the other, dressed in the gaudy 
bandanas and bangles of a Malay child, 
gamboled in the back yard or crawled in the 
kitchen among potato peelings and pump- 
kin pips. First aghast, then furious, he 
brooded over the thing, held back by his 
terrified wife from making a move. Then, 
at the end of three days, he broke loose. 

“Tt’s an outrage!” he averred, and 
stamped to the back regions with his wife 
hanging to his arm trying to stay him. In 
the kitchen no sign of Rachel Bangat, but 
the child was sitting in a small, rough-deal 
sugar-box, which served for waste and 
Amidst the 
débris of vegetable and fruit peelings, she 
sat gurgling and banging with a chunk of 
pumpkin, while the other chubby hand held 
a half-eaten apple. John Ozanne caught 
her up. 

“Leave her, John; for God’s sake, leave 
her!” pleaded his wife, white-faced. At 
her words a sound came from the scullery, 
and the cook bounded into the doorway and 
stood looking with a dark eye. 

“You take my baby?” she asked. Per- 
haps it was the gentleness of her tone that 
made John Ozanne stop to explain that it 
was not fitting for an Englishman’s child 
to be dragged up in a kitchen, and that the 
thing could not go on any longer. 

“T quite understand that you’ve been 
very good, my woman, and I shall see that 
you are well re——”’ 

“You take her; she be dead in twenty- 
four hours,” said Rachel Bangat impas- 
sively. Her deep languorous voice seemed 
to stroke its hearers like a velvety hand, 
yet had in it some deadly quality. To John 
Ozanne, unimaginative man though he was, 
it was like hearing the click of a revolver 
in the hand of an enemy who is a dead shot. 
His grasp slackened round the child, and 
his wife took her from him and set her back 
in the box. They went out alone. Never 
again was an attempt made to break the 
two years’ compact. 

At the end of the allotted time, Mrs. 
Ozanne returned the farthing to the Malay, 
who received it in silence but with a strange 
and secret smile. Little Rosanne, healthy 
and strong, was taken into the bosom of her 
family, and John Ozanne, with scant cere- 
mony or sentiment, paid Rachel Bangat 
handsomely for her services and dismissed 
Presumably the Malay Location 
swallowed her up, for she was seen no more 
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at the hotel, and the whole strange episode 
was, to all outward appearance, finished. 


These happenings having been overpast 
for some fifteen years, many changes had 
come, in the mean time, to the Ozanne fam- 
ily. The head of it—that good citizen, hus- 
band, and father, John Ozanne—after 
amassing a large fortune, had severed his 
connection with the hotel and retired to 
enjoy the fruits of his industry. Fate, 
however, had not permitted him to enjoy 
them long, for he was badly injured in a 
carriage accident and died shortly after- 


ward, leaving everything to his wife and. 


daughters. The latter, having enjoyed the 
advantages of education in England and 
France, were now returned to their mother’s 
wing, and the three lived together in a large, 
cool stone residence which, pleasantly situ- 
ated in Belgravia (even then the most fash- 
ionable part of Kimberley), was known as 
Tiptree House. 

Both girls were extremely pretty, with all 
the bloom and grace of their eighteen years 
upon them, and moved in the best society 
the place afforded—a society which, if not 
more cultured, was at least more alive and 


interesting than that of the average Eng- 


lish country town. For Kimberley contin- 
ued to be the place where the most wonder- 
ful diamonds were to be picked out of the 
earth, as commonly as shells off the beach 
of a South Sea Island, and the adventurous 
and ambitious still circulated there in great 
numbers. There was no lack of gaiety and 
excitement, and the Ozanne girls joined in 
all that went on, and were extremely popu- 
lar, though in different ways and for differ- 
ent reasons. Rosalie, blond, with a nature 
as sunny as her hair, and all her heart to be 
read in her frank, blue eyes, was beloved by 
her friends for her sympathy and sweetness; 
while the feelings that Rosanne excited 
were more in the nature of admiration and 
astonishment at her wit and fascination, 
and the verve with which she threw herself 
into life. She was always in demand for 
brilliant functions, which she made the more 
brilliant by her presence; but, though she 
had the art of attracting both men and 
women, she also possessed a genius for sear- 
ing and wounding those who came too 
close, and she was not able to keep her 
friends as Rosalie did. Her dark beauty was 
touched with something wild and mysteri- 
ous that repelled even while it charmed, and 
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her ways were as subtle and strange as her 
looks. Indeed, though she lived under the 
same roof with her mother and sister, and to 
all outward appearance seemed to be one 
with them in their daily life and interests, 
she was really an exile in her own family, 
and all three were aware of the fact. Ros- 
alie and Mrs. Ozanne, being single-hearted, 
simple people, were in complete accord with 
one another; but there was no real inti- 
macy between them and Rosanne, and 
though they had (for love of the latter) 
tried for years to break down the intangible 
barrier that existed, all efforts were vain and 
usually resulted in pain to themselves. It 
was as though Rosanne dwelt within the for- 
tified camp of herself, and only came glanc- 
ing forth like a black arrow when she saw 
an opportunity to deal a wound. 

Mrs. Ozanne, in brooding over the mat- 
ter—as she often did—silently and sadly, 
assigned this secret antagonism in Rosanne 
to the strange episode of the girl’s baby- 
hood, and bitterly blamed the Malay 
woman for stealing her child’s heart and 
changing her nature. Sometimes she actu- 
ally went so far as to wonder if it would 
not have been better to have let Rosanne 
die than have made the uncanny bargain 
that had restored her to health. Once she 
had even pondered over the possibility of 
the Malay having tricked her by exchanging 
the real Rosanne for another child, but it 
was impossible to entertain such an idea 
long; Rosanne bore too strong a resem- 
blance to her father’s side of the family, 
and there were, besides, certain small birth- 
marks which no art could have imitated. 

Still, indubitably a something existed 
in Rosanne that was foreign to her family. 
And the cruel streak in her character which 
betrayed itself in cutting comments, as 
bright as they were incisive, and tiny acts 
of witty malice were incomprehensible to 
her kindly-natured mother and _ sister. 
Furthermore, her hatred, when it was 
aroused, seemed to possess the mysterious 
quality of a curse. For instance, it ap- 
peared to be enough for her to give one 
dark glance at some one she intensely dis- 
liked or who had crossed her wishes, for 
that person to fall sick, or suffer accident or 
loss or some unexpected ill. Mrs. Ozanne 
had noticed it times out of number; in fact, 
she secretly kept a sort of black list of all 
the things that had happened to people 
who had been sc unfortunate as to offend 
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Rosanne. At first, it had seemed to the mother impossible that there could be anything in 
the thing, but the evidence had gradually mounted up until now it was almost overwhelm- 
ing. Besides, Mrs.Ozanne was not alone in remarking it. Rosalie, too. knew,and conveyed 
her knowledge in roundabout ways to her mother, 
for they would never speak openly of this strange- 
ness in one they dearly loved. But it was through 
Rosalie that the mother heard that the same thing 
had gone on at school. There, the other girls had 
superstitiously but secretly named Rosanne “‘ The 
Hoodoo Girl,” because to have much to do with 
her always brought you bad luck, especially if 
you fell out with her. In fact, whenever you 
crossed her inany way, ‘‘something happened,” 
the girls said. 
“Something happen!” ‘Those had been the 
Malay cook’s words that had haunted and 
intimidated Mrs. Ozanne. And that 
was what it all amounted to. 
Rosanne had, in some 
way, acquired the 
power of her fos- 
ter-mother 


There was 
nothing 
strange in 
her coming 
to the mis- 
tress's room 
to offer 
sympathy 


for making 

things of an 
unpleasant na- 
ture happen to 
people she did 
net like. Kind- 
hearted Mrs. 
Ozanne, with 
mind always divid- 
ed between stern 
conviction and a 
wish to deride it, 
suffered a mental 
trepidation that 
grew daily more un- 
bearable, for what 
had been serious 
enough when Rosanne 
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was younger began to be something peril- 
ously sinister, now that she was turning 
into a woman and her deeper passions and 
emotions began to be aroused. In fact, 
the thing had come home to Mrs. Ozanne 
with renewed significance lately, and she 
was still trembling with apprehension over 
several strange happenings. 

This was one of them: Pretty Mrs. 
Valpy, an intimate of the family, and by 
way of being one of the only two close 
friends Rosanne could boast, had fallen out 
with the latter at a ball where she was 
chaperoning the two girls. From a little 
misunderstanding about a dance, a serious 
quarrel had arisen. Rosanne, considering 
herself engaged for the seventh waltz to 
Major Satchwell, had kept it for him 
only ta find that Mrs. Valpy, having in 
error written his name down for the same 
dance instead of the next, had kept him to 
it, with the resuit that Rosanne was obliged 
to “sit it out,” a proceeding not at all 
agreeable to her as the best dancer in Kim- 
berley. She had been in a fury, and, when 
the two came to her at the end of the 
dance, she did not disguise her annoyance. 
Major Satchwell apologized and explained 
the error away as best he could, knowing 
himself in the wrong for having been 
prevailed upon by Mrs. Valpy; but the 
latter aggravated the offense by laughing 
merrily over it and saying, with a touch 
of malice: 

“After all, you know, Rosanne, I’m the 
married woman, and if there was a doubt I 
should have the benefit of it before a mere 
girl. Besides, I’m sure it did you good to 
see, for once, what it feels like to be a wall- 
flower.” 

Rosanne gave her a look that quenched 
her merriment, and, she declared, made 
her feel queer all the evening; and when, 
in the dressing-room later, she tried to 
make it up with Rosanne, she was coldly 
snubbed. She then angrily remarked that 
it was the last time she would chaperon a 
jealous and bad-tempered girl to a dance, 
and left the sisters to go home with another 
married friend. 

The next day her prize Pom, which, 
because she had no child, she foolishly 
adored, disappeared and was never seen 
again; and a few days later her husband 
fell very ill of pneumonia. On the day of 
the biggest race-meeting of the season, he 
was not expected to live, and on the night 
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of the club ball he had a serious relapse, so 
that Violet Valpy, who adored racing and 
dancing, missed both these important fix- 
tures. In the mean time, Major Satchwell 
was thrown from his horse and broke a leg. 
Of course it was foolish, even blasphe- 
mous, to point any connection between 
Rosanne and these things—Mrs. Ozanne 
said so to herself ten times an hour—but, in 
their procedure, there was such a striking 
similarity to all Rosanne’s “‘ quarrel-cases,”’ 
that the poor woman could not help adding 
them to the black list. Just as she could 
not help observing that, after the three 
events, Rosanne cheered up wonderfully 
and came out of the gloomy abstraction 
which always enveloped her when she was 
suffering from annoyance at the hands of 
others and left her when the offense had 
been mysteriously expiated by the offend- 
ers. Mrs. Ozanne was indeed deeply 
troubled. The disappearance of the Pom 
was bad enough; but, after all, George 
Valpy had nearly died, while poor Everard 
Satchwell would limp for life. It had once 
been supposed that he and Rosanne were 
fond of each other and might make a 
match of it. Mrs. Ozanne herself had be- 
lieved that the girl liked him more than a 
little; but evidently this was not so, or— 
the worried woman did not finish the 
thought, even in her own mind, which was 
now busy with further problems connected 
with her beautiful, dark daughter. 
Rosanne had always shown a great love 
for jewels. As a child, colored stones were 
most popular with her, but since she grew 
up she had transferred her passion to dia- 
monds, and, though her mother pointed out 
that such jewels were not altogether suit- 
able to a young girl, she had gradually ac- 
quired quite a number of them and wore 
them with extraordinary keenness of pleas- 
ure. Some she had obtained in exchange 
for jewels that had been gifts from her 
mother or birthday presents from old 
friends of the family, her devouring passion 
for the white, sparkling stones apparently 
burning up all sentimental values. Even a 
string of beautiful pearls—one of two neck- 
laces John Ozanne had invested his first 
savings in for his twin daughters—had gone 
by the board in exchange for a couple of 
splendid single-stone rings. An emerald 
pendant that had come from Mrs. Ozanne’s 
side of the family, and been given to Rosanne 
on her seventeenth birthday, had been 
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parted with also, to the mother’s intense 
chagrin, Rosanne having thrown it into a 
collection of jewels which she exchanged, 
with an additional sum of money, for a 
little neck-circlet of small but very perfect 
stones that was the surprise and envy of all 
her girl friends. 

She possessed, also, a fine pendant and 
several brooches, and was, moreover, con- 
stantly adding to her stock. It was her 
mother’s belief that most of her generous 
allowance of pocket-money went in this 
direction, and more than once she expostu- 
lated with her daughter on the subject. 
But, as may have been already guessed, 
Rosanne was not made of malleable clay, or 
the mother’s hands of the iron that molds 
destinies. So the strange, dark daughter 
continued to do as she chose in the matter 
of jewels and, indeed, every other matter. 

Not the least of the reasons for Mrs. 
Ozanne’s disapproval of her daughter’s 
jewel-transactions was the fact that they 
took the girl into all sorts of places and 
among odd, mean people. She was hand 
and glove with every Jew and Gentile dia- 
mond dealer in the place, but she also knew 
a number of other dealers of whom reputa- 
ble dealers took no cognizance, and who 
dwelt behind queer, dingy shops whose win- 
dows displayed little, and where business 
was carried on in some gloomy inner room. 
Certainly, Mrs. Ozanne neither guessed at 
the existence of such people nor her daugh- 
ter’s acquaintance with them. It was 
enough for the poor woman that the sight 
of Rosanne sauntering in and out of jewel- 
ers’ shops, leaning over counters, peering at 
fine stones or holding them up to the light, 
was a well-known one in Kimberley, and 
that many people gossiped about the scan- 
dal of such proceedings and blamed Mrs. 
Ozanne for letting the headstrong girl do 
such things. 

However, it was not the thought of peo- 
ple’s criticism on this point that was now 
troubling Mrs. Ozanne but a matter far 
more disquieting. She had begun to realize 
that Rosanne, though she-had long since 
exchanged away all her earlier jewels for 
diamonds, was still increasing her stock of 
the latter in a way that could not possibly 
be accounted for by her dress-allowance; 
for she was fond of clothes, and her reputa- 
tion as the best dressed girl in Kimberley 
cost heavily. But even if she had spent the 
whole year’s allowance in lump at the jew- 
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elers’, it would not have paid for the 
beautiful stones she had lately displayed. 

On the night of the club ball, for instance, 
in a room packed with pretty women beau- 
tifully gowned and jeweled, Rosanne blazed 
forth, a radiant figure that put everyone else 
in the shade. In a particularly rare golden- 
red shade of orange tulle, her faultless 
shoulders quite bare, her long throat and 
small dark head superbly held and ablaze 
with jewels, she was a vision of fire. She 
looked like a single flame that had become 
detached from some great conflagration and 
was swaying and dancing through the world 
alone. She shone and sparkled and flick- 
ered, and was the cynosure of all eyes. Mrs. 
Ozanne had never been so proud of her— 
and so perturbed. For where had that new 
diamond spray of maidenhair fern come 
from, that shone so gloriously against the 
glossy bands and curls of dark hair; and 
whence the single stone, that, like a great 
dewdrop, hung on her breast, suspended by 
a platinum chain so fine as to be almost in- 
visible? Other people were asking these 
questions also, and once the distracted 
mother, lingering in a cool corner of the 
balcony while her daughters were dancing, 
heard the voice of an acquaintance saying 
acidly: 

“What a fool the mother is! She must be 
ruining herself to buy that girl diamonds 
to trick herself out in—like a peacock!” 

Rosanne did not look like a peacock at 
all but like fire and water made incarnate. 
The diamonds she wore seemed as much a 
part of her natural element as her hair and 
eyes and the tinted-ivory flesh of her. Mrs. 
Ozanne knew it, and so did the speaker, 
who was also the mother of three plain 
daughters. But that did not bring balm to 
Sophia Ozanne’s heart, or did it comfort 
her soul that Sir Denis Harlenden, the dis- 
tinguished traveler and hunter, after some 
weeks of apparent dangling at Rosanne’s 
heels, was now paying such open and unmis- 
takable court that all other mothers could 
not but sit up and enviously take notice. 
Rosalie, too, it was plain, had a little hook 
in the heart of Richard Gardner, a prom- 
ising young advocate and one of the best 
matches in Kimberley. But what booted 
it to Sophia Ozanne to triumph over other 
mothers when her mind was filled with fore- 
bodings and unhappy problems? She tried 
solving one of these on arriving home after 
the ball, but with no very great success. 
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In the dim-lit hall of Tiptree House—a 
lofty, pleasant room arranged as a lounge— 
they all lingered a few moments. Rosalie, 
with a dreaming look in her blue eyes, stood 
sipping a glass of hot milk. Rosanne had 
thrown off her white-velvet cloak and flung 
herself and her crushed tulle into a great 
armchair. Mrs. Ozanne, with a cup of choco- 
late in her hand, looked old and weary— 
though in point of years she was still a 
young woman. 

“Rosanne,” she ventured, “a lot of people 
were remarking on your diamonds to-night.”’ 

“Yes?” said the girl carelessly. Her 
thoughts seemed elsewhere, and she did not 
look happy in spite of the success that had 
been hers that evening. 

“Yes; even Dick—” put in Rosalie 
timidly, then corrected herseli—‘‘even Mr. 
Gardner noticed them, and rather wondered, 
I think, how you came to be wearing such 
beautiful stones.” 

Rosanne sat up swiftly. 

“Dick Gardner had better mind his own 
business,” she said quickly, ‘“‘or he will be 
sorry. I never liked that man.” 

Rosalie turned pale. Mrs. Ozanne braced 
herself to the defense of her gentle, little, 
fair daughter. 

“But, my dear, it is not only Mr. Gard- 
ner; I heard many people saying things— 
that I must be ruining myself to buy you 
such jewels, and that A 

“Well, you’re not, mother, are you?” 
Rosanne had risen and stood, smiling her 
subtle, ironical smile. 

“No, dear, of course not; but I feel very 
uneasy, and I should like to know és 

“You need never feel uneasy about me, 
mother. I am well able to take care of my- 
self and mind my own affairs” —she began 
to move out of the room—‘‘and I also 
know how to deal with interfering people 
who try to mind them for me. Don’t 
worry, mother dear, but go to bed. You 
look tired.” 

The door closed behind her. Rosalie 
threw herself into her mother’s arms. 

“Oh, mother, she meant that for Dick!” 
she cried, and burst into tears. Mrs. 
Ozanne, trembling herself, strove to com- 
fort her child. 

“Nonsense, darling; she’s only cross and 
tired. Shedid not meananything. Besides, 
what can—” She faltered and broke off. 

“What can’t she do?” sobbed Rosalie. 
“And Dick did, he did say that everyone 
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was amazed at her diamonds—and so they 
were.” 

“But what is all this about Dick, dear?” 
asked her mother, with a tender little smile. 
The subject was changed, as she meant it 
to be. 

“Oh, mummie, we’re engaged! I was 
only waiting for Rosanne to go to tell you; 
and I was so happy.” 

“And you will go on being happy, darling. 
He is a splendid fellow—and a good man, 
too. Nothing shall happen to prevent 
your being the happiest pair alive,” com- 
forted Mrs. Ozanne, and, with crooning, 
motherly words, herded Rosalie to bed. 
But she herself stayed sleepless for many 
hours. 

“Rosanne,” she said, at lunch the next 
day, before Rosalie came in, ‘I think you 
ought to know that your sister is engaged 
to Richard Gardner.”’ 

Rosanne started and stared at her 
mother in silence for a moment. It even 
seemed to Mrs. Ozanne that a little of the 
bright color left her cheek. 

“Tt happened last night, and he is coming 
to see me this afternoon.” 

Then Rosanne said a queer thing. 

“T can’t help that.” Her face had a 
brooding, enigmatic look, and she seemed 
to be staring at her mother without seeing 
her. “I’m sorry, but I can’t help it,” she 
repeated slowly. 

“Help it!”” Mrs. Ozanne’s eyes took on a 
haggard look. ‘What do you mean, dear?” 

“Nothing,” said the girl abruptly, and 
began to talk about something else as 
Rosalie came into the room. No more was 
said about the engagement, and Rosanne, 
after hurrying through her lunch and 
barely eating anything, jumped up and 
hurried away with the announcement that 
she was going down to Kitty Drummund’s 
and would not be back to tea. 

Kitty Drummund was that other close 
friend of whom mention has already been 
made. A young married woman, her hus- 
band was manager of one of the big com- 
pounds belonging to the De Beers Com- 
pany. A compound is an enormous yard 
fenced with corrugated iron, inside which 
dwell several hundreds of natives em- 
ployed down in the mines. These natives 
are kept inside the compounds for spells of 
three to six months, according to contract, 
and during that time are not allowed to 
stir out for any purpose whatsoever, except 











to go underground, the shaft-head 
being in the enclosure. At the end of 
their contracts, they are allowed to 
return to their kraals, after having 
been rigorously searched to make cer- 
tain that they have no diamonds on 
them. Scores of white men are em- 
ployed in the business of guarding, 
watching, and searching the natives, 
and it was over these men and, indi- 
rectly, over the natives, also, that 
Leonard Drummund was manager, his 
job obliging him and his wife to live 
far from the fashionable quarter of 
Kimberley. 

Their house, in fact, though outside 
the compound, was close beside it and 
within the grounds of the company, 
being fenced off from the town by a 
high wire fence. The only entrance 
into this enclosure was an enormous 
iron gate through which all friends of 
the Drummunds or visitors to the 
compound had to pass, under the 
scrutinizing stare of the man on guard, 
who had also_the right to challenge 
persons as to what business took them 
into the company’s grounds. It was 
thus that De Beers guarded, and still 
do guard to this day, the diamond in- 
dustry from thieves and pirates, and 
would-be members of the illicit dia- 
mond-buying trade. 

Through this big gate, on the after- 
noon after the club ball, Rosanne 
passed unchallenged, as she was in the 
habit of doing four or five times a 
week, being well known to all the 
guards as a friend of Mrs. Drum- 
mund’s. Many of the guards were 
acquaintances of hers, also, for, when 
they were not in the act of guarding, 
they were young men about town, 
qualifying for bigger positions in the 
company’semploy. The young fellow 
on guard that day had danced with 
Rosanne the night before, and when 
she went through she gave him a smile 
and a friendly nod. He thought what 
a lovely, proud little face she had, and 
that that fellow Harlenden would be 
a lucky man to get her, even if he 
were a baronet. 

Kitty Drummund, among cushions 
and flowers, behind the green blinds 
of her veranda, was waiting in a ham- 
mock for her friend. Fora very happy 
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reason she had been obliged to forego gaie- 
ties for a time; but her interest in them 
remained, and she was dying to hear all about 
theball. Rosanne, however, seemed farfrom 
being in her usual vein of quips and quirks 
and bright, ironical sayings about the world 
in general. Indeed, her conversation was of 
the most desultory description, and Kitty 
gleaned little more news of her than she had 
already found in the morning newspaper. 
Between detached snatches of talk, the girl 
fell into long moments of moody silence, 
and even tea and cigarettes did not unknit 
her brow or loose her tongue. Kitty, who 
not only expected to be entertained about 
the dance but had also excellent reasons for 
supposing she should hear something very 
exciting and important about Rosanne 
herself, was vaguely troubled and disap- 
pointed. At last she ventured a gentle 
feeler. 

“What about Sir Denis, Nan?” 

Rosanne turned a thoughtful gaze on her, 
and this time a little of her old mockery 
glimmered in it. 

“He still survives.” 

“Don’t be silly, darling. Len heard this 
morning at the club—what everyone is 
saying—you know—how much he is in love 
with you, and that he’s sure to propose 
soon.” 

“He proposed last night, Kit. 
engaged.” 

Kitty sat up with dancing eyes. 

“And you’ve been keeping it back all 
this time! Oh, Rosanne, how could you? 
Such a darling man! You are lucky. What 
a lovely bride you’ll make! You must put 
it off until I can come. Shall you be mar- 
ried in bright colors, as you always said you 
would? And you'll be Lady Harlenden!” 

Kitty was not a snob, but titles didn’t 
often come her way and she couldn’t help 
taking a whole-hearted delight in the fact 
that Rosanne would have one. 

“‘T shall never be Lady Harlenden. I don’t 
mean to marry him, Kit.” 

“Don’t mean to marry him!” Kitty 
Drummund’s lips fell apart and all the danc- 
ing excitement went out of her eves. She 
sat and stared. At last she said wonder- 
ingly but with conviction, 

“But you care for him, Rosanne!” 

“T know,” said the other somberly. “TI 
love him. I love him, and I can’t resist 
letting him know and taking his love for a 
little while. It is so wonderful. Oh, 
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Kit, it is so wonderful! But I can never 
marry him. I am too wicked.” 

“Wicked!” 

Kitty stared at her. The lovely dark face 
had become extraordinarily distorted and 
anguished, and seemed actually to age under 
Kitty’s eyes. The girl put up her hands 
and pressed them to her temples. 

“Oh, I am so unhappy,” she muttered, 
“and I -can’t tell anyone! Mother and 
Rosalie don’t understand . 

Kitty Drummund was only frivolous on 
the surface.. At core she was sound, a good 
woman and a loyal friend. She took the 
girl’s hands. 

“Tell me, dear,” she said gravely; “T’ll 
try and help.” - 

But Rosanne shook her head. The ago- 
nized, tortured look passed slowly from her 
features, and her-face became once more 
composed, though white as ashes. Her 
eyes were dull as burnt-out fires. 

“T can’t,” she said heavily. “I can’t 
tell anyone; I don’t even understand it 
myself.” 

She fell into silence again, but presently 
turned to Kit with a stern look, half com- 
manding, half imploring. 

“Swear you'll never tell anyone what I’ve 
said, Kit—about the engagement or any- 
thing else.” 

Kitty promised solemnly. 

“Not even Len,” insisted Rosanne. 

“Not even Len. But, oh, Nan, I shall 
pray that it will all come right!” 

“Prayers are no good,” said Rosanne, 
with abrupt bitterness. ‘‘God knows I’ve 
given them a fair chance!” 

“Darling, one never knows when a 
prayer may be answered, but it will be— 
sometime.” 

Rosanne began suddenly to talk of some- 
thing else, and the strange incident ended; 
for when Rosanne wished to drop a subject 
she dropped it, and put her foot on it in 
such a way that it could not be picked up 
again. Besides, this was scarcely one on 
which Kitty, however much she desired to 
help, could press her friend. So she did the 
wisest thing she could think of under the 
circumstances—made the girl go indoors 
to the piano and play to her. She knew 
that Rosanne gave, and was given to, by 
music in a way that is only possible to 
deep, inarticulate natures as possess the 
musician’s gift. One had only to listen to 
her music, thought Kitty, to know that 
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there were depths in her that no woman 
would ever fathom, though a man might, 
some day. Denis Harlenden might—if she 
would let him. 

Listening, as she lay in her hammock, 
to the wild, strange chords flung from under 
Rosanne’s fingers, and again the plaintive, 
tender notes that stole out like wounded 
birds and fluttered away on broken wings 
to the sunlight, Kitty realized that she was 
an ear-witness to the interpretation of a 
soul’s pain. Though she had never heard 
of Jean Paul Richter’s plaint to music— 
“Thou speakest to me of those things which 
in all my endless days I have found not, nor 
shall find” —something of the torment em- 
bodied in those exquisitely bitter words 
came to her through Rosanne’s music, and 
she was able to realize some tithe of what 
the girl was suffering. 

Yet, in the end, Rosanne came out of the 
drawing-room with the shadows gone from 
her face and all the old mocking, glancing 
life back in it. If she had given of her tor- 
ment to music, music, whether for good or 
ill, had restored to her the vivid and delicate 
power which made up her strangely force- 
ful personality. She was hurridly drawing 
on her gloves. 

“T’ve just remembered the Chilvers’ 
dinner-party to-night and must fly. You 
know how Molly Chilvers nags if one is late 
for her dull old banquets.” 

She kissed Kitty, tucked a rug round her, 
for the cool of evening was beginning to 
fall, and went her ways. But as she fol- 
lowed the path that led through the blue- 
ground heaps, past the iron compound, and 
down to the big gate, she was thinking that 
if Molly Chilvers’ banquets were dull, the 
banquet of life was not, and it was the ban- 
quet of life she had put her lips to since she 
knew and loved Denis Harlenden. She was 
to meet him to-night! That thought had 
power enough to drive out the little snakes 
of despair and desolation that had been 
eating her heart all day. Let the morrows, 
with their pain of parting, take care of 
themselves! To-day, it was good to be alive! 
That was her philosophy as she went, light- 
foot, through the blue-ground heaps. 

There was no one about in the big outer 
enclosure. The monotonous chanting of 
Kaffir songs came over the iron walls of the 
compound, the murmuring of many voices, 
clank of pot and pan, smell of fires, and 
the soft, regular beat-of some drumlike 
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native instrument. The day-shift boys had 
come up from the mines and were preparing 
their evening meal. 

Passers-by were never supposed to go 
near to the walls of the compound, but in 
one place the path wound within a yard or 
two of it, and, as it happened, this spot was 
just out of eye-reach of the towers which 
stood at the four corners of the compound 
(unless the guards popped their heads out 
of the window, which they rarely did). 
True, the guard at the gate commanded a 
full view of the spot, but if he had been 
looking when Rosanne reached it, he would 
only have seen her stooping to tie up her 
shoe. He was not looking, however. It 
was not his custom, even though it might 
be his duty, to spy on Mrs. Drummund’s 
visitors, especially such a visitor as Miss 
Ozanne. Therefore, no one saw that, when 
she had finished tying up hér shoe, she 
leaned forward from the path and slid out 
her hand to a tiny mound of earth that lay 
near the compound wall—a little mound 
that might very well have been pushed up 
by a mole on the other side—dived her fin- 
gers into the earth, and withdrew a small 
package wrapped in a dirty rag. Then, 
swiftly she thrust something back into the 
earth, smoothed the little heap level, lightly 
rose from tying her shoe, and lightly saun- 
tered on her way. The next time she had 
occasion to use her handkerchief she slipped 
the little package into her pocket, and so, 
empty-handed except for her sunshade, she 
passed through the big gate. 


At seven o’clock that evening, the car- 
riage stood before the door of Tiptree 
House, waiting to convey the Ozanne fam- 
ily to the Chilvers’ dinner-party, and Mrs. 
Ozanne, in black velvet and old lace, waited 
in the hall for her two daughters. She sat 
tapping with her fan upon a little Benares 
table before her, turning over in her mind, 
as she had been doing all the afternoon, 
two sentences from a letter Richard Gard- 
ner had sent her. It was an honorable and 
manly letter, putting forward his feelings 
for Rosalie and the fact that he had already 
asked her to be his wife. He had meant, he 
wrote, to call that afternoon on Mrs. Ozanne 
and ask verbally for her consent to the en- 
gagement, but something had happened to 
prevent his coming. However, he hoped, all 
being well, tocall instead on the following day 
and put his position before Mrs. Ozanne. 
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“Something has happened!” ‘All being 
well!’”’—those were the phrases that re- 
peated themselves in Sophia Ozanne’s mind 
over and over again, rattling like two peas 
in an empty drum. It was on account of 
them that she had refrained from showing 
Rosalie the note; but her precaution was 
wasted, for the girl had also received a let- 
ter from her lover, and, curiously enough, 
it contained the two sentences which were 
so vividly present in Mrs. Ozanne’s con- 
sciousness. Rosalie had repeated them to 
her mother at tea-time, and in the quiet 
drawing-room, as the two women sat look- 
ing at each other with apprehensive eyes 
across the teacups, the seemingly inno- 
cent words sounded strangely pregnant of 
trouble. 

Perhaps that was why Rosalie looked less 
pretty than usual as she came in and joined 
her mother. Her white-satin gown gave her 
a ghostly air, and the forget-me-not eyes 
had faint pink rims to them that were un- 
becoming. The mother had barely time to 
make these mental observations - when 
Rosanne entered. To their surprise, she 
was still in her afternoon gown and hat. 


“T’m not going to the Chilvers’ to- 


night,” she said rapidly. “I’ve already 
sent. Molly a message, but please make her 
my further excuses, mother.” 

‘But, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Ozanne 
reproachfully, “‘you’ll spoil her party! I 
think you ought to make an effort, even if 
you are late.” 

“Oh, no, mother; Ican’t. Besides, it was 
silly of her to give a party the night after a 
ball, when everyone is fagged out.” She 
looked the picture of glowing health as she 
said it—more like some bright wild moun- 
tain-flower than a girl. 

“T’m quite sure you are not so tired as 
either Rosalie or myself,’ pursued her 
mother warmly, ‘‘and I think that at least 
you might have let me know of your 
decision earlier.” 

“Yes, mother; I suppose I might, though 
I don’t quite know what difference it would 
have made. I beg your pardon, anyway. 
But I don’t see why you go, either, if you 
are tired. Rosalie looks dead beat.” She 
was looking at her sister in an oddly tender 
way. 

“Nothing wrong, I hope, Rosie?” she 
asked, in a voice so soft and appealing that 
Mrs. Ozanne would not have been aston- 
ished if the gentle and easily moved Rosalie 
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had responded by pouring out her heart. 
But, instead, she turned away, biting a 
trembling lip, and put on her wraps without 
speaking. Rosanne shrugged her shoulders 
and went out of the room in her rapid, 
silent way. 

“Mother, I feel I hate her!’ Rosalie 
muttered, with burning eyes. Her mother 
was profoundly shocked. 

‘Oh, hush, my darling!” she whispered. 
“You don’t know what you are saying.” 

Linking her arm in her daughter’s, she 
led the way in silence to the carriage. 

Rosanne, meanwhile, went into the din- 
ing-room and had something cold brought 
to her there by Maria, the old Cape cook. 
All the other servants were out for the 
evening, as was the rule on the rare occa- 
sions when the family did not entertain. 
Having dined, the girl went to her bedroom: 
The house was: of the bungalow type— 
everything on the ground floor and no 
upper stories. All the bedrooms gave on 
to the great veranda that ran round the 
house, but Rosanne’s room, being at the 
corner, had two French windows, one facing 
the front garden with a full view of ‘the 
tennis-courts and drive, the other, shaded 
by creepers and a great tree-fern, looked 
out to the clustered trees and winding paths 
of the side gardens. It was from this door 
that Rosanne emerged, half an hour later, 
dressed in something so subtly night- 
colored that she looked like a gray moth 
flickering through the trees of the garden. 
Softly she let herself out of the little side 
gate chiefly used by the servants, and, 
slipping from shadow to shadow in the dim 
lights of quiet back streets, she made her 
way toward the commercial part of the 
town. The main street—that same Du 
Toit’s Pan Road where John Ozanne’s 
hotel had once flourished—was_ brightly 
lighted by large arc-lamps, but never once 
did Rosanne come within range of these. 
It was in a dingy lane giving off from the 
big thoroughfare that she at last stopped 
before a shop whose shuttered window bore 
the legend—“Syke Ravenal: Jeweler.” 
Upon an undistinguished-looking side door 
she knocked gently, distinctly, three times. 
It opened as if by magic, and, like a shadow, 
she slipped into the darkness behind it. 


Harlenden was a little early. Rosanne 
had said nine o’clock, and it wanted, per- 
haps, twenty minutes to the hour when he 
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“You must only like the jewels I give you, Rosanne,” he said, with unveiled meaning 
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rang at Tiptree House and was told by 
Maria, after a few moments’ waiting, that 
she could not find Miss Rosanne anywhere. 

“Very well; Ill wait here,” he said, and, 
lighting a cigar, sat down in one of the deep 
chairs in the dimly lighted veranda. 

He was a lean, fair, well-groomed man, 
with a hard-cut face that told nothing. 
You had to make your own deductions from 
a pair of stone-gray eyes, a mouth close- 
lipped without being cold, and a manner 
not wanting in indications of arrogance 
that yet pleased by a certain careless grace 
and sureness. As Emerson says, “Do as 
you please, and you may do as you please, 
for, in the end, if you are consisccent you 
will please the world.” Perhaps it was his 
unfailing habit of following out this rule 
that made the world respect Denis Harlen- 
den, even if it were not pleased with him. 
Certainly, his people would not be very 
pleased that he had chosen a Kimberley 
hotel-keeper’s daughter to carry on the line 
of one of the oldest baronetcies in England. 
But, to speak with truth, he had given 
neither his people nor the Kimberley Hotel 
a thought in the matter. He loved Rosanne 
for her wit, her beauty, her courage, a cer- 
tain sportsmanlike daring which showed 
in all her actions, and her unlikeness to 
any other woman he had ever known. 
Moreover, he was certain that she was the 
one woman who could keep his love without 
boring him. He, like Kitty Drummund, 
was aware of unfathomed depths in her, 
and he was not at all sure that he should 
like everything he found in those depths 
if he ever fathomed them. But, in any 
case, he preferred them to shallows. A 
shallow woman could not have kept Denis 
Harlenden’s heart for a week—or a day. 
He also valued surprises, and Rosanne was 
full of surprises. 

She gave him one now. At the sound of 
a slight crushing of gravel underfoot, he 
had risen and stepped toward the end of 
the veranda, and, standing there beside the 
great tree-fern, he saw her coming from the 
side garden into the faint rays of light from 
the house. She had her two hands folded 
over her breast as though holding some- 
thing precious there, and her face was rapt. 
He had never before seen her in that odd, 
sheathlike garment of silver-gray velvet. 
It gave her, he thought, with that brooding 
look on her face and her faintly smiling 
mouth, an air of moonlike mysteriousness. 


Almost as silently as a moonbeam, she slid 
into the veranda and would have passed on 
into her room but that he put his arms 
round her and drew her to his heart. 

The thought had come over him suddenly 
to test her courage and coolness thus, and 
she did not disappoint him. For a moment 
he felt her heart fluttering like a wild bird 
against his; then she gave a little low laugh. 

“Oh, Denis!” she whispered, against his 
lips. But when he let her go he saw that 
her face was white as milk. 

“You were frightened, then?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“No, no; I knew at once it was you—by 
the scent of your dear coat.” She stroked 
it with one hand, then made to move away, 
but he still held her. What had made her 
turn white, then, if she were not afraid? 

“Let me go away and change my gown,” 
she said, trying to edge away into the dark. 

“But why? I love it. You are like a 
witch of the moon in it.” 

‘“No; it isn’t a nice gown,” she insisted 
childishly and still tried to escape, but he 
could be obstinate, too. 

“T want you to keep it on—and, darling, 
darling, don’t waste any of the moments 
we may be together! You told me yourself 
it could only be an hour.” 

She gave a deep sigh. It was true. Mo- 
ments spent with him were too precious 
to waste. There might not be so many 
more. Still, she did not abandon her plan 
to get away from him to her room, if only 
for a minute. Gently she resisted his half- 
movement to lead her toa chair. He knew, 
by now, that she was holding something in 
her left hand which she did not wish him to 
see. They remained standing by the tree- 
fern, each will striving for supremacy. In 
the mean time, he went on speaking in his 
extraordinarily charming voice that had 
power to make her heart ache with even the 
memory of its dear sound. 

“Not that I can see why I should only 
have an hour.” 

“Mother will be back by ten,” she said. 

“Why shouldn’t she know at once? I 
don’t like this hole-and-corner business, 
Rosanne. It is not good enough for you.” 
He kissed her on the lips, and added, 
“Or me.” : 

Her face was in shadow, but his was not, 
and she could see that fires were lighted in 
the stone-gray eyes that banished all its 
masklike impassivity and brought a won- 
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derful beauty into it. She stood trembling 
to his kiss and his voice and the magic of 
her love for him. Almost it seemed as if 
she must do as he wished. But she knew she 
must not. If her mother once knew, every- 
one would have to know, and how brutal 
that would be to him when she had to tell 
him that it must all come to an end, that she 
could not and would not marry him! 

“You must let me tell her to-night,” he 
was saying, with quiet firmness. 

“No, no!” she faltered. 

“Yes. And there is another thing; give 
me your left hand, Rosanne.” 

She did not give it so much as that he 
drew it from behind her. It was tightly 
clenched. Holding it in his own, he drew 
her to a chair at last. She seemed to have 
ao more strength to resist. Then, sitting 
down before her, he gently unclenched one 
finger after another until what she had hid- 
den there lay sparkling in the night. Al- 
most as if it had been something evil, he 
shook it from her palm into her lap, and 
taking her hand to his lips, kissed it, then 
placed upon the third finger a ring. 

“You must only like the jewels I give you, 
Rosanne,” he said, with unveiled meaning. 

They sat there for a long, aching, ex- 
quisitely silent moment, her hand in his, the 
great square emerald set in a wonderful 
filigree and scrolling of gold on her finger, 
the other thing gleaming with a baleful 
light between them. Then the spell broke 
with the roll of carriage-wheels on the 
drive. A minute later, Mrs. Ozanne came 
into the veranda, Rosalie clinging to her 
arm. Harlenden was on his feet instantly, 
and, before Rosanne could intervene, had 
proffered his request to speak to her mother. 
The latter looked as much dazed by his 
words as his presence. 

“Not to-night, Sir Denis, please.” 

“It is rather important,” he pleaded, 
looking very boyish. But she seemed to 
notice nothing, and shook her head. 

“Some other time—my poor Rosalie is 
ill—in trouble; she has heard some dis- 
tressing news.” 

He drew back at once, apologizing, and a 
few minutes later was gone. Rosanne fol- 
lowed her mother and sister into the house, 
a strangely yearning, sorrowful look upon 
her face. Nothing was said. Rosalie 
seemed half fainting, and her mother, still 
supporting her, led her to the door of her 
bedroom. They disappeared together. 
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Rosanne stared after them, but made no 
attempt to help. When they had gone, she 
sat still in the hall, waiting. Sometimes 
she looked at the sparkling thing in her 
hand (she had caught it up from her lap 
when her mother came into the veranda), 
a slim, flexible string of diamonds for 
weaving in the hair—glowing and glimmer- 
ing like spurts of flame imprisoned within 
frozen dewdrops. Sometimes she looked at 
the great emerald Denis Harlenden had set 
on her finger. But her eyes had something 
of the fixed, unseeing stare of the sleep- 
walker. At last Sophia Ozanne came back 
and stood beside her. Neither looked at the 
other. 

“What is it, mother?” she asked, in a 
low voice. 

“Richard Gardner is very ill. They 
hoped it was only a sore throat that would 
soon yield to treatment; but he went to a 
specialist to-day—that Doctor Stratton 
who came out to see the Cape governor’s 
throat—and he seems to think—” Poor 
Mrs. Ozanne halted and choked as if she 
herself were suffering from an affection of 
the throat. Rosanne still sat silent and 
brooding. 

“He seems to think it is something 
malignant—and, in that case, he and poor 
Rosalie—” She broke down. 

“Will never be able to marry, mother?” 
asked Rosanne, not curiously, only sadly, 
as if she knew already. Her mother nodded. 

“Who told you?” 

“Richard’s brother was at the Chilvers’; 
he thought we had better-know at once.” 

Mrs. Ozanne sat down by the little Ben- 
ares table and, resting her face on her hands, 
began to cry quietly. Rosanne stared be- 
fore her with an absorbed stare. She seemed 
in a very transport of grave thought. 
When Mrs. Ozanne at length raised her 
eyes for an almost furtive glance, she 
thought she had never seen anything so 
tragic as her daughter’s face. Her own 
was working horribly with misery and some 
urgent necessity. 

“Rosanne!” she stammered at last, 
afraid of the sound of her own words. 
“Couldn’t you do something?” 

The girl removed her dark gaze from 
nothingness and transferred it to her 
mother’s imploring, fearful eyes. 

“Oh, mother!” she said quietly. ‘Oh, 
mother! I am more unhappy than you or 
Rosalie can ever be!”’ 


The conclusion of Rosanne Ozanne will appear in the May issue. 
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The In-Or-In 


Is there anyone who will not sympathize with Penrod and his friend Sam Williams in 
this ill-inspired instance of coercive parental pressure upon a situation which they judge 
themselves—and rightly, too—quite capable of solving according to their own ideas and 


inclinations? 


However, to desperate evils desperate remedies, and if the resourceful 


boys go almost beyond the dictum in applying it, the reader is the gainer by one of the 
most deliciously humorous adventures that have yet befallen Pearod and his comrades. 


By Booth Tarkington 


Author of * Munchausen Penrod,” “ The Bonded Prisoner,” 


and other Penrod Schofield stories 


Illustrated by Worth Brehm 


EORGIE BASSETT was a boy set 
apart. Not only that; Georgie 
knew that he was a boy set apart. 
He would think about it for ten or 

twenty minutes at a time, and he could not 
look at himself ina mirror and remain wholly 
without emotion. What that emotion was, 


he would have been unable to put into words, 
but it helped him to understand that there 


was a certain noble something about him 
which other boys did not possess. 

Georgie’s mother had been the first to 
discover that Georgie was a boy set apart. 
In fact, Georgie did not know it until one 
day, when he happened to overhear his 
mother telling two of his aunts about it. 
True, he had always understood that-he 
was the best boy in town and he intended 
to be a minister when he grew up, but he 
had never before comprehended the full 
extent of his sanctity, and, from that 
fraught moment onward, he had an almost 
theatrical sense of his set-apartness. 

Penrod Schofield and Sam Williams and 
the other boys of the neighborhood all were 
conscious that there was something dif- 
ferent and spiritual about Georgie, and, 
though this consciousness of theirs may have 
been a little obscure, it was none the less 
actual. That is tq say, they knew that 
Georgie Bassett was a boy set apart, but 
they did not know that they knew it. 
Georgie’s air and manner at all times 
demonstrated to them that the thing was 
so, and, moreover, their mothers absorbed 
appreciation of Georgie’s wonderfulness 
from the very fount of it, for Mrs. Bassett’s 
conversation was of little else. Thus, the 


radiance of his character became the topic 
of envious parental-comment during mo- 
ments of strained patience in many homes, 
so that altogether the most remarkable fact 
to be stated of Georgie Bassett is that he 
escaped the consequences as long as he did. 

Strange as it may seem, no actual violence 
was done him except upon the incidental 
occasion of a tar-fight, into which he was 
drawn by an obvious eccentricity on the 
part of destiny. Naturally, he was not 
popular with his comrades; in all games he 
was pushed aside and disregarded, being 
invariably the tail-ender in every pastime 
in which leaders “‘chose sides;” his counsels 
were ‘“ghted as worse than weightless, 
and all his opinions instantly hooted. Still, 
considering the circumstances fairly and 
thoughtfully, it is difficult to deny that his 
boy companions showed creditable modera- 
tion in their treatment of him. That is, 
they were moderate up to a certain date, 
and even then they did not directly attack 
him—there was nothing cold-blooded about 
it at all. The thing was forced upon them, 
and, though they all felt pleased and up- 
lifted—while it was happening—they did 
not understand precisely why. Nothing 
could more clearly prove their innocence 
of heart than this very ignorance, and yet 
none of the grown people who later felt 
themselves concerned in the matter was 
able to look at it in that light. Now, here 
was a characteristic working of those reac- 
tions which produce what is sometimes 
called ‘‘the injustice of life,” because the 
grown people were responsible for the 
whole affair and were really the guilty 
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parties. It was from grown people that 
Georgie Bassett learned that he was a boy 
set apart, and the effect upon him was 
what alienated his friends. Then these 
alienated friends were brought (by odious 
comparisons on the part of grown people) 
to a condition of mind wherein they suffered 
dumb annoyance, like a low fever, whenever 
they. heard Georgie’s name mentioned, 
while association with his actual person 
became every day more and more irritating. 
And yet, having laid this fuse and having 
kept it constantly glowing, the grown people 
expected nothing to happen to Georgie. 
The catastrophe befell as a consequence 
of Sam Williams’ deciding to have a shack 
in his back yard. Sam had somehow ob- 
tained a vasty piano-box and a quantity of 
lumber, and, summoning Penrod Schofield 
and the colored brethren, Herman and 
Verman, he expounded to them his building- 
plans and offered them shares and benefits 
in the institution he purposed to found. 
Acceptance was enthusiastic; straightway 
the assembly became a union of carpenters 
all of one mind, and ten days saw the shack 
not completed but comprehensible. Any- 


body could tell, by that time, that it was 


intended for a shack. 

There was a door on leather hinges; it 
drooped, perhaps, but it wasa door. There 
was a window—not a glass one, but, at 
least, it could be ‘“‘looked out of,’ as Sam 
said. There was a chimney made of stove- 
pipe, though that was merely decorative, 
because the cooking was done out of doors in 
an underground “furnace” which the boys 
excavated. There were pictures pasted on 
the interior walls, and, hanging from a nail, 
there was a crayon portrait of Sam’s grand- 
father, which he had brought down from the 
attic quietly, though, as he said, it “wasn’t 
any use-on earth up there.”” There were two 
lame chairs from Penrod’s attic, and along 
one wall ran a low and feeble structure in- 
tended to serve as a bench or divan. This 
would come in handy, Sam said, if any of 
the party ‘“‘had to lay down or anything,” 
and at a pinch (such as a meeting of the 
association), it would serve to seat all the 
members in a row. 

For, coincidentally with the development 
of the shack, the builders became some- 
thing more than partners. Later, no one 
could remember who first suggested the 
founding of a secret order, or society, .as 
a measure of exclusiveness and to keep the 
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shack sacred to members only, but it was 
an idea that presently began to be more 
absorbing and satisfactory than even the 
shack itself. The outward manifestations 
of it might have been observed in the in- 
creased solemnity and preoccupation of 
the Caucasian members and in a few cere- 
monial observances exposed to the public 
eye. As an instance of these latter, Mrs. 
Williams, happening to glance from a rear- 
ward window, about four o’clock one after- 
noon, found her attention arrested by what 
seemed to be a flag-raising before the door 
of the shack. Sam and Herman and Ver- 
man stood in attitudes of rigid attention, 
shoulder to shoulder, while Penrod Scho- 
field, facing them, was apparently delivering 
some sort of exhortation which he read 
from a scribbled sheet of foolscap. Con- 
cluding this, he lifted from the ground a 
long and somewhat warped clothes-prop, 


_ from one end of which hung a whitish flag, 


or pennon, bearing an inscription. Sam 
and Herman and Verman lifted their right 
hands, while Penrod placed the other end 
of the clothes-prop in a hole in the ground, 
with the pennon fluttering high above the 
shack. He then raised his own right hand, 
and the four boys repeated something in 
concert. It was inaudible to Mrs. Wil- 
liams, but she was able to make out the 
inscription upon the pennon. It consisted 
of the peculiar phrase, ‘‘In-Or-In,” done in 
black paint upon a muslin ground, and con- 
sequently seeming to be in need of a blotter. 

It recurred to her mind, later that even- 
ing, when she happened to find herself 
alone with Sam in the library, and, in merest 
idle curiosity, she asked, 

“Sam, what does ‘In-Or-In’ mean?” 

Sam, bending over an arithmetic, un- 
creased his brow till it became of a blank 
and marble smoothness. 

““Ma’am?”’ 

“What are those words on your flag?”’ 

Sam gave her a long, cold, mystic look, 
rose to his feet, and left the room with 
emphasis and dignity. For a moment she 
was puzzled. But Sam’s older brother was 
this year completing his education at a 
university, and Mrs. Williams was not alto- 
gether ignorant of the obligations of secrecy 
imposed upon some brotherhoods; so she 
was able to comprehend Sam’s silent with- 
drawal, and, instead of summoning him back 
for further questions, she waited until he 
was out of hearing and then began to laugh. 
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Sam’s action was in obedience to one of 
the rules adopted, at his own suggestion, as 
a law of the order. Penrod advocated it 
warmly. He had a nineteen-year-old sister, 
from whose accounts of her friends in col- 
lege he had learned much that ought to be 
done. On the other hand, Herman sub- 
scribed to it with reluctance, expressing a 
decided opinion that if he and Verman were 
questioned upon the matter at home and 
adopted the line of conduct required by the 
new rule, it would be well for them to de- 
part not only from the room in which the 
questioning took place but from the house, 
and hurriedly at that. ‘An’ séfay away,” 
he concluded. 

Verman, being tongue-tied—not without 
advantage in this case, and 
surely an ideal qualification 
formembership—was not so 
apprehensive. He voted 
with Sam and Penrod, 
carrying the day. 

New rules were 

adopted at every meet- 
ing (though it cannot 
be said that all of them 
were practicable), for, 
in addition to the infor- 
mation possessed by 
Sam and Penrod, Her- 
man and Verman had 
many ideas of their own, 
founded upon remarks 
overheard at home. 
Both their parents be- 
longed to secret orders, 
their father to the Inna- 
penent Nevolent Lodge 
(so stated by Herman) 
and their mother to 
the Order of White 
Doves. 

From these and other 
sources, Penrod found 
no difficulty in compil- 
ing material for what 
came to be known as 
the “ rixual;”’ and it was 
the rixual he was read- 
ing to the members 
when Mrs. Williams 
happened to observe 
the ceremonial raising of 
the emblem of the order. 

The rixual contained the oath, a 
key to the secret language, or code 
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(devised by Penrod for use in uncertain 
emergencies), and passwords for admission 
to the shack, also instructions for recogniz- 
ing a brother member in the dark, and a 
rather alarming sketch of the things to be 
done during the initiation of a candidate. 
This last was employed for the benefit 
of Master Roderick Magsworth Bitts, 
Junior, on the Saturday following the flag- 
raising. He presented himself in Sam’s 
yard, not for initiation, indeed—having 
no previous knowledge of the Society of the 
In-Or-In—but for general purposes of 
sport and pastime. At first sight of the 
shack he expressed anticipations of pleasure, 
adding some suggestions for improving the 
architectural effect. Being prevented, how- 


He could not look at himself in a mirror and remain 


wholly without emotion 
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ever, from entering, or even standing in the 
vicinity of the sacred building, he plaintively 
demanded an explanation; whereupon he 
was commanded to withdraw to the front 
yard for a time, and the members held a 
meeting in the shack. Roddy was elected, 
and consented to undergo the initiation. 

He was not the only new member that 
day. A short time after Roddy had been 
taken into the shack for the reading of the 
rixual and other ceremonies, little Maurice 
Levy entered the Williams’ gate and strolled 
round to the back yard, looking for Sam. 
He was surprised and delighted to behold 
the promising shack, and, like Roddy, 
entertained fair hopes for the future. 

The door of the shack was closed; a 
board covered the window, but a murmur 
of voices came from within. Maurice stole 
close and listened. Throughacrack he could 
see the flicker of a candle-flame, and he 
heard the voice of Penrod Schofield. 

“Roddy Bitts, do you solemnly swear?” 

“Well, all right,” ’ said the voice of Roddy, 
somewhat breathless. 

“How many fingers you see before your 
eyes?” 

“Can’t see any,” Roddy returned. 
“How could I, with this thing over my eyes, 
and laying down on my stummick, any- 
way?” 

“Then the time has come,” Penrod an- 
nounced, in solemn tones. ‘‘The time has 
come.” 

Whack! 

Evidently a broad and flat implement was 
thereupon applied to Roddy. 

“Ow!” exclaimed the candidate. 

“No noise!” said Penrod, sternly, and 
added: “‘Roddy Bitts must now say the 
oath. Say exackly what I say, Roddy, and 
if you don’t—well, you better, because 
you'llsee! Now, say ‘I solemnly swear sia 

“T solemnly swear—”’ said Roddy. 

“To keep the secrets 

“To keep the secrets—”’ Roddy repeated. 

“To keep the secrets in infadelaty and 
violate and sanctuary.” 

“What?” Roddy naturally inquired. 

Whack! 

“Ow!” cried Roddy. ‘That’s no fair!” 

“You got to say just what J say,” Penrod 
was heard informing him. “That’s the 
rixual, and, anyway, even if you do get it 
right, Verman’s got to hit you every now 
and then, because that’s part of the rixual, 
too. Now go on and say it. ‘I solemnly 
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swear to keep the secrets in infadelaty and 
violate and sanctuary.’”’ 

‘“T solemnly swear—” Roddy began. 

But Maurice Levy was tired of being no 
party to such fascinating proceedings, and 
he began to hammer upon the door. 

“Sam! Sam Williams!” he shouted. 
“Lemme in there! I know lots about 
‘nishiatin’. Lemme in!” 

The door was flung open, revealing Roddy 
Bitts, blindfolded and bound, lying face 
down upon the floor of the shack; but 
Maurice had only a fugitive glimpse of this 
pathetic figure before he, too, was recum- 
bent. Four boys flung themselves indig- 
nantly upon him and bore him to earth. 

“Hi!” he squealed. “What you doin’? 
Haven’t you got any sense?” 

And, from within the shack, Roddy added 
his own protest. 

“Let me up, can’t you?” he cried. “I 
got to see what’s goin’ on out there, haven’t 
I? I guess I’m not goin’ to lay here all 
day! What you think I’m made of?” 

“You hush up!” Penrod commanded. 
“This is a nice biznuss!’”’ he continued, - 
deeply aggrieved. ‘‘ What kind of a ‘nishia- 
tion do you expect this is, anyhow?” 

“Well, here’s Maurice Levy gone and seen 
part of the secrets,” said Sam, in a voice of 
equal plaintiveness. “Yes; and I bet he 
was listenin’ out here, too!” 

“Lemme up!” begged Maurice, half 
stifled. “I didn’t do any harm to your old 
secrets, did I? Anyways, I just as soon be 
‘nishiated myself. I ain’t afraid. So if 
you ’nishiate me, what difference will it 
make if I did hear a little?”’ 

Struck with this idea, which seemed rea- 
sonable, Penrod obtained silence from every- 
one except Roddy, and it was decided to 
allow Maurice to rise and retire to the front 
yard. The brother members then with- 
drew within the shack, elected Maurice 
to the fellowship, and completed the initia- 
tion of Mr. Bitts. After that, Maurice 
was summoned and underwent the ordeal 
with fortitude, though the newest brother— 
still tingling with his own experiences— 
helped to make certain parts of the rixual 
unprecedentedly severe. 

Once endowed with full membership, 
Maurice and Roddy accepted the obliga- 
tions and privileges of the order with en- 
thusiasm. Both interested themselves im- 
mediately in improvements for the shack, 
and made excursions to their homes to 





“The roof? Mrs. Williams inquired mildly. 


* They aren't in the attic, are they?” 


*No'm; they in the celluh, but they reachin’ fer the roof!" 


obtain materials. 
pair of lensless mother-of-pearl opera- 
glasses, a contribution which led to the crea- 
tion of a new office, called the ‘‘ warner.”’ 
It was his duty to climb upon the back fence 
once every fifteen minutes and search the 
horizon for intruders or ‘“‘anybody that 
hasn’t got any biznuss around here.” 
This post proved so popular, at first, that 
it was found necessary to provide for rota- 
tion in office, and to shorten the interval 
irom fifteen minutes to an indefinite but 
much briefer period, determined principally 
by argument between the incumbent and 
his successor. 

And Maurice Levy contributed a device 
so pleasant and so necessary to the preven- 
tion of interruption during meetings that 
Penrod and Sam wondered why they had 


Roddy returned with a 


not thought of it themselves long before. 
It consisted of about twenty-five feet of 
garden-hose in fair condition. One end 
of it was introduced into the shack through 
a knot-hole, and the other was secured by 
wire round the faucet of a hydrant in the 
stable. Thus, if members of the order 
were assailed by thirst during an important 
session or in the course of an initiation, it 
would not be necessary for them all to leave 
the shack. One could go, instead, and when 
he had turned on the water at the hydrant, 
the members in the shack could drink with- 
out leaving their places. It was discovered, 
also, that the section of hose could be used 
as a speaking-tube; and though it did prove 
necessary to explain by shouting outside 
the tube what one had said into it, still 
there was a general feeling that it provided 
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another means of secrecy and an additional 
safeguard against intrusion. It is true that 
during the half-hour immediately following 
the installation of this convenience, there 
was a little violence among the brothers 
concerning a question of policy. Sam, 
Roddy, and Verman—Verman especially— 
wished to use the tube “to talk through,” 
and Maurice, Penrod, and Herman wished 
to use it ‘‘to drink through.” As a conse- 
quence of the success of the latter party, 
the shack became too damp for habitation 
until another day, and several members, 
as they went home at dusk, might easily 
have been mistaken for survivors of some 
marine catastrophe. 

Still, not every shack is equipped with 
running water, and exuberance befitted 
the occasion. Everybody agreed that the 
afternoon had been one of the most suc- 
cessful and important in many weeks. The 
Order of the In-Or-In was doing splendidly; 
and yet every brother felt, in his heart, 
that there was one thing that could spoil 
it. Against that fatality, all were united to 
protect themselves, the shack, the rixual, the 
.opera-glasses, and the water-and-speaking- 
tube. Sam spoke not only for himself but 
for the entire order when he declared, in 
speeding the last parting guest, 

“Well, we got to stick to one thing or 
we might as well quit! Georgie Bassett 
better not come pokin’ around!” 

“No, sir!’’ said Penrod. 


But Georgie did. It is difficult to imagine 
how cause and effect could be more closely 
and obviously related. Inevitably, Georgie 
did come poking around. How was he to 
refrain when daily, up and down the 
neighborhood, the brothers strutted with 
mystic and important airs, when they 
whispered together and uttered words of 
strange import in his presence? Thus did 
they defeat their own object. They desired 
to keep Georgie at a distance, yet they 
could not refrain from posing before him. 
They wished to impress upon him the fact 
that he was an outsider, and they but 
succeeded in rousing his desire to be an 
insider, a desire which soon became a de- 
termination. For few were the days until 
he not only knew of the shack but had 
actually paid it a visit. That was upon a 
morning when the other boys were in 
school, Georgie having found himself in- 
disposed until about ten o’clock, when he 
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was able to take nourishment and _ sub- 
sequently to interest himself in this rather 
private errand. He climbed the Williams’ 
alley fence, and having made a modest in- 
vestigation of the exterior of the shack, 
which was padlocked, retired without having 
disturbed anything except his own peace of 
mind. His curiosity, merely piqued before, 
now became ravenous and painful. It was 
not allayed by the mystic manners of the 
members or by the unnecessary emphasis 
they laid upon their coldness toward him- 
self; and when a committee informed him 
darkly that there were “‘secret orders” to 
prevent his coming within ‘‘a hunderd and 
sixteen feet” —such was Penrod’s arbitrary 
language—of the Williams’ yard, “in any 
direction,” Georgie could bear it no longer, 
but entered his own house, and, in burning 
words, laid the case before a woman highcr 
up. Here the responsibility for things is 
directly traceable to grown people. Within 
that very hour, Mrs. Bassett sat in Mrs. 
Williams’ library to address her hostess upon 
the subject of Georgie’s grievance. 

“Of course it isn’t Sam’s fault,” she 
said, concluding her interpretation of the 
affair. “Georgie likes Sam, and didn’t 
blame him at all No; we both felt that 
Sam would always be a polite, nice boy— 
Georgie used those very words—but Pen- 
rod seems to have a very bad influence. 
Georgie felt that Sam would want him to 
come and play in the shack if Penrod didn’t 
make Sam do everything Ae wants. What 
hurt Georgie most is that it’s Sam’s shack, 
and he felt for another boy to come and 
tell him that he mustn’t even go near it 
—well, of course it was very trying. And 
he’s very much hurt with little Maurice 
Levy, too. He said that he was sure that 
even Penrod would be glad to have him 
for a member of their little club if it 
weren’t for Maurice—and I think he spoke 
of Roddy Bitts, too.” 

The fact that the two remaining members 
were colored was omitted from this dis- 
course—which leads to the deduction that 
Georgie had not mentioned it. 

“Georgie said all the other boys liked 
him very much,” Mrs. Bassett continued, 
“Cand that he felt it his duty to join the club, 
because he could have such a good influ- 
ence over them. He really did speak of it 
in quite a touching way, Mrs. Williams. 
Of course, we mothers mustn’t brag of our 
sons too much, but Georgie really isn’t 
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like other boys. He is so sensitive, you 
can't think how this little affair has hurt 
him, and I felt that it might even make 
him ill. You see, I had to respect his reason 
for wanting to join the club. And if I am 
his mother’—she gave a _ deprecating 
little laugh—* I must say that it seems noble 
to want to join not really for his own sake 
but for the good that he felt his influence 
would have over the other boys. Don’t 
you think so, Mrs. Williams?” 

Mrs. Williams said that she did, indeed. 
And the result of this interview was an- 
other, which took place between Sam and 
his father that evening, for Mrs. Williams, 
after talking to Sam herself, felt that the 
matter needed a man to deal with it. The 
man did it man-fashion. 

“You either invite Georgie Bassett to 
play in the shack all he wants to,” said the 
man, “‘or the shack comes down.” 

“But - 

“Take your choice. I’m not going to 
have neighborhood quarrels over such . 

“But, papa . 

“That’s enough! You said yourself you 
haven’t anything against Georgie.” 

“T said D 

“You said you didn’t like him, but you 
couldn’t tell why. You couldn’t state a 
single instance of bad behavior against 
him. You couldn’t mention anything he 
ever did which wasn’t what a gentleman 
should have done. It’s no use, I tell you. 
Either you invite Georgie to play in the 
shack as much as he likes next Saturday, 
or the shack comes down.” 

“But, papa E 

“I’m not going to talk any more about 
it. If you want the shack pulled down and 
hauled away, you and your friends con- 
tinue to tantalize this inoffensive little 
boy the way you have been. If you want 
to keep it, be polite and invite him in.” 

“But “ 

“That’s ALL, I said'” 

Sam was crushed. ; 

Next day he communicated the bitter 
substance of the edict to the other members, 
and gloom became unanimous. So serious 
an aspect did this crisis present that it was 
felt necessary to call a special meeting of 
the order after school. The entire mem- 
bership was in attendance; the door was 
closed, the window covered with a board, 
and the candle lighted.. Then all of the 
brothers—except one—began to express 
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their sorrowful apprehensions. The whole 
thing was spoiled, they agreed, if Georgie 
Bassett had to be taken in. On the other 
hand, if they didn’t take him in, “there 
wouldn’t be anything left.” The one 
brother who did not express any opinion 
was little Verman. He was otherwise 
occupied. 

Verman had been the official paddler 
during the initiations of Roddy Bitts and 
Maurice Levy; his work had been con- 
scientious, and it seemed to be taken by 
consent that he was to continue in office. 
An old shingle from the wood-shed roof 
had been used for the exercise of his func- 
tion in the cases of Roddy and Maurice, 
but this afternoon he had brought with 
him a new one, which he had picked up 
somewhere. It was broader and thicker 
than the old one, and, during the melan- 
choly prophecies of his fellows, he whittled 
the lesser end of it to the likeness of a 
handle. Thus engaged, he bore no ap- 
pearance of despondency; on the contrary, 
his eyes, shining brightly in the candle- 
light, indicated that eager thoughts pos- 
sessed him, while from time to time, the 
sound of a chuckle issued from his simple 
African throat. Gradually the other broth- 
ers began to notice his preoccupation, and 
one by one they fell silent, regarding him 
thoughtfully. Slowly the darkness of their 
countenances lifted a little; something 
happier and brighter began to glimmer from 
each boyish face. All eyes remained fascin- 
ated upon Verman. 

“Well, anyway,” said Penrod, in a tone 
that was almost cheerful, ‘‘this is only 
Tuesday. We got pretty near all week to 
fix up the ’nishiation for Saturday.” 

And Saturday brought sunshine to make 
the occasion more tolerable for both the 
candidate and the society. Mrs. Williams, 
going to the window to watch Sam when he 
left the house after lunch, marked with 
pleasure that his look and manner were 
sprightly as he skipped down the walk to 
the front gate. There he paused and 
yodeled for a time. An answering yodel 
came presently; Penrod Schofield appeared, 
and by his side walked Georgie Bassett. 
Georgie was always neat, but Mrs. Williams 
noticed that he exhibited unusual gloss 
and polish to-day. As for his expression, 
it was a shade too complacent under the 
circumstances, though, for that matter, 
perfect tact avoids an air of triumph under 
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any circumstances. Mrs. Williams was 
pleased to observe that Sam and Penrod 
betrayed no resentment whatever; they 
seemed to have accepted defeat in a good 
spirit and to be inclined to make the best 
of Georgie. Indeed, they appeared to be 
genuinely excited about him—it was evi- 
dent that their cordiality was eager and 
whole-hearted. 

The three boys conferred for a few mo- 
ments; then Sam disappeared round the 
house and returned, waving his hand and 
nodding. Upon that, Penrod took Geor- 
gie’s leit arm; Sam took his right, and the 
three marched off to the back yard in a 
companionable way which made Mrs. 
Williams feel that it had been an excellent 
thing to interfere a little in Georgie’s behalf. 

Experiencing the benevolent warmth 
that comes of assisting in a good action, 
she ascended to an apartment up-stairs, 
and, for a coupie of hours, employed herself 
with needle and thread in sartorial repairs 
on behalf of her husband and Sam. Then 
she was interrupted by the advent of a 
colored serving-maid. 

“Miz Williams, I reckon the house goin’ 
fall down!” said this pessimist, arriving 
out of breath. “That s’iety o’ Mist’ Sam’s 
suttenly tryin’ to pull the roof down on ow 
haids!”’ 

“The roof?” Mrs. Williams inquired 
mildly. ‘‘They aren’t in the attic, are 
they?” 

“No’m; 
reachin’ fer the roof! 


they in the celluh, but they 
I nev’ did hear no 
sech a rumpus an’ squawkin’ an’ squawlin’ 
an’ fallin’ an’ whoopin’ an’ whackin’ an’ 


bangin’! They troop down by the outside 
celluh do’, nen—bang!—they bus’ loose, 
an’ been goin’ on ev’ since wuss’n Bedlum! 
Ef they anything down celluh ain’ broke by 
this time, it cain’ be only jes’ the founda- 
shum, an’ I bet ¢hat ain’ goin’ stan’ much 
longer! I’d gone down an’ stop ’em, but 
I’m ’fraid to. Hones’, Miz Williams, I’m 
*fraid o’ my life go down there, all that 
Bedlum goin’ on. I thought I come see 
what you say.” 

Mrs. Williams laughed. 

“We'll have to stand a little noise in the 
house sometimes, Fanny, when there are 
boys. They’re just playing, and a lot of 
noise is usually a pretty safe sign.” 

‘““Yes’m,” said Fanny. ‘It’s yo’ house, 
Miz Williams, not mine. You want ’em 
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tear it down, I’m willin’. 
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She departed, and Mrs. Williams con- 
tinued to sew. The days were growing 
short, and at five o’clock she was obliged 
to put the work aside, as her eyes did not 
permit her to continue it by artificial light. 
Descending to the lower floor, she found the 
house silent, and when she opened the front 
door to see if the evening paper had come, 
she beheld Sam, Penrod, and Maurice Levy 
standing near the gate engaged in quiet 
conversation. Penrod and Maurice de- 
parted while she was looking for the paper, 
and Sam came thoughtfully up the walk. 

““Well, Sam,” she said, “it wasn’t such 
a bad thing, after all, to show a little po- 
liteness to Georgie Bassett, was it?” 

Sam gave her a non-committal look— 
expression of every kind had been wiped 
from his countenance. He presented a blank 
surface. 

““No’m,” he said meekly. 

“Everything was just a little pleasanter 
because you’d been friendly, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes'm.” 

“Has Georgie gone home?”’ 

“Yes’m.” m 

“T hear you made enough noise in the 
cellar— Did Georgie have a good time?” . 

“Ma’am?” 

“Did Georgie Bassett have a good time?” 

“ Well’’—Sam now had the air of a person 
trying to remember details with absolute 
accuracy—‘‘well, he didn’t say he did, 
and he didn’t say he didn’t.” 

“Didn’t he thank the boys?”’ 

““No’m.” 

“‘Didn’t he even thank you?”’ 

“No’m.” 

“Why, that’s queer,” she said. ‘He’s 
always so polite. He seemed to be having 
a good time, didn’t he, Sam?” 

“Ma’am?”’ 

“Didn’t Georgie seem to be enjoying 
himself?”’ 

This question, apparently so simple, was 
not answered with promptness. Sam looked 
at his mother in a puzzled way, and then 
he found it necessary to rub each of his 
shins in turn with the palm of his right 
hand. 

“T stumbled,” he said apologetically. 
“T stumbled on the cellar steps.” 

“Did you hurt yourself?” she asked 
quickly. 

‘““No’m; but I guess maybe I better rub 
some arnica . 

“T’ll get it,” she said. “Come up to your 
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“ Well, then we had the rixual, and—and—why, the teeny little paddlin’ he got wouldn't hurt a flea!” 
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father’s bathroom, Sam. Does it hurt 
much?” 

‘No’m,” he answered truthfully; 
hardly hurts at all.” 

And having followed her to the bath- 
room, he insisted, with unusual gentleness, 
that he be left to apply the arnica to the 
alleged injuries himself. He was so per- 
suasive that she yielded, and descended 


or 


to the library, where she found her husband — 


once more at home after his day’s work. 

“Well?” he said. ‘Did Georgie show 
up, and were they decent to him?” 

“Oh, yes; it’s all right. Sam and Penrod 
were good as gold. I saw them being actu- 
ally cordial to him.”’ 

“That’s well,’ said Mr. Williams, set- 
tling into a chair with his paper. “I was 
a little apprehensive, but I suppose I was 
mistaken. I walked home, and just now, 
as I passed Mrs. Bassett’s, I saw Doctor 
Venny’s car in front, and that barber from 
the corner shop on Second Street was going 
in the door. I couldn’t think what a widow 
would need a barber and a doctor for— 
especially at the same time. I couldn’t 
think what Georgie’d need such a combi- 
nation for either, and then I got afraid 
that maybe—” 

Mrs. Williams laughed. 

“Oh, no; it hasn’t anything to do with 
having been over here. I’m sure they were 
very nice to him.” 

“Well, I’m glad of that.” 

“Yes, indeed—” Mrs. Williams began, 
when Fanny appeared, summoning her to 
the telephone. 

It is pathetically true that Mrs. Williams 
went to the telephone humming a little 
song. She was detained at the instrument 
not more than five minutes, then she made 
a plunging return into the library, a 
blanched and stricken woman. She made 
strange, sinister gestures at her husband. 

He sprang up, miserably prophetic. 

““Mrs. Bassett?” 

“Go to the telephone,” Mrs. Williams 
said hoarsely. ‘She wants to talk to you, 
too. She can’t talk much—she’s hysterical. 
She says they lured Georgie into the cellar 
and had him beaten by negroes! That’s 
not all——” 

Mr. Williams was already on his way. 

“You find Sam!” he commanded, over 
his shoulder. 

Mrs. Williams stepped into the -front 
hall. 
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“Sam!” she called, addressing the upper 
reaches of the stairway. “Sam!” 

Not eyen echo answered. 

“Sam!” 

A faint clearing of somebody’s throat 
was heard behind her, a sound so modest 
and unobtrusive it was no more than just 
audible, and, turning, the mother beheld 
her son sitting upon the floor in the shad- 
of the stairs and gazing meditatively at 
the hat-rack. His manner indicated that 
he wished to produce the impression that 
he had been sitting there, in this somewhat 
unusual place and occupation, for a con- 
siderable time, but without overhearing 
anything that went on in the library so 
close by. 

“Sam, ”’ she cried, ‘what have you donc?” 

“Well—I guess my legs are all right,” 
he said gently. “I got the arnica on, so 
probably they won’t hurt any m——” 

“Stand up!” she said. 

“Ma’am?” 

“March into the library!” 

Sam marched—slow-time. In fact, no 
funeral march has been composed in a 
time so slow as to suit this march of Sam’s. 
One might have suspected that he was in 
a state of apprehension. 

Mr. Williams entered at one door as 
his son crossed the threshold of the other, 
and this encounter was a piteous sight. 
After one glance at his father’s face, Sam 
turned desperately, as if to flee outright. 
But Mrs. Williams stood in the doorway 
behind him. 

“You come here!” 
voice was as terrible as his face. 
did you do to Georgie Bassett?” 

“Nothin’,”’ Sam gulped; “nothin’ at all.” 

“ What!’”’ 

“We just—we just ’nishiated him ” 

Mr. Williams turned abruptly, walked 
to the fireplace, and there turned again, 
facing the wretched Sam. 

“That’s all you did?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Georgie Bassett’s mother has just told 
me over the telephone,” said Mr. Williams, 
deliberately, “that you and Penrod Scho- 
field and Roderick Bitts and Maurice Levy 
lured Georgie into the'cellar and had him 
beaten by negroes!” 

At this, Sam was able to hold up his head 
a little and to summon a rather feeble in- 
dignation. 

“Tt ain’t so,” he declared. 


And the father’s 
“What 


“We didn’t 
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any such thing lower him into the cellar. 
We weren’t goin’ near the cellar with him. 
We never thought of goin’ down cellar. He 
went down there himself, first.” 

“So! I suppose he was running away 
from you, poor thing! Trying to escape 
from you, wasn’t he?” 

“He wasn’t,” said Sam doggedly. ‘We 
weren’t chasin’ him—or anything at all.” 
“Then why did he go in the cellar?” 

“Well, he didn’t exactly go in the cellar,” 
said Sam reluctantly. 

“Well, how did he ge# in the cellar, then?” 

‘““He—he fell in,” said Sam. 

“How did he fall in?” 

“Well, the door was open, and—well, 
he kept walkin’ around there, and we hol- 
lered at him to keep away, but just then 
he kind of—well, the first J noticed was 
I couldn’t see him, and so we went and 
looked down the steps, and he was sitting 
down there on the bottom step and kind 
of shouting, and 

“See here!” Mr. Williams interrupted. 
“You’re going to make a clean breast of 
this whole affair and take the consequences. 
You’re going to tell it and tell it a//. Do 
you understand that?” 

“* Ves. sir” 

“Then you tell me how Georgie Bassett 
fell down the cellar steps—and tell me 
quick!” 

‘“‘He—he was blindfolded.” 

“Aha! Now we're getting at it. You 
begin at the beginning and tell me just 
what you did to him from the time he got 
here. Understand?” 

“Va, 

“Go on, then!” 

“Well, I’m goin’ to,” .Sam_ protested. 
“We never hurt him at all. He wasn’t 
even hurt when he fell down cellar. There’s 
a lot of mud down there, because the cellar 
door leaks, and: 

_ “Sam!”? Mr. Williams’s tone was deadly. 

“Did you hear me tell you to begin at the 
beginning?” 

Sam made a great effort and was able 
to obey. 

‘Well, we had everything ready for the 
*nishiation before lunch,” he said. ‘We 
wanted it all to be nice, because you said 
we had to have him, papa, and after lunch 
Penrod went to guard him—that’s a new 
part in the rixual—and he brought him 
ever and we took him out to the shack and 
blindfolded him, and—well, he got kind of 
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mad because we wanted him to lay down 
on his stummick and be tied up, and he 
said he wouldn’t, because the floor was a 
little bit wet in there and he could feel it 
sort of squashy under his shoes, and he 
said his mother didn’t want him ever to 
get dirty and he just wouldn’t do it; and 
we all kept telling him he had to, or else 
how could there be any ’nishiation; and 
he kept gettin’ madder and said he wanted 
to have the ’nishiation outdoors where it 
wasn’t wet and he wasn’t goin’ to lay down 
on his stummick, anyway.” Sam paused 
for wind, then got under way again. “Well, 
some of the boys were tryin’ to get him to lay 
down on his stummick, and he kind of fell 
up against the door and it came open and 
he ran out in the yard. He was tryin’ to 
get the blindfold off his eyes, but he couldn’t, 
because it was a towel in a pretty hard 
knot; and he went tearin’ all around the 
back yard, and we didn’t chase him, or 
anything. All we did was just watch him 
—and that’s when he fell in the cellar. 
Well, it didn’t hurt him any. It didn’t 
hurt him at all, but he was muddier than 
what he would of been if he’d just had 
sense enough to lay down in the shack. 
Well, so we thought, long as he was down in 
the cellar anyway, we might as well have 
the rest of the ’nishiation down there. So 
we brought the things down and—and 
‘nishiated him—and that’s all. That’s 
every bit we did to him.” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Williams sardonically; 
“T see. What were the details of the 
initiation?” 

Cae 

“T want to know what else you did to 
him? What was the initiation?” 

“Tt’s—it’s secret,” Sam murmured pit- 
eously. 

“Not any longer, I assure you! The 
society is a thing of the past, and you'll 
find your friend Penrod’s parents agree 
with me in that. Mrs. Bassett had already 
telephoned them when she called us up. 
You go on with your story!” 

Sam sighed deeply, and yet it may have 
been a consolation to know that his present 
misery was not altogether without its coun- 
terpart. Through the falling dusk his spirit 
may have crossed the intervening distance to 
catch a glimpse of his friend suffering simul- 
taneously and standing within the same peril. 
And if Sam’s spirit did thus behold Penrod 
in jeopardy, it was a true vision. 
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“Go on!” said Mr. Williams. 

“Well, there wasn’t any fire in the fur- 
nace because it’s too warm yet, and we 
weren’t goin’ to do anything’d hurt him, 
so we put him in there——” 

“Tn the furnace?”’ 

“Tt was cold,” protested Sam. ‘There 
hadn’t been any fire there since last spring. 
Course we told him there was fire in it. 
We had to do that,” he continued earnestly, 
“because that was part of the ’nishiation. 
We only kept him in it a little while and 
kind of hammered on the outside a little, 
and then we took him out and got him to 
lay down on his stummick, because he was 
all muddy anyway, where he fell down the 
cellar; and how could it matter to anybody 
that had any sense at all? Well, then we 
had the rixual, and—and—why, the teeny 
little paddlin’ he got wouldn’t hurt a flea! 
It was that little colored boy lives in the 
alley did it—he isn’t anyways near half 
Georgie’s size—but Georgie got mad and 
said he didn’t want any ole nigger to paddle 
him. That’s what he said, and it was his 
own foolishness, because Verman won’t 
let anybody call him ‘nigger,’ and if Georgie 
was goin’ to call him that he ought to had 
sense enough not to do it when he was 
layin’ on his stummick that way. And he 
needn’t of been so mad at the rest of us, 
either, because it took us about twenty 
minutes to get the paddle away from Ver- 
man after that, and we had to lock Verman 
up in the laundry-room and not let him out 
till it was all over. Well, and then things 
were kind of spoiled, anyway; so we didn’t 
do but just a little more—and that’s all.” 

“Go on! What was the ‘just a little 
more’?”’ 

““Well—we got him to swaller a little 
teeny bit of asafidity that Penrod used to 
have to wear in a bag around his neck. 
It wasn’t enough to even make a person 
sneeze—it wasn’t much more’n a half a 
spoonful—it wasn’t hardly a quarter of a 
spoonf 7 

“Ha!” said Mr. Williams. “That ac- 
counts for the doctor. What else?” 
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“ Well—we—we had some paint left over 
from our flag, and we put just a little teeny 
bit of it on his head and m 

“Ha!” said Mr. Williams. ‘That ac- 
counts for the barber. What else?” 

“That’s all,” said Sam, swallowing. 
“Then he got mad and went home.” 

Mr. Williams walked to the door, and 
sternly motioned to the culprit to precede 
him through it. But just before the pair 
passed from her sight, Mrs. Williams gave 
way to an uncontrollable impulse. 

‘“‘Sam,” she asked, “what does ‘In-Or- 
In’ stand for?” 

The unfortunate boy had begun to sniffle. 

“It—it means—Innapenent Order of In- 
fadelaty,” he moaned—and plodded on- 
ward to his doom. 

Not his alone: at that very moment, 
Master Roderick Magsworth Bitts, Junior, 
was suffering also, consequent upon tele- 
phoning on the part of Mrs. Bassett, though 
Roderick’s punishment was administered 
less on the ground of Georgie’s troubles 
and more on that of Roddy’s having affili- 
ated with an order consisting so largely of 
Herman and Verman. As for Maurice 
Levy, he was no whit less unhappy. He 
fared as ill. 

Simultaneously, two ex-members of the 
In-Or-In were finding their lot fortunate. 
Something had prompted them to linger 
in the alley in the vicinity of the shack, 
and it was to this fated edifice that Mr. 
Williams, with demoniac justice, brought 
Sam for the deed he had in mind. 

Herman and Verman_listened—awe- 
stricken—to what went on within the shack. 
Then, before it was over, they crept away 
and down the alley toward their own home. 
This was directly across the alley from 
the Schofield stable, and they were horri- 
fied at the ‘sounds which issued from the 
interior of the stable storeroom. It was 
the St. Bartholomew’s Eve of that neigh- 
borhood. 

“Man, man!” said Herman, shaking his 
head. ‘Glad Lain’ no white boy!” 

Verman seemed gloomily to assent. 


The next Penrod Schofield story wi!l be Penrod’s Busy Day. 
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LWAYS, in considering Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson, the 
hero-element and the 
statesman-element make 

joint and equal claim for attention. 

The exploit at Santiago rose 
to the full height of historic 
devotion. The sinking of the 
collier Merrimac, the motive 
which inspired it, and the 
self-immolation which it il- 
lustrated were, in every 
sense, on a par with Horatius, 
who held the Roman 
bridge against Lars 
Porsena, and with 
Sergeant Jasper, who 
replaced our shat- 
tered flag upon the 
gun-swept ram- 
part at Fort 
Moultrie. 

Both Horatius 
and Jasper have en- 
joyed some serene 
space of immortality, 
because they died. 
If Hobson had died 
after the Peace of 
Paris, he, too, would 
have been gathered 
to the immortals. 
Hobson will, of 
course, take his 
place among the im- 
mortals when he 
dies. 

But, being a full- 
blooded Ameri- 
can, with reso- 
lute purpose, 
high ideals, and 
definite ambi- 
tions, Mr. Hob- 
son has _pre- 
ferred to live to 
labor and to be 
carped at, both 
as hero and as 
Statesman, by the criti- Mrs. Hobson, and Richmond 
cism which his vig- P. Hobson, Jr. 










































Congressman Hobson, pioneer on 
the subject of preparedness for 
the national defense 














orous personality and 

his aggressive convictions 
naturally arouse. 

And having managed 

—by grace of the chiv- 

alrous Cervera, and by 

reason of his own iron con- 

stitution—to live, Cap- 

tain and Congressman 

Hobson is really 

living a_ stren- 

uous, dauntless, 

and exception- 

ally useful life, 

making history 

in peace as he 

did in war, fight- 

ing for his ideals 

with ever-increasing force and 

promise, and with the sailor’s 
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apparently indestructible penchant for the 
water route to service and to fame. 
Hobson is constitutionally a pioneer— 
and pioneers, like heroes, always lead in 
advance of the rank that encloses them. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


What is stirring this country now, through 
all its ranks of action and opinion, what 
Gardner, of Massachusetts, is thundering, 
and what the secretary of the Navy and 
the secretary of War and the President 
are hearing on every side—and listening to 
—is nothing more or less than what Hobson 
has been pleading for, and arguing for, and 
been criticised for, during the last four 
years—preparedness for the national defense. 
Moreover, the reasons given by Captain 
Hobson in Congress, four years ago, are fully 
as strong and altogether akin in line to the 
arguments used to-day. 

It is very much out of the ordinary course 
that heroes and reformers should be log- 
ical and scientific. But Mr. Hobson is 
distinctly both. Brought up in the navy 
from the age of fourteen, and with a three 
years’ postgraduate course at Annapolis, 
he had a thorough foundation in scien- 
tific training. His approach to all public 
questions has been by the scientific method. 
It was so with the national defense. He has 
been not only the most stalwart supporter 
of a greater navy but he has worked out 
and advocated careful plans for a council 
of national defense, made up of Cabinet 
officers and naval and military experts. 
Twice has his bill been favorably reported 
to Congress. It was incorporated as a 
plank in the Democratic platform adopted 
at Baltimore under the urgent advocacy of 
Perry Belmont and others. It would long 
since have become a law but for the oppo- 
sition of President Wilson and Secretary 
of State Bryan, who have appeared, up to 
the present .time, to be opposed to the 
entire scheme of the national defense. 

In the same careful and scientific way, 
Mr. Hobson has labored to take the mer- 
chant-marine question out of the domain 
of politics'and to develop it both as a means 
of independence in the transportation of 
our products to foreign markets and as an 
auxiliary means of the national defense. 
He is now urging the imposition of a two- 
per-cent. ad valorem duty on goods on the 
free list not brought in American bottoms, 
and the aid of private operators of American 
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vessels by graduated interest-payments 
on the original cost, to produce auxiliaries 
forthe navy. The bill, favorably reported 
from the committee, contained the first 
official recognition of the Panama Canal 
as a means of aiding the American merchant 
marine. The bill provided for free passage 
for all American ships. ; 

When Congressman Hobson was de- 
feated, in the last Alabama election for the 
United States Senate, by the great Demo- 
cratic leader, Oscar Underwood, his ene- 
mies predicted that, with his retirement 
from Congress, his career was at an end. 
As a matter of fact, it is since that event, 
and during the present session of Congress, 
that the Alabama constructive pioneer and 
statesman has demonstrated his highest 
quality of leadership. 


PROHIBITION’S CHAMPION 


The Alabamian’s Congressional handling 
and marshaling of the Prohibition issue 
has stamped him as easily the foremost 
natural leader of this mighty question, and 
distinctly the most popular man in the 
white-ribbon ranks of the country. In 
the recent discussion and ballot in the 
House of Representatives on the Hobson 
bill for a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for nation-wide prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor, 
Mr. Hobson led his forces with great elo- 
quence and masterful ability, and the re- 
sult of the ballot—197 to 189—although 
lacking the constitutional two-thirds majori- 
ty, was largely acclaimed as a substantial 
and inspiring victory. 

With his usual painstaking diligence and 
care, the able advocate had led up to this 
supreme moment by years of heroic and 
eloquent argument. Upon a_ thousand 
platforms of the country he had preached 
the gospel of Prohibition. His lecture, “The 
Great Destroyer,” is perhaps the greatest 
and most convincing speech against the 
liquor traffic in the whole world of tem- 
perance oratory. 

Hobson employs military strategy in his 
Prohibition fight. He has made the words 
“for sale” the foundation of Prohibition 
strategy, because ‘‘they leave no ground for 
complaint from the old lines of defense as to 
sumptuary legislation,” or invading the 
rights of the individual and invading the 
sanctity of the home through search and 
seizure. “While men may claim the 
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right to drink and the 
right to do as they 
please, no man 
can claim the 
right to sell or 
barter an injuri- 
ous element.” 
The Pro- 
hibition cru- 
sade has been 
thus made a 
great economic 
and moral issue. 
Will Hobson 
continue to lead 
this fight, and will he 
be the Prohibition 
candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1916? These 
are questions of more 
than ordinary interest 
by reason of the gen- 
eral concession that 
the next Prohibition 
candidate for Pres- 
ident, with pow- 
erful national 
organization, 
and enor- 






















mous confidence, enthusiasm, and money 
behind him, carries possibilities never shared 
by a presidential candidate before. 

_ The Proftibition leader and his forces 
in Washington declare, in ringing terms, that 
the temperance, prohibitive, and uplift 
forces generally will make this question 
the paramount issue in 1916 in every Con- 
Sressional district in every state. 

The subject of this sketch is an Ala- 
bamian, born of sturdy mixed Mayflower 
and Cavalier stock, a graduate of ‘South- 
ern University at Greensboro, the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and the 
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Richmond P. Hobson, at the time he sunk the Merrimac 
in Santiago de Cuba harbor, June 3, 1898 
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French National School of Naval 
Design. He served in the 
American navy from 1885 to 
1903, and has been in every 
Congress since the Sixtieth. 
In May, 1905, he was mar- 
ried to Grizelda Houston 
Hull, a beautiful and brilliant 
woman, whois 
an accom- 
plished 
helpmate 
in every 
sphere of 
life. 
With su- 
perb health, 
dauntless 
cour- 
age,defi- 
niteam- 
bition, a 
stain- 
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less character, one 
of the three most 
eloquent speakers in 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the 
idolized leader of a 
vast moral and eco- 
nomic organization, 
the “gentleman from 
Alabama”’ has every 
reason to face 
the future with 
confidence and 
abounding hopes. 


























Congressional leader of the 
Prohibition issue 
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Mrs. Bailey, Junior looked pale and pretty sitting there, the English sunlight filtering 
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Synopsis—Athalie is the youngest of the four children of Peter Greensleeve, an impractical.man who had failed as 
a school-teacher, failed as a farmer, and has finally been reduced to keeping a road-house on the south shore of i Island. 
As a child, she is recognized by her family and companions as being “‘ different,’ and her strangeness is due to the fact that 
she is possessed of very pronounced clairvoyant power. When she is about twelve, her mother dies, and her broken father 
survives his wife but a few months. On the day of his sudden death, just before Christmas, there is staying at the Hotel 
Greensleeve a party of duck-hunters, among whom is a boy, Clive Bailey, Junior, the son of a wealthy and socially prominent 
New York family. Clive evinces a tender interest in Athalie, and is most sympathetic over her loss. When leaving, he 
fastens a strap-watch upon her wrist and says that he will return the following summer. But he does not come. 

Several years later, they meet accidentally in New York. Athalie is now a stenographer in a department store, and 
Clive is at Harvard. The girl is still wearing the old wrist-watch. Clive promises a new one and says that he will go to 
see her. He does not do this, but sends the watch and an apologetic letter at Christmas. Both are returned through the 
dead-letter office. Four years pass. The Greensleeve sisters are living in a cheap apartment. Doris is a chorus girl and 
Catharine is employed in a millinery and — establishment. Athalie, very pretty and attractive, has managed, 
by careful self-culture, to place herself upon a plane of refinement far above that of her sisters. One evening, while alone 
she is astounded at the appearance of young Bailey. He has found her name among the tenants of his father’s real-estate 
company, and has come with a beautiful wrist-watch. This visit lays the foundation of a very sincere and perfectly inno- 
cent friéndship between the two young people. Clive’s father and mother both talk to him; the latter is very frank in 
pointing out what will be said about the girl. But he says that he finds her more amusing, companionable, and interesting 
than the young women of his own set and that he purposes continuing the friendship. . 

He furnishes an apartment very charmingly and insists that Athalie and her sisters live init, rent free. To this arrange- 
ment the girl consents after an inward struggle, for she realizes how hard it will be to make Doris and Catharine believe that 
Clive has done this solely for her comfort and the pleasure it giveshim. Before long, the young man finds his bank-account 
overdrawn, and the frankness and cynicism of his father in discussing this misfortune chills, for a time, his desire to see 
Athalie. So he begins to circulate once more in the social world of his family and, to the great satisfaction of his mother, 
seems to take a sentimental interest in a girl named Winifred Stuart. Athalie meets other men, of whom she keeps Clive 
informed through correspondence. One of these, Captain Dane, an explorer, shows her marked attention, and Clive meets 
her with him in a restaurant after a theater-party his mother has given in honor of Miss Stuart. Then the longing for 
Athalie’s company returns to him, and he goes to see her that very night. While he is with her, Athalie hasa clairvoyant 
vision of Clive’s father, and sends the young man home in haste. Theelder Bailey isdead. Clive and his mother go abroad 
immediately, but before leaving he makes Athalie promise that she will try to cultivate her mediumistic power in order that 
he may sometime communicate with his father 

Misfortunes now crowd upon the Greensleeve sisters. Athalie declines an offer of marriage from her employer, who, 
shortly after, dies suddenly; the attitude of his partner causes her to give up her position, and she cannot find a new one. 
Her sole comfort is Hafiz, the Angora cat that Clive had given her. Doris and Catharine are backed in a vaudeville venture 
by some wealthy young men. Athalie refuses the hand of Captain Dane, and then reads of Clive’s engagement to Miss 
Stuart, who is traveling abroad with him and his mother. She gives up the apartment at once and takes the top floor of 
a shabby lodging-house, which she gets very cheaply because the former occupant, a trance medium, had been murdered 
in it. All the medium’s paraphernalia are still there. One of Athalie’s fellow lodgers, Mrs. Bellmore, discovers her clair- 
voyant power and advises her to take up such work as a profession. But the girl, as she wakes after the first night in her 
new home, can think of nothing but Clive and what he has been to her. 




































S she came pensively from hermorn- her white hand tightening as though to 
ing bath into the sunny front strangle the speech written there on those 
room, Athalie noticed the cor- crushed sheets—perhaps to throttle and 
ner of an envelop projecting — silence the faint, persistent cry of her own 







from beneath her door. heart pleading a hearing for the man who 
Forone heavenly moment the had written to her at last. 
old delight surprised her at sight of Clive’s And after a while her nerveless hand re- 






handwriting—for one moment only, before axed; she looked down at the crushed 
an overwhelming reaction scoured her heart _ thing in her palm for a long time before she 
of tenderness and joy; and the terrible smoothed it out and finally opened it. 
resurgence of pain and grief wrung a low He wrote: 
cry from her: “Why couldn’t he let me 3 os ‘ 
alone!” And she crumpled the letter It is too long a story to go into in detail. I 
fiercely in h bigs tented couldn’t, anyway. My mother had desired it for 
Mi y er clenched hand. a long time. I have nothing to say about it except 
Minute after minute she stood there, this: I would not for all the world have had you 
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receive the first information from the columns of 
a newspaper. Of that part of it I have a right to 
speak, because the announcement was made with- 
out my knowledge or consent. And I'll say more: 
It was made even before I myself was aware that 
an engagement existed. 

Don’t mistake what I write you, Athalie. I am 
not trying to escape any responsibility excepting 
that of premature publicity. Whatever else has 
happened, I am fully responsible for. 

And so—what can I have to say to you, Athalie? 
Silence were decenter perhaps—God knows!—and 
he knows, too, that in me he fashioned but an ir- 
resolute character, void of the initial courage of 
conviction, without deep and sturdy belief, un- 
steady to a true course set, and lacking in rugged 
purpose. 

It is not stupidity. In the bottom of my own 
heart, know! Custom, habit, acquired and incul- 
cated acquiescence in unanalyzed beliefs—these 
require more than irresolution and a negative dis- 
position to fight them and overcome them. 

Athalie, the news you must have read in the 
newspapers should first have come from me. 
Among many, many debts I must ever owe you, 
that one, at least, was due you. And I defaulted— 
but not through any fault of mine. 

I cannot rest until you know this. Whatever 
you may think about me now—however lightly 
you weigh me—remember this—if you ever remem- 
ber me at all in the years to come: I was aware of 
my paramount debt; I should have paid it had the 
opportunity not been taken out of my own hands. 

_And that debt paramount was to inform you first 
of anybody concerning what you read in a public 
newspaper. 

Now there remains nothing more for me to say that 
you would care to hear. You would no longer care 
to know, would probably not believe me if I should 
tell you what you have been to me, and still are— 
and still are, Athalie, Athalie! 


The letter ended there with his name. 
She kept it all day; but that night she 
destroyed it. And it was a week before she 
wrote him. 


Thank you for your letter, Clive. I hope all is 
well with you and yours. I wish you happiness; 
I desire for you all things good. And also—for 
her. Surely I may say this much without offense— 
when I am saying good-by forever. 

ATHALIE. 


In due time, to this came his answer, 
tragic in its brevity, terrible in its attempt 
to say nothing—so that its stiff cerement of 
- formality seemed to crack with every writ- 
ten word and its platitudes split open under 
the fierce straining of the living and un- 
written words beneath them. And to this 
she made no answer. And destroyed it 
after the sun had set. 

Her money was now about gone. Indian 
summer brought no prospect of employ- 
ment. Never had she believed that so 
many stenographers existed in the world; 
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never had she supposed that vacant posi- 
tions could be so pitifully few. 

During October her means had not af- 
forded her proper nourishment. 

The vigor of young womanhood demands 
more than milk and crackers and a rare 
slab from some delicatessen shop. 

As for Hafiz, to his astonishment he had 
been introduced to chuck steak, and the 
pleasure was anything but mutual. But 
chuck steak was more than his mistress had. 

Mrs. Bellmore was inclined to eat largely 
of late suppers prepared on an oil-stove by 
her own fair and very fat hands. 

Athalie accepted one or two invitations, 
and then accepted no more, being unable 
to return anybody’s hospitality. 

Captain Dane called persistently without 
being received, until she wrote him not to 
come again until she sent for him. 

Nobody else knew where she was except 
her sisters. Doris wrote from Los Angeles 
complaining of slack business. Later, 
Catharine wrote, asking for money. And 
Athalie was obliged to answer that she had 
none. 

Now, “none” means not any at all.. And 
the time had now arrived when that was the 
truth. The chuck steak cut up on Hafiz’s 
plate in the bathroom had been purchased 
with postage-stamps—the last of a sheet 
bought by Athalie, in days of affluence, for 
foreign correspondence. 

There was no more foreign correspon- 
dence. Hence the chuck steak and a bottle 
of milk in the sink and a packet of biscuits 
on the shelf—and a rather pale, young girl 
lying flat on the lounge in the front room, 
her blue eyes wide, staring up at the fading 
sunbeams on the ceiling. 

If she was desperate, she was quiet about 
it—perhaps even at moments a little in- 
credulous that there actually could be 
nothing left for her to live on. It was one 
of those grotesque episodes that did not 
seem to belong in her life—something that 
ought not, that could not happen to her. 
At moments, however, she realized that it 
had happened—realized that part of the 
nightmare had been happening for some 
time, that for a good while, now, she had 
always been more or less hungry, even after 
a rather reckless orgy on crackers and milk. 

Except that she felt a little fatigued, there 
was in her no tendency to accept the chose 
arrivée, no acquiescence in the fait accompli, 
nothing resembling any bowing of the head, 











any meek desire to kiss the rod—only a still 
resentment, a quiet but steady anger, the 
new and cool opportunism that hatches 
recklessness. 

What channel should she choose? That 
was all that chance had left for her to de- 
cide—merely what form her recklessness 
should take. 

Whatever of morality had been instinct 
in the girl now seemed to be in absolute 
abeyance. In the extremity of dire neces- 
sity, cornered at last, face to face with a 
world that threatened her, and watching 
it now out of cool, intelligent eyes, she had, 
without realizing it, slipped back into her 
ragged childhood. 

There was nothing else to slip back to, 
no training, no discipline, no foundation 
other than her companionship with a mother 
whom she had loved but who had scarcely 
done more for her than to respond vaguely 
to the frankness of inquiring childhood. 
Her childhood had been always a battle, 
a happy series of conflicts, as she remem- 
bered them—but always a fight among 
strenuous children to maintain her feet in 
her little ragged shoes against rough ag- 
gression and ruthless competition. 

And now, under savage pressure, she 
slipped back again in spirit to the school- 
yard, and became a watchful, agile, unmoral 
thing again—a creature bent on its own 
salvation, dedicated to its own survival, 
atrociously ready for any emergency, and 
ready to consider, weigh, and determine any 
chance for existence. 

Almost every classic alternative in turn 
presented itself to her as she lay there 
considering. She could go out and sell 
herself. But, oddly enough, the “easiest 
way’’ was not easy tor her. And, as a 
child, also, a fastidious purity had been 
instinctive in her, both in body and mind. 

There were other and easier alternatives. 
She could go on the stage or into domestic 
service, or she could call up Captain Dane 
and tell him she was hungry. Or she could 
let any one of several young men under- 
stand that she was now permanently re- 
ceptive to dinner invitations. And she 
could, if she chose, live on her personal 
popularity—be to one man or to several 
une maitresse vierge—manage, contrive, 
accept, give nothing of consequence. 

For she was a girl to flatter the vanity of 
men; and she knew that, if ever she coolly 
addressed her mind to it, she could rule them, 
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entangle them, hold them sufficiently long, 
and flourish without the ultimate concession, 
because there were so many, many men in 
the world, and it took each man a long, 
long time to relinquish hope, and always 
there was another ready to try his fortune, 
happy in his vanity to attempt where all 
so far had failed. 

Something she Had to do—that was cer- 
tain. And it happened, while she was pon- 
dering the problem, that the only thing she 
had not considered—had not even thought 
of—was now abruptly presented to her. 
For, as she lay there thinking, there came 
the sound of footsteps outside her door, 
and presently somebody knocked. And 
Athalie rose in the dusk of the room, 
switched on a single light, went to the door, 
and opened it. And Opportunity walked in 
wearing the shape of an elderly gentleman 
of substance, clothed as befitted a respect- 
able dweller in any American city except 
New York. 

“*Good-evening,” he said, looking at her 
pleasantly but inquiringly. “Is Mrs. Del 
Garmo in?” 

“Mrs. “Del Garmo?’’ repeated Athalie, 
surprised. “Why, Mrs. Del Garmo is 
dead!” 

““God bless us!” he exclaimed, in a 
shocked voice. “Is that so? Well, I’m 
sorry; I’m very sorry. Well—well—well! 
Mrs. Del Garmo! I certainly am sorry.” 

He looked curiously about him, shaking 
his head, and an absent expression came 
into his white-bearded face—which changed 
to lively interest when his eyes fell on the 
table where the crystal stood, mounted be- 
tween the prongs of the bronze tripod. 

“No doubt,” he said, looking at Athalie, 
“you are Mrs. Del Garmo’s successor in the 
occult profession. I notice a crystal on 
the table.” 

And in that instant the inspiration came 
to the girl. 

“What is it you wish?” she said calmly, 
“a reading?” 

He hesitated, looking at her with aged 
but very honest eyes; and in a moment 
she was at his mercy, and the game had 
gone against her. She said, while the 
hot color slowly stained her face: 

“T have never read a crystal. I had not 
thought of succeeding Mrs. Del Garmo until 
now—this moment.” 

“What is your name, child?” he asked, 
in a gently curious voice. 
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“Athalie Greensleeve.” 

“You are not a trance medium?” 

“No; I am a stenographer.” 

“Then you are not psychical?” 

“Ves; Jam.” 

“What?” 

“T am naturally clairvoyant.” 

He seemed surprised at first; but after 
he had looked at her for a moment or two, 
he seemed less surprised. 

“T believe you are,” he said. 

“T really am. If you wish, I could try. 
But—I don’t know how to go about it,” 
she said, with flushed embarrassment. 

He looked at her rather solemnly and 
wistfully. 

“There is one thing very certain,” he 
said. “You are honest. And few medi- 
ums are. I think Mrs. Del Garmo was. 
I believed in her. She was the means of 


giving me very great consolation.” 

Athalie’s face flushed with the shame and 
pity of her knowledge of the late Mrs. 
Del Garmo; and the thoughts of the secret 
cupboard with its nest of wires made her 
blush again. 

The old gentleman looked all afound the 


room and then asked if he might seat himself. 

Athalie also sat down in the stiff arm- 
chair by the table where her crystal stood 
on its tripod. 

“T wonder,” he ventured, “whether you 
could help me. Do you think so?”’ 

“T don’t know,” replied the girl. ‘All 
I know about it is that I cannot help myself 
through crystal-gazing. I never looked 
into a crystal but once. And what I 
searched for was not there.” 

The old gentleman considered her earn- 
estly for a few moments. 

“Child,” he said, “you are very honest. 
Perhaps you could help me. It would be 
a great consolation to me if you could. 
Would you try?” 

“T don’t know how,”’ murmured Athalie. 

“Maybe I can aid you to try by telling 
you a little about myselt.” 

The girl lifted her flushed face from the 
crystal. 

“Don’t do that, please. If you wish me 
_ totry, I will. But don’t tell me anything.” 

“Why not, child?” 

“Because I am intelligent and quick— 
imaginative, discerning. I might uncon- 
sciously—or otherwise—be unfair. So don’t 
tell me anything. Let me see if there is 
really in me any ability.” 
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He met her candid gaze mildly but un- 
smilingly, and she folded her slim hands in 
her lap and sat looking at him very intently. 

“Ts your name Symes?” she asked 
presently. 

He nodded. 

“Elisha Symes?” 

“ce Ves” , 

“And—do you live in Brook—Brookfield 

no!—Brook Hollow?” 

“Yes.” 

“That town is in Cqnnecticut, is it not?” 

(Ven? 

His trustful gaze had altered subtly. 
She noticed it. 

“T suppose,” she said, “you think I could 
have found out these things through dis- 
honest methods.” 

“T was thinking so. I am satisfied that 
you are honest, Miss Greensleeve.”’ 

“T really am—so far.” 

“Could you tell me how you learned my 
name and place of residence?” 

Her expression became even more seri- 
ous. 

“T don’t know, Mr. Symes. I don’t 
know how I knew it. I think you wish me 
to help you find your little grandchildren, 
too. But I don’t know why I think so.” 

When he spoke, controlled emotion made 
his voice sound almost feeble. He said, 

“Yes; find my little grandchildren and 
tell me what they are doing.” He passed 
a transparent hand unsteadily across his 
dim eyes. “They are not living,” he added; 
“they were lost at sea.” 

She said: 

“Nothing dies. Nothing is really lost.” 

“Why do you think so, child?” 

“Because the whole world is gay and 
animated and lovely with what we call ‘the 
dead.’ And, by the dead I mean al/ things 
that have ever lived.” 

He sat listening with all the concentra- 
tion and rapt attention of a child intent 
upon a fairy-tale. She said, as though 
speaking to herself: 

“You should see and hear the myriads 
of birds that have ‘died.’ The sky is full 
of their voices and their wings. Every- 
where—everywhere—the lesser children live, 
those long dead of inhumanity or of that 
crude and temporary code which we call 
the law of nature. All has been made up 
to them—whatever of cruelty and pain 
they suffered, whatever rigor of the ‘nat- 
ural’ law in that chain of destruction which 











we call the struggle for existence. For 
there is only one real law, and it rules all 
of space that we can see and more of it 
than we can even imagine. It is the law 
of absolute justice.” 

The old man nodded. 

“Do you believe that?” 

She looked up at him dreamily. 

“Ves, I believe it—or I should not have 
said it.” 

“Has anybody ever told you this?” 

“No; I never even thought about it until 
this moment while listening to my own 
words.’ She lifted one hand and rested it 
against her forehead. “I cannot seem to 
think of your grandchildren’s names. Don’t 
tell me.” 

She remained so for a few moments 
motionless; then, with a graceful gesture 
and a shake of her pretty head: 

“No; I can’t think of their names. Do 
you suppose I could find them in the crys- 
tal?” 

“Try,” he said tremulously. 

She bent forward, resting both elbows on 
the table and framing her lovely face in 
her hands. 

Deep into the scintillating crystal her 
blue gaze plunged, and, for a few moments, 
she saw nothing. Then, almost imper- 
ceptibly, faint hues and rainbow tints grew 
in the brilliant and transparent sphere, 
gathered, took shape as she watched, be- 
came coherent and logical and clear and 
real. She said, in a low voice, still watch- 
ing intently: 

“Blue sky, green trees, a snowy shore, 
and little azure wavelets. Two children, 
barelegged, playing in the sand. A little 
girl—so pretty!—with her brown eyes and 
brown curls. And the boy is her brother, I 
think. Oh, certainly! And what a splendid 
time they are having with their sand fort! 
There’s a little dog, too. They are calling 
him: ‘Snippy! Snippy! Snippy!’ How 
he barks at the waves! And now he has 
seized the little girl’s doll. They are run- 
ning after him, chasing him along the sands. 
Oh, how funny they are—and what a glorious 
time they are having! The puppy has 
dropped the doll. Thedoll’s name is Augusta. 
Now the little girl has seated herself cross- 
legged on the sand, and she is cradling the 
doll and singing to it—such a sweet, clear, 
happy little voice. She is singing some- 
thing about cherry pie—oh!—now I can 
hear every word: 
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“** Cherry pie, 
Cherry pie, 
You shall have some by and by. 
By and by, 
By and by, 
You and I shall have a pie, 
Cherry pie, 
Cherry pie—’ 


“The boy is saying: ‘Grandpa will have 
plenty for us when we get home. There’s 
always cherry pie at grandpa’s house.’ 

“And the little girl answers, ‘I think 
grandpa will come here pretty soon and 
bring us all the cherry pie we want.’ Her 


name is Jessie. Her brother calls her_ 


‘Jessie.’ She calls him ‘Jim.’ 

“Their other name is Colden, I think. 
Yes; that is it—Colden. They seem to be 
expecting their father and mother, but 
I don’t see them—oh, yes!—I can see them 
now in the distance, walking slowly along 
the sands.” She hesitated, remained silent 
for a few moments, then: ‘‘The colors are 
blurring to a golden haze. I can’t see clearly 
now; it is like looking into the blinding disk 
of the risingsun. All splendor and dazzling 
glory—and a too fierce light.” 

For a moment more she remained bent 
over above the sphere; then, raising her 


_head, she said, 


‘The crystal is transparent and empty.” 
XVII 


It was about five months later that Ce- 
cil Reeve wrote his long reply to a dozen 
letters from Clive Bailey which heretofore 
had remained unanswered and neglected. 


For heaven’s sake, do you think I’ve nothing to 
do except to write you letters? I never write letters; 
and here’s the exception to prove it. And if I were 
not at the Geyser Club and if I had not dined in- 
cautiously, I would not write this. 

But first permit me the indiscretion of asking you 
why an engaged man is so charitably interested 
in the welfare of a young girl who is not engaged 
to him? And if he is interested, why doesn’t he 
write to her himself and find out how she is? Or 
has she turned you down? 

But you need not incriminate and degrade your- 
self by answering this question. 

Seriously, Clive, you’d better get all thoughts of 
Athalie Greensleeve out of your head as long as you 
intend to get married. I knew, of course, that you’d 
been hard hit. Everybody was gossiping last 
winter. But this is rather raw—isn’t it?-—asking 
me to find out how Athalie is and what she is doing, 
and to write you in detail? Well, anyway, I'll 
tell you once for all what I hear and know about 
her and her family—her family first, as I happen 
to have had dealings with them. And hereafter 
you can do your own philanthropic news-gathering. 













































DRAWE BY FRARE CRalo 


Deep into the scintillating crystal her blue gaze plunged, and, for a few moments, she saw nothing. 
sphere, gathered, took shape as she watched, 





Then, almost imperceptibly, faint hues and rainbow tints grew in the brilliant and transparent 
became coherent and logical and clear and real 
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Doris and Catharine were in a rotten show I 
backed. And when I couldn’t afford to back it any 
longer, Doris was ungrateful enough to marry a 
man who cultivated dates, figs, and pecan-nuts out 
in Lower California, and Catharine has just written 
me a most impertinent letter saying that real men 
grow only west of the Mississippi, and that she is 
about to marry one of them who knows more in 
half a minute than anybody could ever learn during 
a lifetime in New York, meaning me and Hargrave. 
I guess she meant me, and I guess it’s so—about 
Hargrave. Except for myself, we certainly are 
a bunch of simps in this out-of-date old town. 

Now about Athalie: She dropped out of sight 
after you went abroad. Nobody seemed to know 
where she was or what she was doing. Nobody 
ever saw her at restaurants or theaters except during 
the first few weeks after your departure. And then 
she was usually with that Dane chap—you know— 
the explorer. I wrote to her sisters making in- 
quiries in behalf of myself and Francis Hargrave, 
but they either didn’t know or wouldn’t tell us 
where she was living. Neither would Dane. I 
didn’t suppose he knew at the time—but he did. 

Well, what do you think has happened? Athalie 
Greensleeve is the most talked-about girl in town! 
She has become the fashion, Clive. You hear her 
discussed at dinners, at dances, everywhere. 

Some bespectacled guy from Columbia Uni- 
versity had an article about her in one of the recent 
magazines. Every paper has had something to 
say concerning her. They all disagree, except on 
one point—that Athalie Greensleeve is the most 
beautiful woman in New York. How does that 
hit you, Clive? 

Well, here’s the key to the box of tricks. I'll 
hand it to you now. Athalie has turned into a 
regular, genuine, out-and-out clairvoyant, trade- 
marked, patented. And society with a big “S” and 
science with a little ‘‘s” are fighting to take her up 
and make a autiing: of her. And the girl is mak- 
ing all kinds of money. 

Of course her beauty and pretty manners are 
doing most of it for her, but here’s another point: 
Rumor has it that she’s perfectly sincere and honest 
in her business. 

How can she be, Clive? I ask you. Also, I hand 
it to her press-agent. He’s got every simp in town 
on the run. He knows his public. 

Well, the first time I met her she was dining with 
Dane again at the Arabesque. She seemed really 
glad to see me. There’s a girl who remains un- 
affected and apparently unspoiled by her success. 
And she certainly has delightful manners. Dane 
glowered at me, but Athalie made me sit down for 
a few minutes. Gad, I was that flattered to be 
seen with such a looker! 

She told me how it began. She couldn’t secure 
a decent position, and all her money was gone, 
when in came an old guy who had patronized the 
medium whose rooms she was living in. 

That started it. The doddering old simp insisted 
that Athalie take a crack at the crystal business. 
She took one, and landed him. And when he went 
out he left a hundred bones in his wake and a puddle 
of tears on the rug. 

She didn’t tell it to me like this; she really felt for 
the old gentleman. But I could size him up for 
a rube and a come-on. Podunk crawls with. that 
species. Now what gets me, Clive, is this: Athalie 
seems to me to be one of the straightest ever. Of 
course she has changed alot. She’s cleverer, livelier, 
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gayer, more engaging and bewitching than ever— 
and, believe me, she’s some flirt in a sweet, bewilder- 
ing sort of way—so that you’d give your head to 
know how much is innocence and how much is art 
of a most delicious—and, sometimes, malicious— 
kind. 

That’s the girl. And that’s all she is—just a 
girl, with all the softness and freshness and fragrance 
of youth still clinging to her. She’s some peach 
blossom, take it from uncle! And she is straight; 
or I’m a million miles away in the lockup. 

And now, granted she’s morally straight, how 
can she be square in business? Do you get me? 
It’s past me. All I can think of is that, being 
straight, the girl feels herself that she’s also square. 

Yet, if that is so, how can she fool others so neatly? 

Listen, Clive: I was at a dance at the Faithorn’s— 
tremendous excitement among pin-heads and dé- 
butantes! Athalie was expected—professionally. 
And sure enough, just before supper, in strolls a 
radiant, wonderful young thing, making them all 
look like badly faded guinea-hens, and somehow 
I get the impression that she is receiving her hostess, 
instead of the contrary. Talk about self-possession 
and absolute simplicity! She had ’em all on the 
bench. Happening to catch my eye, she held out 
her hand with one of those smiles she can be guilty 
of—just plain assassination, Clive!—and I stuck to 
her until the pin-heads crowded me out and the 
rubbering women got my shoulders all over paint. 
And, now, here’s where she gets ’em. There’s no 
curtained corner, no pasteboard trophies, no gipsy 
shawls and bangles, no lowering of lights, no closed 
doors, no whispers. 


Whoever asks her anything spooky, she answers 
in a sweet and natural voice, as though replying to 


an ordinary question. She makes no mystery of it. 
Sometimes she can’t answer, and she says so without 
any excuse or embarrassment. Sometimes her 
replies are vague or involved or even apparently 
meaningless. She admits very frankly that she 
is not always able to understand what her reply 
means. 

However, she says enough—tells, reveals, discov- 
ers, offers sound-enough advice—to make her the 
plaything of the season. 

And it’s a cinch that she scores more bull’s-eyes 
than blanks. I had a séance with her. Never 
mind what she told me. Anyway, it was devilish 
clever—and true, as faras I knew. And I suppose 
the chances are good that the whole business will 
happen to me. Watch me. 

I think Athalie must have cleared a lot of money 
already. Mrs. Faithorn told me she gave her a 
check for five hundred that evening. And Athalie’s 
private business must be pretty good, because all 
the afternoon until five o’clock carriages and motors 
are coming and going. And you ought to see who’s 
in ’em. Your prospective father-in-law was in 
one! Perhaps he wanted inside information about 
Montana Fuel—that damn stock which has done 
a few things to me since I monkeyed with it. 

But you should see the old dragons and dowagers 
and death’s-heads and frumps who go to see Athalie. 
And the younger married bunch, too. I under- 
stand one has to ask for an appointment a week 
ahead. 

So she must be making every sort of money. And 
yet she lives simply enough—sky floor of a new 
office-apartment building on Longacre—hoisted way 
up in the air above everything. You look out and 
see nothing but city and river and bay and haze 

















on every side, as far as the horizon’s circle. At 
night it’s just an endless waste of electric lights. 
There’s very little sound from the street roar be- 
low. It’s still up there in the sky, and sunny, silent 
and snowy, quiet and rainy, noiseless and dark— 
according to the hours, seasons, and meteorological 
conditions, my son. And it’s some joint, believe 
me, with the dark old-mahogany trim and furniture, 
and the dull, rich effects in azure and gold, and the 
Beluch carpets full of somber purple and dusky 
fire, and the white cat on the window-sill watching 
you out of its sapphire-blue eyes. 

And Athalie, curled up on her deep, soft divan, 
nibbling sweetmeats and listening to a dozen men— 
for there are usually as many as that who drop in 
at one time or another after business is over and 
during the evening, unless Athalie is dining out, 
which she often does. 

Business hours for her begin at two o’clock in the 
afternoon and last until five. She could make a lot 
more money than she does if she opened earlier. I 
told her this, once, but she said that she was de- 
termined to educate herself. 

And it seems that she studies French, Italian, 
German, piano, and vocal music, and has some 
down-and-out old hen read with her. I believe her 
ambition is to take the regular Harvard course as 
nearly as possible. Some nerve—what? 

Well, that’s how her mornings go; and now I’ve 
given you, I think, a fair schedule of the life she 
leads. That fellow Dane hangs about a lot. So do 
Hargrave and Faithorn and young Allys and Arthur 
Ensart. And so do I, Clive, and a lot of others. 
Why, I don’t know. I don’t suppose we’d marry 
her; and yet it would not surprise me if any one of 
us asked her. My suspicions are that the majority 
of the men who go there have asked her. We're 
a fine lot, we men! So damn fastidious! And then 
we go to sentimental pieces when we at last get it 
into our bone-heads that there is no other way that 
leads to Athalie except by marrying her. And we 
ask her. And then we get turned down! 

Clive, that girl ought to be easy. To look at her, 
you’d say she was made of wax, easily molded, and 
fashioned to be loved and to love. But, by God, 
I don’t think it’s in her to love! For, if it were— 
good-night! She’d have raised the devil in this 
world long ago. And some of us would have done 
murder before now. 

If I had not dined so copiously and so rashly, 
I wouldn’t write you all this. I’d write a page or 
two and lie to you politely. And so I'll say this: 
I really do believe that it is in Athalie to love some 
man. And I believe, if she did love him, she’d 
love him in any way he asked her. He hasn’t come 
along yet—that’s all. But oh, how he will be hated 
when he does—-unless he is the marrying kind! 
And, anyway, he’ll be hated. Because, however he 
does it, he’ll get one of the loveliest girls this town 
ever set eyes on. And the rest of us will realize 
it then, and there will be some teeth-gnashing, 
believe me, and some squirming. Because the 
worm that never dieth will continue to chew us one 
and all, and never, never let us forget that the girl 
no man of our sort could really condescend to marry 
has been asked by every one of us in turn to marry 
him and had declined. 

And I'll add this for my own satisfaction: The 
man who gets her and doesn’t marry her will 
ult imately experience a biting from that same worm 
which will make our lacerations resemble the agree- 
able tickling of a feather. 
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We're a rotten lot of cowards. And what 
hypocrites we are! 

I saw Fontaine sending flowers to his wife. He’d 
been at Athalie’s all the evening. There are only 
two occasions on which a man sends flowers to his 
wife; one of them is when he’s in love with her. 

Aren’t we the last word in scuts? Custom-ridden, 
habit-cursed, afraid, eternally afraid of something— 
of our own sort always, and of their opinions. And 
that offering of flowers when the man who sends 
them hopes to do something of which he is ashamed, 
or has already done it! 

How I dorunon! Jn vino veritas—there’s some 
class to pickled truth! Here are olives for thought, 
red peppers for honesty, onions for logic, and cauli- 
flower for constancy, and fifty-seven other varieties, 
Clive, all absent in the canned make-up of the 


modern man! 

“When you and I behind the veil have passed” 
—but they don’t wear veils now; and now is our 
chance. 

We'll never take it. Hall-marks are our only 
guide. When absent, we merely become vicious. 
We know what we want; we know what we ought 
to have, but we’re too cowardly to go after it. 


And so are you. AndsoamI. Yours, 
REEVE. 


XVIII 


Durinc that first year, Athalie Green- 
sleeve saw a great deal of New York society 
professionally, and of many New York 
men socially. But the plaything which 
society attempted to make of her she gently 
but adroitly declined to become. She 
herself drew this line whenever it was neces- 
sary to draw it, never permitting herself 
to mistake the fundamental attitude of 
these agreeable and amicably demonstra- 
tive people toward her or toward any girl 
who lived alone in New York and who 
practised such a profession. 

Not among the people who employed 
her and who paid her lavishly for an even- 
ing’s complacency, not among people who 
sought her at her own place during business 
hours for professional advice or for lighter 
amusement could she expect any other 
except professional recognition. And after 
a few months of wistful loneliness she came, 
gradually, to desire from these people 
nothing except what they gave. 

But there were some people she met dur- 
ing the first year’s practise of her new pro- 
fession who seemed to be unimpressed by 
the popular belief in such an awesome actu- 
ality as New York “society.” And some of 
these, oddly enough, were the descendants 
of those who, perhaps, had formed part of 
the only real society the big, raw, sprawling 
city everhad. But that was long, long ago, 
in the day of the first President. 
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New York will always be spotted with 
the symptoms but will never again have it. 
Paris has gone the same way. London is 
still flushed with it, Berlin hectic, Vienna 
fevered. But the days of a “society” as 
a distinct ensemble, with a logical reason 
for being, with authority, with functions, 
with offensive and defensive powers and 
fixed boundaries, is over forever, possibly 
never existed, certainly never will exist 
in the series of gregarious aggregations and 
segregations known to a perplexed and 
slightly amused world as the city of New 
York. 

For Athalie, that first year of new in- 
terests and of unfamiliar s@ccesses passed 
more rapidly than had any single month 
ever before passed in her life since the 
strenuous and ragged days of childhood. 

It was a year of novelty, of excitement, 
of self-development, and the development 
of interests as new as they had been un- 
suspected. 

Like a gaily illuminated pageant, the 
processional passed before her—with its 
constantly changing surroundings, new 
faces, new voices, new ideas, new motives. 
And the new faces were to be scanned and 
understood, the new voices listened to 
intently, the new ideas analyzed, the new 
motives detected and dissected. 

In drawing-rooms, in ballrooms, in bou- 
doirs, new scenes constantly presented 
themselves; one house was never like the 
next; one hostess never resembled another; 
wealth itself was presented to her under 
innumerable aspects ranging all the way 
from that false modesty and smugness 
known as meekness to fevered pretense, 
arrogance, and noisy aggressiveness. 

Wonderful school for a girl to learn in— 
the gilded halls eternally vexed and swept 
by the winds of every human passion! 

For here, under her still, clear scrutiny, 
was huddled humanity itself, unconsciously 
bent on_ self-revelation. And Athalie’s 
very presence amid assemblies ever shifting, 
ever renewed, was educating her eyes and 
ears and intellect to an insight and a compre- 
hension she had never dreamed of. 

In some, the supreme necessity for self- 
ventilation interested her; in others, se- 
cretiveness, hermetically sealed, fascinated 
her. Motives interested or disinterested, 
sordid or noble, desires, aspirations, hopes, 
perplexities—whatever a glance, a word, 
an attitude, a silence suggested to her fixed 
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her attention, excited her intelligence to 
curiosity, and focused her interest to a 
mental concentration. 

Out of which emerged deductions—curi- 
ous fruits of logic, experience, instinct, 
intuitiveness, and of some extraneous per- 
ception, outside of and independent of her 
own conscious and objective personality. 

But in one radical particular Athalie 
differed from any individual of either sex 
ever recorded in the history of hynoptic 
therapeutics or of psychic phenomena. 

For those two worlds in which we all 
dwell—the supraliminal, or waking world, 
the transliminal, or sleeping world—were 
merged in this young girl. 

The psychological fact that natural or 
induced sleep is necessary for extraneous 
or for autosuggestion did not exist for her. 
Her psychic qualities were natural and 
beautiful, as much a part of her objective 
as of her subjective life. Neither the trance 
induced by mesmerism or hypnotism, nor 
the less harmful slumber by induction, 
nor the sleep of nature itself was necessary 
for the girl to find herself in rapport with 
others or with her own higher personality— 
her superior spiritual self. Nor did her 
clairvoyance require trances, nor was sleep 
in others necessary before she ventured 
suggestion. 

A celebrated physician, who had been 
eager to meet her, found her extremely 
interesting but rather beyond his ability 
to classify. 

How much of her he believed to be fraud 
might be suspected by what he said to her 
that evening, in a corner of a very grand 
house on Fifth Avenue. 

“There is no such thing as a control; 
there is no such thing asa medium. Noso- 
called medium has ever revealed anything 
that did not exist either in her own con- 
sciousness or in the consciousness of some 
other living human being. 

“‘Self-delusion induced by autosuggestion 
accounts for the more respectable victims 
of spiritism. For spiritism -is a doctrine 
accepted by many people of education, 
intelligence, refinement, and of generally 
excellent judgment. 

“And it is a pity, because spiritism is 
a bar to all real intellectual, material, moral, 
and spiritual progress. It thrives only 
because it pretends to satisfy an intense 
human craving—the desire to reestablish 
personal relations with the dead. It never 
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has done this; it never will, Miss Green- 
sleeve. And if you really believe it has 
done this, you are sadly and hopelessly 
mistaken.” 

“But,” said Athalie, looking at him out 
of blue eyes, the chiefest beauty of which 
was their fearless candor, “‘I do not concern 
myself with what is called spiritism—with 
trances, table-tipping, table-rapping, slate- 
writing, apparitions, reincarnations—with 
cabinets, curtains, darkened rooms, psychic 
circles.” 

“Youemploy acrystal in your profession.” 

“Ves. I need not.” 

“Why do you do it, then?” 

“Some clients ask for it.” 

‘And you see things in it?” 

“Yes,” said the girl simply. 

“And when your clients do not demand 
a crystal-reading?” 

“T can see perfectly well without it— 
when I can see clearly at all.” 

“Into the future?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“The past, too, of course.” 

“Not always.” 

She fascinated the non-scientific side of 
this famous physician; he interested her in- 
tensely. 

“Do you know,” she ventured, with a 
faint smile, ‘that you are really quite as 
psychically endowed as I am?” 

His handsome, sanguine features flushed 
deeply, but he smiled in appreciation. 

“Not in the manner you so saucily imply, 
Miss Greensleeve,” he said gaily. “My 
work is sound, logical, reasonable, and based 
on fundamental truths capable of being 
proved. I never saw an apparition in my 
life—and believed that it was really there.” 

“Oh, so you have seen an apparition?” 

“None that could have really existed 
independently of my own vision. In other 
words, it wouldn’t have been there at all 
if I hadn’t supposed I had seen it.” 

“You did suppose so?” 

“T knew perfectly well that I didn’t see 
it. I didn’t even think I saw it.” 

“But you saw it?” 

“T imagined I did, and, at the same time, 
I knew that I didn’t.” 

_ “Yes,” she said quietly; “you did see 
it, Doctor Westland. You have seen it 
more than once. You will see it again.” 

_ A heavier color dyed his face; he started 
impatiently as though to check her—as 
though to speak—and did not. She said, 
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“Tf what I say is distasteful to you, please 
stop me.” She waited a moment; then, 
as he evinced no desire to check or inter- 
rupt her: “I am very diffident about saying 
this to you—to a man so justly celebrated, 
preeminent in the greatest of all professions. 
I am so insignificant in comparison, so 
unimportant, so ignorant where you are 
experienced and learned. But may I say 
to you that nothing dies? I am not re- 
ferring to a possible spiritual world in- 
habited, perhaps, by souls. I mean that 
here, on this earth, all around us, nothing 
that has ever lived really dies— Is what 
I say distasteful to you?” 

He offered no reply. 

“Because,” she said, in a low voice, “‘if 
I say anything more it would concern you 
and what you saw. For what you saw was 
alive and real—as truly living as you and 
Tare. It is nothing to wonder at, nothing 
to trouble or perplex you, to see clearly— 
anybody—you have ever—loved.” 

He looked up at her in a silence so 
strained, so longing, so intense, that she 
felt the terrific tension. 

“Yes,” she said; “you saw clearly and 
truly when you saw—her.” 

“Who, in God’s name?” 

“Need I tell you, Doctor Westland?” 

No; she had no need to tell him. His 
wife was dead. But it was not his wife he 
had seen so often in his latter years. No; 
she had no need to tell him. 


Athalie had never been inclined to care 
for companions of her own sex. Asa child, 
she had played with boys, preferring them. 
Few women appealed to her as qualified 
for her friendship—only one or two, here 
and there, and at rare intervals, seemed to 
her sufficiently interesting to cultivate. 
And to the girl’s sensitive and shy advances, 
here and there, some woman responded. 

Thus she came to know and to exchange 
occasional social amenities with Adeéle 
Mills, a youthful actress, with Rosalie 
Faithorn, a handsome girl, born to a formal 
social environment but sufficiently inde- 
pendent to explore outside of it and snap 
her fingers at the opinions of those peeping 
over the bulwarks to see what she was 
doing. 

Also there was Peggy Brooks, a fascinat- 
ing, breezy, capable young creature who was 
“Doctor Brooks” to many and “ Peggy” to 
very few. And there were two or three 
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others, like Nina Grey and Jeanne Delauny 
and Anne Randolph. 

But of men there would have been no 
limit and no end had Athalie not learned 
very early in the game how to check them 
gently but firmly, how to test, pick, dis- 
criminate, sift, winnow, and choose those 
to be admitted to her rooms after the hours 
of business had ended. 

Of these, the standards differed, so that 
she herself scarcely knew why such and 
such a one had been chosen—men, for in- 
stance, like Cecil Reeve and Arthur En- 
sart; perhaps, even, such a man as James 
Allys, 3d. Captain Dane, of course, had 
been a foregone conclusion, and John 
Lyndhurst was logical enough; also W. 
Grismer, and the jaunty, obese Mr. Welter, 
known in sporting circles as “Helter Skelter” 
Welter, and more briefly and profanely as 
“Hel.” His running mate, Harry Ferris, had 
been included. And there were a number 
of others privileged to drift into the rooms 
of Athalie Greensleeve when she chose to 
be at home to anybody. 


From Clive she heard nothing, and she 
wrote to him no more. Of him, she did 
hear from time to time—mere scraps of 
conversation caught, a word or two vol- 
unteered, some careless reference, perhaps— 
perhaps some intentional scrap of informa- 
tion or some comment, deliberate if not a 
trifle malicious. 

But to all who mentioned him in her 
presence, she turned a serene face and un- 
clouded eyes. On the surface, she was not 
to be read concerning what she thought of 
Clive Bailey—if, indeed, she thought about 
him at all. 

Meanwhile, he had married Winifred 
Stuart in London, where, it appeared, they 
had taken a house for the season. All 
sorts of honorables and notables and nobles 
as well as the resident and visiting speci- 
mens of a free and sovereign people had been 
bidden to the wedding, and had joyously 
repaired thither—the bride being fabulously 
wealthy and duly presented at court. 

The American ambassador was there with 
the entire staff of the embassy, also a king 
in exile, several famished but receptive 
dukes and counts, and various warriors 
out of jobs—all magnetized by the subtle 
radiations from the world’s most powerful 
lodestone, money. They said that Mrs. 
Bailey, Senior was very beautiful and 
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impressive in a gown that hypnotized 
the peeresses—or infuriated them—nobody 
seemed to know exactly which. 

Cecil Reeve, lounging on the balcony by 
the open window, one May evening, said 
to Hargrave—and probably really uncon- 
scious that Athalie could hear him if she 
cared to: 

‘Well, he got her all right—or rather his 
mother got her. When he wakes up, he'll 
be sick enough of her millions.” 

Hargrave said: 

“She’s a cold-blooded little proposition. 
I’ve known Winifred Stuart all my life, 
and I never knew her to have any impulse 
except a fishy one.” 

“Cold as a cod,” nodded Cecil. 
times ahead for Clive!” 

And on another occasion, later in the 
summer, somebody said in the cool dusk 
of the room: 

“Tt’s true that the Bailey, Juniors are 
living permanently in England. I saw 
Clive in Scotland when I was fishing out 
Banff way. He says they’re remaining 
abroad indefinitely.” 

Some man’s voice asked how Clive was 
looking. 

“Not very fit; thin and old. 


“Merry 


I was with 
him several times that month, and I never 


saw him crack a smile. That’s not like 
him, you know.” 

“What is it? His wife?” 

“Well, I fancy it lies somewhere between 
his mother and his wife—this preglacial 
freeze-up that’s made a bally mummy of 
him.” 

And still again, and in the tobacco- 
scented dusk of Athalie’s room, and once 
more from a man who had just returned 
from abroad: 

“T kept running into Clive everywhere. 
He seems to haunt the Continent, turning 
up like a ghost here and there; and, believe 
me, he looks the part of the lonely spook.” 

““Where’s his missis?”’ 

“‘They’ve chucked the domestic. 
you know?” 

“Divorced?” 

“No; they don’t get on. What man 
could with that girl! So poor old Clive is 
dawdling around the world all alone, and 
his wife’s entertainments are the talk of 
London, and his mother has become pious 
and is building a chapel for herself to re- 
pose in some day, when the cards go against 
her in the jolly game.” 


Didn’t 
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The cards went against her in the game 
that autumn. 

Athalie had been writing to her sister 
Catharine, and had risen from her desk to 
find a stick of sealing-wax, when, as she 
turned to go toward her bedroom, she saw 
Clive’s mother coming toward her. 

Never but once before had she seen Mrs. 
Bailey—that night at the Regina—and, for 
the first time in her life, she recoiled before 
such a visitor. A hot, proud color flared 
in her cheeks as she drew quietly aside 
and stood with averted head to let her pass. 

But Clive’s mother looked at her gently, 
wistfully, lingering as she passed the girl 
in the passageway. And Athalie, turning 
her head slowly to look after her, saw a quiet 
smile on her lips as she went her silent way 
and presently was no longer there. Then 
the girl continued on her own way in search 
of the sealing-wax; but she was moving 
uncertainly now, one arm outstretched, 
feeling along the familiar walls and furni- 
ture, half blinded with her tears. 


So the chapel fulfilled its functions. 
It was a very ornamental private chapel. 


Mrs. Bailey, Senior had had it pretty well 
peppered with family crests and quarterings, 
authentic and imaginary. 

. Mrs. Bailey, Junior looked pale and pretty 
sitting there, the English sunlight filtering 
through stained glass; the glass also was 
thoroughly peppered with insignia of the 


House of Bailey. Rich carvings, rich col- 
oring, rich people—what more could sticklers 
demand for any exclusive sanctuary where 
only the best people received the body of 
Christ and where God would meet nobody 
socially unknown! 

Clive arrived from Italy after the funeral. 
The meeting between him and his wife was 
faultless. He hung about the splendid 
country place for a while, and spent much 
time inside the chapel, and also outside, 
where he directed the planting of some 
American evergreens, hemlock, spruce, and 
white pine. But the aromatic perfume of 
familiar trees was subtly tearing him to 
tatters, and there came a day when he 
could no longer endure it. 

His young wife was playing billiards with 
Lord Innisbrae, known intimately as “‘Cin- 
ders,”’ such a languid and burnt-out young 
man was he, with his hair already white, 
and every lineament seared with the fires 
of revels long since sunken into ashes. 


Athalie 


He watched them for a while, his hands 
clenched where they rested in his coat 
pockets, the lean muscles in his cheeks 
twitching at intervals. 

When Innisbrae took himself off, Wini- 
fred still lounged gracefully along the bil- 
liard-table taking shots with any ball that 
lay for her. And Clive looked on, absent- 
eyed, the flat jaw-muscles working at 
intervals. 

“Well?” she asked carelessly, laying her 
cue across the table. 

“Nothing. I think I'll clear out to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh!” 

She did not even inquire where he was 
going. For that matter, he did not know, 
except that there was one place he could 
not go—home—the only place he cared to 
go. He had already offered her divorce— 
thinking of Innisbrae or some of the others. 
But she did not want it. It was, perhaps, 
not in her to care enough for any man to 
go through that amount of trouble. Be- 
sides, their majesties disapproved divorce. 
And for this reason alone, nothing would 
have induced her to figure in proceedings 
certain to exclude her from one or two sets. 

“Anything I can do for you before I 
leave?”’ he asked dully. 

It appeared that there was nothing he 
could do for his young wife before he 
wandered on in the jolly autumn sunshine. 

So the next morning he cleared out. 
Which proceeding languidly interested 
Innisbrae that evening in the billiard-toom. 

That winter, Clive got hurt while pig 
sticking in Morocco, being but an indiffer- 
ent spear. During convalescence he read 
“Under Two Flags” and approved the 
idea; but when he learned that the spahi 
cavalry was not recruiting Americans, and 
when, a month later, he discovered how 
much romance did not exist in either the 
First or Second Foreign Legions, he no 
longer desired dangers incognito under the 
tricolor or under the standard bearing the 
open hand. 

Some casual wanderer through the pur- 
lieus of science whom he met in Brindisi 
induced him to go to Sumatra, where orchids 
and Ornithoptera are the game. But he 
acquired only a perfectly new species of 
fever, which took six months to get over. 

He convalesced at leisure all the way 
from Australia to Cape Town, and would 
have been all right but somebody shot at 
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somebody else one evening, and got Clive. 
So it was several months more before he 
arrived in India, and the next year before 
he had enough of China. 

But Clive had seen many things in those 
two years and had learned fairly well the 
lesson of his own unimportance in a world 
which misses no man, neither king nor clown, 
after the dark curtain falls and satiated 
humanity shuffles home to bed. 

He saw a massacre—or the remains of it 
—where fifteen thousand yellow men and 
one white priest lay dead. He saw re- 
publican China, forty thousand strong, 
move out after the banditti, shouldering 
its modern rifles while its regimental 
music played ‘Rosie O’Grady”’ in quick- 
march time. He saw the railway between 
Hankow and Peking swarming with White 
Wolf’s bloody pack, limping westward from 
the Honan-Anhui border with dripping 
fangs. He peered into the stinking wells 
of Honan, where women were cutting their 
own throats. He witnessed the levity of 
Lassa priests and saw their grimy out- 
thrust hands clutching for tips beside their 
prayer-wheels. In India he gazed upon the 
degradation of woman and the unspeakable 
bestiality of man till that vile and dusty 
hell had sickened him to the soul. 

Back into Europe he drifted; and in- 
stantly and everywhere appeared the awiul 
Yankee—shooting wells in Hungary, shoot- 
ing craps in Monaco, digging antiques in 
Greece, digging tunnels in Servia—every- 
where the Yankee, drilling, bridging, con- 
structing, exploring, pushing, arguing, quar- 
reling, insisting, telegraphing, gambling, 
touring, overrunning older and _ better 
civilizations than his own crude empire, 
where he has nothing to learn from any- 
body but the Almighty—and then only 
when he condescends to ask for advice on 
Sunday. 

And Clive, nevertheless, longed with a 
longing that made him sick for ‘‘God’s 
country,” where all that is worst and best 
on earth still boils in the vast and seething 
cauldron of a continent in the making. 
There bubbles the elemental broth, dregs, 
scum, skimmings, residue, by-products, 
tailings, smoking corruption above the 
slowly forming and incorruptible matrix 
in its depths, where lies imbedded, and ever 
growing, the Immam, the Hope of the 
World—gem indestructible, pearl beyond 
price. Difficilia que pulchra. 
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And once Clive had almost set out for 
home, and then grimly turned away to- 
ward the southern continent of the hemi- 
sphere. 

In Lima he heard of an expedition fitting 
out to search for the lost Americans, 
Cromer and Page, and for the Hungarian, 
Seljan. And that same evening he met 
Captain Dane. 

They looked at each other very carefully, 
and then shook hands. Clive said, 

“Tf you want a handy man in camp, I’d 
like to go.” 

“Come on,” said Dane briefly. 

Later, looking over together some maps 
in Dane’s rooms, the big blond soldier of 
fortune glanced up at the younger man, 
and saw a lean, bronzed visage clamped 
mute by a lean, bronzed jaw; but he also 
saw two dark eyes fixed on him in the fierce 
silence of unuttered inquiry. After a mo- 
ment, Dane said very quietly: 

“Ves; she was well and, I think, happy, 
when I left New York. How long is it 
since you have heard from her?” 

“Three years.” 

“Three years,” mused Dane, gazing into 


space out of his slitted eyes of arctic blue. 


“Yes; that’s some little time, Bailey. She 
is well—I think I said that—and very 
prosperous, and greatly admired, and happy 
—I believe.” 

The other waited. 

Dane picked up a linen map, looked at it, 
fiddled with the corner; then, carelessly, 

“She is not married,” he said. ‘‘ Here’s 
the Huallaga River, as I located it four years 
ago. Seljan and O'Higgins were making 
for it, I believe. That red-crayon circle 
over there marks the habitat of the uta fly. 
It’s worse than the tsetse. If anybody 
is hunting death—esta aqui! Here is the 
Putumayo district. Hell lies up here, 
just above it. Here’s Iquitos, and here 
lies Para, three thousand miles away— 
Were you going to say something?”’ 

But if Clive had anything to say, he 
seemed to find no words to say it. And 
he only folded his arms on the table’s edge 
and looked down at the crumpled map. 

“Tt will take us about a year,”’ remarked 
Dane. 

Clive nodded; but his eye involuntarily 
sought the irregular red circle where trouble 
of all sorts might be conveniently ended by 
a perfectly respectable act of God. 

Actus Dei nemini facit injuriam. 


The next instalment of Athalie will appear in the May issue. 
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Craig Kennedy admits himself that the mystery here presented to him is one of the most 


puzzling he has ever encountered in his career of scientific detective. 


And we do not be- 


lieve there is any Cosmopolitan reader who will not pause to let his thoughts wan- 
der to the possibilities evoked on learning, as he probably will, for the first time, of the 
wonderful recent discovery—made by a woman, too—a knowledge of which enables this 


“'T ’VE got to make good in this Delaney 
case, Kennedy,” appealed our old 
friend Doctor Leslie, the coroner, 
one evening, when he had dropped 

unexpectedly into the laboratory, looking 

particularly fagged and discouraged. “You 
know,” he added, ‘‘they’ve been investi- 
gating my office—and, now, here comes 

a case which, I must confess, completely 

baffles us again.” 

“Delaney,” mused Craig. “Let me see. 
That’s the rich Texas rancher who has been 
blazing a trail through the white lights of 
Broadway with that Baroness von Dorf 
and es 

“And other war-brokers,” interrupted 
Leslie. 

“War-brokers?”’ queried Craig. 

“Yes; that’s what they call them. 
They’re a new class—people with something 
to sell to, or with commissions to buy for, 
belligerent governments. In Delaney’s case, 
it was fifty thousand or so head of cattle and 
horses controlled by a syndicate of which he 
was the promoter. That’s why he came to 
New York, you know—to sell them at a high 
price to any European power. The syndi- 
cate stands to make a small fortune.” 

“T understand,” nodded Kennedy. 

“Just as though there wasn’t mystery 
enough about Delaney’s sudden death,” 
Leslie hurried on, “here’s a letter that 
came to him to-day—too late.” 

Kennedy took the letter. It was post- 
marked “ Washington,” and read: 











Dear DALEY: 
I intended writing to you sooner, but haven’t 
felt well enough since I came here. 


The strangest 





modern wizard to clear the situation and fasten a dastardly plot upon its real perpetrator. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 
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thing about it is that the doctors I have consulted 
seem to be unable to tell me definitely what is the 
matter. 

I can tell you I have been badly frightened.. I 
seemed to have a lot of little boils on my face, and 
new ones kept coming. I felt weak and chilly, 
and had headaches that almost drove me crazy. 
Perhaps the thing, whatever it is, has made me in- 
sane, but I cannot help wondering whether there 
may not be something back of it all. Do you sup- 
pose some one could have poisoned me, hoping to 
ruin my beauty on which, to a great measure, 
depends my success in my mission to America 
during the war? 

Since I came here, I have been wondering, too, 
how you are. If there should be anything in my 
suspicions, perhaps it would be safest for you to 
leave New York. There is nothing more I can say, 
but if you feel the least bit unwell, do not disregard 
this warning. 

If you will meet me here, we can arrange the deal 
with those I represent, at almost any price you name. 


Try hard to get here. As ever, 
LovulsE. 


Craig looked up quickly. 

“Have you communicated 
baroness?” he asked. 

Doctor Leslie leaned forward in his chair. 

“The fact is,” he replied slowly, “the 
woman who calls herself the Baroness von 
Dort has suddenly disappeared, even in 
Washington. We can find no trace of her 
whatever. Indeed, the embassy down there 
does not even admit that she is a war-buyer. 
Oh, the newspapers haven’t got the whole 
Delaney story yet! But when they do get 
it—’”’ he paused and glanced significantly 
at me—‘there’s going to be some sensation.” 

I recalled, now, that there had been an air 
of mystery surrounding the sudden death 
of Daley Delaney, the day before. At 
least one of the papers had called it “the 
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purple death’’—whatever that might mean. 
I had thought it due to the wild career of 
the ranchman, perhaps a plain case of 
apoplexy around which the bright young 
reporters had woven a slender thread of 
romance. Kennedy, however, thought 
otherwise. 

“The purple death,” he ruminated, 
turning the case over in his mind. ‘Have 
you any idea what the papers mean?” 

“Why, it’s one of the most gruesome 
things you ever heard of,’’ went on Leslie 
eagerly, encouraged. “In some incompre- 
hensible way, the hand of fate seems to 
have suddenly descended on the whole 
Delaney entourage. First, his Japanese 
servant fell a victim to this ‘purple death,’ 
as they called it. He had scarcely been re- 
moved to a hospital, where, after fighting a 
brave fight, he succumbed to the unknown 
peril, when the butler was stricken. De- 
laney himself packed up to leave, in panic, 
when suddenly, apparently without warn- 
ing, the purple death carried him off. 
In three days, three of them have died sud- 
denly. Then came this letter from the 
baroness. It set me thinking. Perhaps it 
was poison—I don’t know.” 

Craig read the letter again. 

“Most interesting,’ he exclaimed ener- 
getically, when he had finished. “TI shall 
be only too glad to help you if I can. 
Could you take us up to Delaney’s rooms? 
Is the body still there?” 

“No; it has been removed to a private 
undertaking establishment, and the apart- 
ment is guarded by police. We can stop 
at the undertaker’s on the way over to the 
apartment.” 

There could be no doubt that Leslie was 
considerably relieved to think that Craig 
would consent to take the case. As for 
Kennedy, I could see that the affair aroused 
his interest to the keenest point. 

“Was anyone associated with Delaney in 
the syndicate here?’’ inquired Craig, as we 
settled ourselves in Doctor Leslie’s car. 

“Yes,” answered the coroner, hurrying 
us along; ‘another member of the syndicate 
was his friend—Doctor Harris Haynes.” 

“Who is he?” asked Kennedy. 

“Haynes has been a veterinary, but 
found that there was more money in the 
cattle business than in practising his pro- 
fession. The needs of the European war 
seemed to offer just*the opportunity needed 
to reap a quick fortune.” 
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“T’ve heard,” nodded Craig, “that con- 
ditions abroad have led to a great influx of 
adventurers with other people’s money.” 

“Yes; according to all accounts, De- 
laney and Haynes have been leading a 
rather rapid existence since they came to 
New York. It’s quite right. The city 
is full of queer and mysterious characters, 
both men and women, who profess to be 
agents for various foreign governments, 
often unnamed. These two have met about 
all of this curious army, I suppose.” 

“Tsee,” prompted Craig. “Among them, 
I take it, was this stunning woman who 
calls herself the Baroness Louise von Dorf. 
How friendly were they?” 

“Well, she spent a great deal of time, 
when she was in the city, up at the apart- 
ment Delaney had rented.” 

Leslie and Kennedy exchanged a sig- 
nificant glance. 

“Who is she?” asked Craig. 

“No one seems to know. Yet she is 
always plentifully supplied with money, 
and they tell me she talks glibly of those 
whose influence she can command in 
Washington.” 

“But she has disappeared,” mused Ken- 
nedy. “Were there any others?” 

“Haynes hasn’t been proof against their 
wiles,” Leslie answered. ‘I have found out 
that he was introduced by one of ‘the war- 
brokers to a Madame Daphne Dupres.” 

“And she?” 

Leslie shook his head. 

“T don’t know anything about her except 
that she lives at the Hotel St. Quentin— 
the same place, by the way, where Haynes 
makes his headquarters.” 

Our car pulled up at the private morgue 
of the burial company to which Delaney’s 
body had been taken. 

We entered, and Kennedy wasted no time 
in making a careful examination of the 
remains of the unfortunate victim. 

“T couldn’t make anything out of it, 
even after an autopsy,” confessed Leslie. 
“Tt seemed as though it were something that 
had been conveyed by the blood all over the 
body, something that blocked the capillaries 
and caused innumerable hemorrhages into 
organs and tissues and especially nerve- 
centers.” 

The body seemed to be discolored and 
variegated in color, with here and there 
little marks of boils or vesicles. 

“Tt looks like something that has depleted 








the red corpuscles of oxygen,” continued 
Leslie, noticing that Kennedy had drawn 
off a little of the body-fluids, evidently for 
future study. “As nearly as I could make 
out, there had been a cyanosis in a marked 
degree. He hasall the appearance of having 


_ been asphyxiated.” 


“Which seems to have been enough to 
suggest to some imaginative mind the purple 
death,’ remarked Kennedy dryly. 

One of the morgue attendants had called 
Doctor Leslie aside, and a moment later 
he rejoined us. 

“They tell me Haynes has been here,” 
he reported. ‘“‘I left word that any visitors 
were to be carefully watched.” 

“Strange!” muttered Kennedy, absorbing 
Leslie’s latest information and then look- 
ing back at the body, puzzled. “Very 
strange! Let us go up to the apartment 
right away.” 

Kennedy stowed the little tube in which 
he had placed the body-fluid safely in his 
pocket and led the way out to the car. 

Delaney had picked out a fashionable 
neighborhood in which to live. As we 
entered the bronze, grilled door and rode 
up in the elevator, Kennedy handed each 
of us a cigar and lighted one himself. I 
lighted up, too, thinking that perhaps there 
might be some virtue in tobacco to ward off 
the unseen perils into which we were going. 

The wealthy ranchman, evidently, on 
his arrival in New York, had rented an 
apartment furnished from a lawyer, Ashby 
Ames, who had gone South on account of 
his health. 

We entered and found that it was a very 
attractive place that Ames had fitted up. 
At one side of a library or drawing-room 
opened out a little glass sun-parlor, or con- 
servatory, on a balcony. Into it, a dining- 
room opened also. In fact, the living-rooms 
of the whole suite could be thrown into one 
with this sun-parlor as a center. 

Everything about the apartment was quite 
up to date also. For instance, I noticed 
that the little conservatory was lighted bril- 
liantly by a mercury-vapor tube that ran 
around it in a huge rectangle of light. Leslie 
and the police had already ransacked the 
place, and there did not seem to be much 
likelihood that anything could have escaped 
them. Still, Kennedy began a searching 
examination. 

By the frown on his forehead, I gathered 
that he was not meeting with much en- 
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couragement, when, suddenly, he with- 
drew the cigar from his mouth, looked at it 
critically, puffed again, then moved his 
lips and tongue as if trying to taste some- 
thing. 

Mechanically, I did the same. The cigar 
had a peculiar flavor. I should have flung 
it away if Kennedy himself had not given 
it to me. Surely, there had been none of 
that sweetishness about the fragrant Ha- 
vana when I lighted it on the way up. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

“There’s cyanogen in this room,” Craig 
remarked keenly, still tasting. 

“Cyanogen?” I repeated. 

“Yes; there are artificial aids to the 
senses that make them much keener than 
nature has done for us. For instance, if 
air contains the merest traces of the deadly 
cyanogen gas—prussic acid, you know— 
cigar-smoke acquires a peculiar taste which 
furnishes an efficient alarm-signal.” 

Doctor Leslie’s face brightened. 

“That is something like my idea,” he 
exclaimed. ‘I have thought all along that 
it looked very much like a poisoning case. 
In fact, the very first impression I had was 
that it might have been due to a cyanide— 
or at least some gas like cyanogen.” Ken- 
nedy said nothing, and the coroner pro- 
ceeded: ‘“‘And the body looked cyanotic, 
too, you recall. But the autopsy revealed 
nothing further.” 

There was a noise at the door, outside 
in the hall, and Doctor Leslie opened it. 

“Doctor Haynes,” he introduced, a mo- 
ment later. 

Haynes was a large man, good-looking, 
even striking, with a self-assertive manner. 
We shook hands, and, taking our cue from 
Craig, waited for him to speak. 

“Tt’s very strange what could have car- 
ried Delaney off so suddenly,” ventured 
Haynes, a moment later. ‘I’ve been try- 
ing to figure it out. But I must admit that, 
so far, it has completely stumped me.” 

He was pacing up and down the room, and 
I watched him more or less suspiciously. 
Somehow, I could not get the idea out of 
my head that he had been listening to us 
outside. 

“They tell me at the burial company 
that you were there to-day,” put in Doctor 
Leslie, his eyes fixed on Haynes’s face. 

Haynes met his gaze squarely. 

“Ves; I got thinking over what the 
papers said about the purple death, and 
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I thought perhaps I might have overlooked 
something. But there wasn’t : 

The telephone-bell rang. Haynes seized 
the receiver before any of the rest of us 
could get to it. 

“That must be for me,” he said, with a 
brusque apology. ‘‘Why—yes; I am here. 
Doctor Leslie and Professor Kennedy are 
up here. No; we haven’t discovered any- 
thing new. Yes; I shall keep the appoint- 
ment. Good-by.” 

The conversation had been short, but, 
to me at least, it seemed that he had con- 
trived to convey a warning without seeming 
to do so. 

Doctor Leslie looked at Haynes search- 
ingly. 

‘“Who was it?” he asked. 
Dupres?” 

Haynes did not hesitate. 

“Yes,” he nodded; “I had an appoint- 
ment with her and told her that if I was late 
it would probably be that I had stopped 
here.”’ 

The answer came so readily that I must 
confess that I was suspicious of it. 

“Did Madame Dupres know the Baroness 
von Dorf?” asked Craig quickly. 

“Yes, indeed,” returned Haynes. 

“But they didn’t travel in the same circle, 
did they?” asked Doctor Leslie, with the 
air of the cross-examiner who wished to 
place on record a fact that might later prove 
damaging. 

“Not exactly,” answered Haynes, with 
some hesitation. 

“You knew her, of course?” added Craig. 

Haynes nodded. 

“T wonder if you could locate the baron- 
ess,” pursued Kennedy. 

Haynes expressed no surprise at the obvi- 
ous implication that she was missing. 

“T have no objection to trying,” he 
answered simply; then, with a glance at 
his watch, he reached for his hat and stick 
and excused himself. “I’m afraid I must 
go. IfIcan be of any assistance,” he added, 
“don’t hesitate to call on me. Delaney 
and I were pretty closely associated in this 
deal, and I feel that nothing is too much to 
ask of me if it is possible to clear up the 
mystery of his death, if there is any.” 

He departed as quickly as he had come. 

“T wonder what he dropped in for,” 
I remarked. : 

“Whatever it was, he didn’t get it,” re- 
turned Leslie. 


“Madame 
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“I’m not so sure of that,’’ I said, remem- 
bering the telephone conversation. 

Kennedy did not appear to be bothering 
much about the question, one way or the 
other. He had let his cigar go out during 
Haynes’ visit, but, now that we were alone 
again, he continued his minute search of the 
premises. He opened a closet, which evi- 
dently contained nothing but household 
utensils, and was about to shut the door 
when an idea occurred to him. A moment 
later, he pulled from the mystic depths an 
electric vacuum cleaner and dragged it over 
to the sun-parlor. 

Without a word, we watched him as he 
ran it over the floor and walls, even over 
the wicker stands on which the plants stood, 
and then over the floor-coverings and furni- 
ture of the other rooms that opened into 
the conservatory. What he was after I 
could not imagine; but I knew it was use- 
less to ask him. 

Carefully he removed the dust and dirt 
from the machine and wrapped them up 
tightly in a package. 

We parted from Doctor Leslie at the door 
of the apartment, promising to keep in 
touch with him and let him know the mo- 
ment anything happened. 

At the first telegraph office, Kennedy 
entered and sent off a long message to our 
friend Burke, of the secret service in Wash- 
ington, asking him to locate the baroness, 
if possible, in that city, and to give any 
information he might have about either 
Haynes or Madame Dupres. 

“Tt’s still early in the evening,”’ remarked 
Kennedy, as we left the telegraph office. 
“Suppose we drop around to the St. Quentin. 
Perhaps we may run into our friends there.” 

The St. Quentin was a favorite resort of 
foreigners in New York, and I, at least, 
entered prepared to suspect everyone. 

“Not all these mysterious-looking men 
and women,” laughed Kennedy, noticing 
me as we walked through the lobby, “are 
secret agents of foreign governments.” 

“Still, they look as if they might give 
you the ‘high sign,’”’ I replied, ‘“particu- 
larly if you flashed a bank-roll.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” he agreed, his eye 
roving over the throng. 

He drew me into an angle, and, for some 
moments, we’ studied the passing crowd of 
diplomats and near-diplomats. 

A moment later, I saw Kennedy bow and, 
following the direction of his eyes, looked 
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up to a sort of mezzanine gallery. There 
were Haynes and a most attractive woman, 
talking earnestly. 
“Madame Dupres,” Craig whispered. 
She was tall, slender, gowned in the most 
modish manner, and had a foreign way 
about her that would have fascinated one 
even more cosmopolitan than a Texas 
veterinary. 
Now and then, some one would stop and 
chat with them, and it seemed 
that they were on very good 
terms, at least with a 
certain group at the St. 
Quentin. 
Kennedy moved 
out further into 
the lobby where 
he was more 
noticeable, then, 
with a sudden res- 
olution, mounted 
the steps to the 
mezzanine floor 
and approached 
Haynes. 
“Let me intro- 
duce Professor 
Kennedy, Ma- 
dame Dupres,” 
presented 
Haynes. 
Kennedy 
bowed. 
Whatever one’s 
opinion of ma- 
dame, he would be 
forced to admit 
that she was 
clever. It was evi- 
dent, also, that 
she and Haynes 
were on very 
intimate terms. 
“IT hope that 
you will be able 
to clear up the 
mystery that the 
newspapers have found 
in Mr. Delaney’s death,” 
she remarked. ‘‘Mr. 
Haynes has told me that he met 
you to-night with Doctor Leslie. By 
the way, has he told you his own 
theory?” she asked. ; 
“We shall do our best,” replied Ken- 
nedy, meeting her eye in as impersonal 
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a manner as it was possible, for it is always 
difficult to dissociate a beautiful woman 
from a case like this and judge her on the 
merits of the case. “No; Mr. Haynes has 
not told me his theory—yet.”’ 

“T’m very glad to have met you,” she 
added, extending her daintily gloved hand 
to Kennedy, “‘and you may be sure that 
if there is any way in which I can be of 
service, I shall expect you to call on me. 


* Never mind, Harris,” she added, as Haynes made as if to 


escort her to the writing room 
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Just now, I hope vou will excuse me. I have 
some letters to get off—and I will leave you 
men to discuss Mr. Haynes’ theory. Never 
mind, Harris,” she added, as Haynes made 
as if to escort her to the writing-room. 

As Madame Dupres passed down the 
steps, there was no denying that she made 
a splendid impression. Haynes watched 
her with a glance that was almost ravenous. 
There could be doubt of her influence over 
him. As she passed through the lobby, she 
paused at the telegraph desk a moment, 
then went into the writing-room. 

“Yes; I think I have an explanation,” 
began Haynes, when she was out of sight. 
“T’ve been trying to figure out what could 
have killed Delaney. Of course I can only 
guess, but I don’t think it is such a bad 


guess.” 

“What is it?”’ asked Craig. 

“You remember the mercury-vapor 
light?” 


Kennedy nodded. 

‘““Mercury-vapor lights of that sort are 
a pretty good source of ultra-violet rays 
sometimes,” went on Haynes. ‘Well, 
doubtless you know that various plants 
belonging to different families produce free 
prussic acid. They are really cyanogenetic 
plants. Light and the assimilation pro- 
cesses depending on light exert a favorable 
influence on cyanogenesis. For instance, 
a mixture of citric acid with a much smaller 
amount of potassium nitrite and a trace of 
bicarbonate oi iron, if exposed to light, will 
generate hydrocyanic acid. That, I believe, 
is what actually happens in some plant- 
tissues. I believe that such a process might 
be aided rather than retarded by ultra-violet 
What do you think of it?” 


rays. 
Craig was following Doctor Haynes 
keenly. As for me, I was astounded by 


his frankness. 

“Your explanation is plausible,” was 
all that Craig said. ‘‘By the way, have you 
found out anything about the baroness?”’ 

“Not a word yet,” replied Haynes unhesi- 
tatingly. ‘“‘She seems to be out of town.” 

““And madame—has she any idea where 
she is?” 

Haynes shook his head. 

There was nothing to be gained by further 
inquiry here, and I could imagine that Ken- 
nedy was burning with anxiety to get at 
work on his own line of inquiry at the labor- 
atory. After a few minutes of conversa- 
tion, we excused ourselves and left the hotel. 
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Craig’s air of abstraction was not such 
as to invite further questioning, and I left 
him, an hour or so later, in the laboratory, 
surrounded by his microscope, slides, and 
innumerable test-tubes which he had pre- 
pared for some exceedingly minute investi- 
gation in which his exact soul delighted. 

How late he worked, I do not know, for 
I did not hear him come into our apart- 
ment. But he was up very early; in fact, 
he woke me up, stirring around. 

I had scarcely completed dressing while 
he scanned the morning papers in a vain 
hope that some stray news-item might 
shed some light on the mystery in which 
we were now involved, when the whir 
of our door-buzzer announced that we had 
an unusually early caller. 

Kennedy opened the door and admitted 
a stranger. He was one of those well- 
groomed, middle-aged men whose appear- 
ance denotes with what care they seek by 
every means to retain youth that is fast 
passing. 

‘“My name is Ames—Ashby Ames,” he 
introduced. ‘Doctor Leslie, the coroner, 
has suggested that I see you. I’ve just 
heard about that trouble down at my apart- 
ment,” he continued, “and, though I had 
planned a trip for my health to the Southern 
resorts, I thought it best for me to come 
right back. It’s a beastly mess.” 

He had thrown his hat vindictively on 
the table, though his manner to us was 
rather that of one seeking advice. 

“Why;” he stormed, “this affair is the 
limit! I rent my apartment to an appar- 
ently reputable person. And what do I 


find? It is not even a mere scandal. It 
is worse. The place is closed and guarded. 
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I can’t get back into my own rooms! 

Kennedy smiled. 

“T can’t blame you for feeling vexed, 
Mr. Ames,” he soothed; “but I’m sure I 
don’t know what I can do for you more 
than I am doing. We are making every 
effort to clear the thing up.” 

“Oh, I’ve no criticism of you,”’ rejoined 
Ames, somewhat mollified. “I didn’t come 
here to criticize. I came only because 
I thought you might like to know that I 
was back in town, and because Doctor 
Leslie mentioned your name. No, indeed 
—no criticism. Only,” he added, “now 


that my vacation is spoiled and I am back 
in town, there is going to be some action— 
that’s all!” 
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“Tt can’t come too swiftly for me,” en- 
couraged Craig. 

“T’m going to jump right into this beastly 
row,’ pursued Ames aggressively. ‘‘This 
morning, I’m going to look these people up. 
They tell me that baroness has been spend- 
ing a good deal of time at my place. Fine 
business—eh? She’s disappeared; but I'll 
get after that Haynes and the Madame 
Dupres they tell me about—and I'll let 
you know if I find out anything.” 

He had scarcely given Kennedy a chance 
to say a word, and, in fact, Kennedy did 
not seem to want to say anything yet. 

“Just thought I’d drop in,” concluded 
Ames, who hadn’t taken a chair but now 
extended his hand tous. “I think I’ll make 
for a Turkish bath and freshen up a bit. 
Keep in touch with me.” 

We shook hands, and Ames departed, 
bustling out as he had bustled in. Kennedy 
laughed as the door closed. 

“Tf we have many more people cooperat- 
ing with us,” he exclaimed, ‘‘we may re- 
sign and let this case solve itself!” 

“T don’t think that is likely,” I re- 
plied. 

“Not unless we hear from Burke,” he 
agreed. ‘‘There is plenty for me to do here 
—but I wish Burke would wire.” 

The morning passed, and still there was 
no word from Burke. 

“TI think we might drop around to the 
St. Quentin for lunch,” suggested Kennedy. 
“We might pick up some news there.” 

We had scarcely entered when we met 
Haynes pacing up and down the lobby. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired Craig. 

“Why,” he replied, nervously sticking 
his thumbs into his waistcoat pockets and 
then plunging them into his trousers pock- 
ets, as if it were with the utmost difficulty 
he controlled those unruly members from 
doing violence to somebody, ‘that fellow 
Ames, from whom Delaney hired the apart- 
ment, has just returned suddenly to town. 
I saw him talking to Madame Dupres in 
the hotel parlor. She seemed a bit ner- 
vous, so I went in to speak to her. But 
she said everything was all right and that 
she'd meet me out here in a few minutes. 
It’s quarter of an hour, now. I think he’s 
threatening her with something.” 

Haynes was evidently worried. 

“I should like to see both of them,” 
decided Craig quickly. 

Before Haynes could say anything more, 
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he strode into the hotel parlor. Haynes 
and I followed, a short distance behind. 

There was an air of tense, suppressed 
excitement in the group, but, of all of us, 
I felt that Madame Dupres was the coolest. 

“T see you’ve lost no time in getting 
busy,” nodded Craig to Ames. 

“No,” he replied easily; “this is cer- 
tainly a very interesting situation which 
madame here outlines.” 

Haynes came up just in time to. catch 
the last words. 

“T say, Ames,” he almost rocred, “you 
may be a clever lawyer, but you must re- 
member that you are also expected to be a 
gentleman. There are limits to questioning 
a woman when she has not the advantage 
of having a friend to advise her.” ‘ 

For a moment I thought there was going 
to be a fight, but Kennedy moved unob- 
trusively between the two men. As for 
Madame Dupres, I felt that really she was 
a match for both of them. Instead of get- 
ting mad, however, Ames laughed. 

“Why, Haynes,” he said quietly, “I don’t 
think you ought to complain. I understand 
that you, now representing Delaney’s Texas 
syndicate, have already signed the final con- 
tract for the deal with those whom Madame 
Dupres represents, and have received a cer- 
tified check in first payment to bind the 
bargain.” 

Haynes turned almost livid, then, recov- 
ering himself, glanced at Madame Dupres. 

“Why, Harris, I didn’t think there was 
any secrecy about it now!” she said. 

“There isn’t,” replied Haynes, quickly 
recovering his composure. “Only, I just 
didn’t like to see a lawyer—an outsider— 
quizzing you; that’s all.” 

Madame Dupres was clever enough to 
see that no good could come of prolonging 
an interview for which now there was an 
excuse to break up. 

“Take me in to lunch, Harris,” she said, 
slipping her arm familiarly into his. “Good- 
morning, gentlemen.” 

Somehow, I felt that she would have 
liked to add, “‘And if you see the baroness, 
tell her I have beaten her to it.” 

Ames watched them depart with an air 
of cynical satisfaction, then, in turn, ex- 
cused himself from us. 

What did it mean? What was behind 
all this intrigue? Was it merely to get 
this cattle contract, big as that was? 

We lunched together at the St. Quentin, 
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and it was evident that Madame Dupres 
was doing her best to smooth over the 
ruffled feelings of her lover. 

Luncheon over, Kennedy plunged with 
redoubled energy into his laboratory in- 
vestigation. He said little; but I could tell 
from his manner that he had found some- 
thing that was very fascinating to him. 

It was not until the middle of the after- 
noon that there came a sudden, brief mes- 
sage from the secret service in Washington: 


Have located the Baroness von Dorf in a 
private sanatorium here, and will have her in New 
York to-night by eight o’clock. 

BURKE. 


“Tn a private sanatorium—will have her 
in, New York to-night,” reread Craig, 
studying the message. ‘‘Then it wouldn’t 
seem that there could be much the matter 
with her.” 

For a few moments he paced the labora- 
tory floor. At last, his face seemed to light 
up as if he had reasoned something out to 
his satisfaction. He reached for the tele- 
phone and called Leslie. 

“T shall have the baroness here to-night 
at eight, Leslie,” I heard him say. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell a soul about it. But I’d like to have 
you make all the arrangements to secure 
the attendance of Haynes, Ames, and 
Madame Dupres here just a bit ahead of 
that time.” 

There was nothing that I could do to 
aid Craig more in the hours that remained 
than to efface myself, and I did it in the 
most effectual way I could think of, com- 
patible with my interest in the case. I 
rode down to Doctor Leslie’s office and dined 
hurriedly with him. The only new infor- 
mation I gleaned was that Haynes had 
visited him during the afternoon and had 
outlined his theory of cyanogen, which 
certainly seemed to me to fit in quite readily 
with the facts. 

When we reached the laboratory, early, 
Kennedy was still absorbed in his studies 
with the microscope. He said nothing, but 
apparently had gained an air of confidence 
which he lacked the night before. 

The baroness had not yet arrived, but 
a few minutes after us came Ashby Ames, 
still complaining about the closing of his 
apartment and the inconvenience the whole 
affair had put him to. Haynes arrived, 
and Ames cut short his tirade, glancing re- 
sentfully at the veterinary as though, in. 
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some way, he were responsible for his trou- 
bles. Madame Dupres arrived shortly, 
and I could not help noticing that Haynes 
was patently jealous of even the nod of 
recognition she gave to Ames. 

“T don’t think I need say that this is 
one of the most puzzling cases that we have 
ever had,” began Kennedy, with a glance 
at Doctor Leslie. 

“Tt certainly is,’ chimed in the coroner. 

“Tn the first place,” resumed Kennedy, 
“‘T discovered in the air up there in De- 
laney’s rooms just a trace of cyanogen.” 

Haynes nodded approvingly. 

“But,” added Craig, as if he had built 
up a house of cards merely to demolish 
it, “I don’t think that cyanogen was the 
cause of Delaney’s death.” 

“What could it have been, then?” 
demanded Haynes, his face clouding. 

Kennedy looked at him calmly. 

“You’ve heard of anthrax?” he asked. 

““Y-yes,” replied Haynes, meeting his eyes 
fixedly. ‘‘ Murrain—the cattle-disease.”’ 

“That is so deadly to human beings some- 
times,” added Craig. ‘Well, I’ve found 
something very much like anthrax germs in 
the sweepings that I took up with the 
vacuum cleaner up there.”’ 

Doctor Leslie was listening intently. 

“T can’t see how it could have been 
anthrax,” he put in. ‘‘The symptoms were 
entirely different.” 

“No; this was a poisoning of some kind,” 
added Doctor Haynes. ‘Doctor Leslie 
himself tells me that you found traces of 
cyanogen in the air—and you have just 
said so, too.” 

Kennedy indicated the microscope. 

“Take a look at that slide under the lens,” 
he said simply. 

I was nearest, and as he evidently meant 
each of us to look, I did so. Under the 
high-powered lens I could see some little 
roundish dots moving slowly through the 
field. Haynes looked next. 

“But, Professor Kennedy,” he objected, 
almost as soon as he had time for a good 
look, “the bacilli of anthrax have normally 
the form of straight bars strung together 
in a row.” 

“Yes; rod bacilli,” added Doctor Leslie, 
also looking, “‘like slender, cylindrical, non- 
motile chains joined end to end.” 

We looked at Craig inquiringly. 

“Like that,” he indicated, substituting 
another slide. 
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We looked again. The field 
-had somewhat the appearance of 
an exaggerated war-map, with 
dark units of supposed troops. 

“That’s it,’ nodded 
Haynes. 

Kennedy removed the 
slide. 

“Those are some an- 
thrax germs I obtained r 
here in the city from a 
pathologist,” he said, 
turning a switch that 
threw on, from a lamp, a 
peculiar, purplish light. 

“This is a machine for 
the propagation of ultra- 
violet rays.” 

He placed the second 
slide, with its germs of 
anthrax, in the light. 

“Now look,” he said. 

We did. The chains were broken 
and smaller units were moving. 

“Tf anthrax germs are exposed for a few 
seconds, even, to ultra-violet light, they 
change more or less,” Kennedy proceeded. 
“As a matter of fact, these new forms 
quickly change back again into their 
original form.” 

For about ten minutes we sat in the most 
intense silence, while the weird light played 
as if with ghostly fingers on the deadly invis- 
ible peril on the little glass microscope slide. 

“But if the action of the ultra-violet 
rays is continued,” went on Craig, “the 
microbe changes into a coccus, and then 
into a filiform bacillus. This form is stable. 
And the germ is changed in other respects 
than mere shape. It has entirely new 
characteristics. It is a true mutation. It 
produces a disease entirely different from 
that of the anthrax bacillus from which it 
is derived. I have made experiments with 
it on a guinea-pig—and the animal died in 
forty-eight hours.” 

Startled as I was by this remarkable 
discovery, I yet had time to watch Haynes. 
He had not taken his eyes off Kennedy 
once since the latter he began to speak. 

“In anthrax,” continued Craig, “an 
autopsy reveals an enormous serous swell- 
ing about the point of inoculation, with a 
large gathering of microbes which are formed 
in the blood and spleen. Death seems to 
be due to septic poisoning. But this new 
microbe—supertoxicus, I think it might 


* It was a devil- 

ish scheme,” snapped 
Kennedy, as the hand- 
cuffs circled the fake 


lawyer's wrists 


well be named—produces no swelling, and 
scarcely any microbes are to be found in the 
blood. The lungs are inflamed, with in- 
numerable small abscesses. That is the 
internal form of the disease from breathing 
in the spores of these microbes. It has an 
external form, also, but that is by no means 
so deadly. One would say that death from 
the internal form of the disease was due 
to poisoning. The toxin of this microbe 
produces a sort of asphyxiation, cutting 
off and eating up the supply of oxygen. 

“Such a condition is called ‘cyanosis.’ 
That is why, in Delaney, it had the ap- 
pearance of cyanogen poisoning. The effect 
was the same. But the trace of cyanogen 
in the air was merely a coincidence. It 
wasn’t cyanogen that killed. But it was 
something quite as deadly—and far harder 
to trace—a new germ!” 
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We listened, fascinated. 

‘“‘A French scientist, a woman, Madame 
Victor Henri, a student at the Pasteur 
Institute, in Paris, has shown that a new 
microbe can actually be created from 
anthrax germs by the use of ultra-violet 
rays. It is not like anthrax, but may be 
quite as deadly. 

“This discovery proves that a living 
organism can be changed suddenly and 
artificially into an organism of a new and 
entirely different species. One can scarcely 
appreciate the importance of it. If the 
germs of different diseases can be trans- 
formed—the germ of one being changed into 
the germ of another—it will be a first step 
toward finding a way to change deadly 
germs into others that will be quite innocu- 
ous.”’ Kennedy paused impressively to let 
the horror of the thing impress itself upon 
our minds. “But this criminal has been 
working for evil purposes in the wrong 
direction—creating a disease in order to 
cover up his tracks!” 

One could almost feel the net closing. 

“Delaney has fallen a victim to a new 
germ of which some one learned in Paris,” 
Craig raced on inexorably, “‘a germ that 
would never, in all probability, be discov- 
ered by American doctors, a germ that 
poisoned safely, surely, and swiftly by its 
deadly supertoxin.”’ 

A few moments before there had been a 
noise of a car outside the laboratory win- 
dow, but, in the excitement of Craig’s 
most startling revelation, we had paid no 
attention. 

A hasty tap at the door interrupted him. 
Before he could open it, a very beautiful 
woman burst in, followed by a thick-set 
Irishman. 

It was the Baroness von Dorf and our 
friend Burke. 

For a moment, the two women fairly 
glared at each other. 

“T’ve heard what Professor Kennedy just 
said,’ cried the baroness, her eyes snapping 
fire. ‘‘Fortunately, I had to go to Wash- 
ington, and was able to protect myself by 
seeming to disappear. If I had stayed 
in New York another day, there is no telling 
what might have happened to me. Prob- 
ably I should have got this disease inter- 
nally instead of externally. As it was, I 
thought—I thought it would come near 
ruining my beauty.” 
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Burke tossed a yellow slip of paper on 
the table near Kennedy. 

“That is something one of our special 
agents found and brought me to-day!” he 
exclaimed. 

Kennedy picked it up and read it, while 
Burke faced us. 

The secret-service man fixed his eyes on 
Madame Dupres. 

‘As for you, my dear lady,” he chal- 
lenged, ‘“‘how do you happen to be in New 
York with one of the greatest international 
crooks that ever lived?” 

‘“‘T—in New York?” she shrugged coolly. 
“Monte Carlo, Paris, Vienna, London—all 
were dead. I had to come here to make a 
living.” 

The baroness drew herself up as if to 
speak. 

“You scoundrel—you will give my apart- 
ment a bad name with your dirty cattle- 
plague—will you!”’ ground out a voice 
harshly at my side. 

I turned quickly. Ames had clutched 
Haynes by the throat. We were all on our 
feet in a moment, but there was no need 
of separating them. The veterinary was 
more than a match for the hot-headed little 
lawyer. 

‘Some one,” shot out Kennedy, wheeling 
quickly, “figured that the cattle deal 
could be brought about quite naturally if 
Delaney were dead and the baroness out 
of the way. Later, he could reap the profit, 
and carry off Madame Dupres into the 
bargain. And if anything were ever dis- 
covered, what more natural than to throw 
the suspicion on a veterinary who was sup- 
posed to know all about anthrax?” 

Just then, a half-circle of nickled steel 
gleamed momentarily in Kennedy’s hands. 
I recognized it as a pair of the new hand- 
cuffs that uncoiled automatically, gripping 
at a mere touch. 

I saw it all in a flash, as I picked up the 
paper that Burke had tossed to Kennedy. 

It was a telegram, and read: 


A. A., THE NEw STRATFIELD, WASHINGTON. 
Return immediately. Coroner has Craig Ken- 
nedy on case. 
D. Dz 


“Tt was a devilish scheme,’ snapped 
Kennedy, as the handcuffs circled the fake 
lawyer’s wrists, “but it didn’t work, 
Ames.” 


The next Craig Kennedy story will be The Sixth Sense. 
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‘ Synopsis—Sophy Taliaferro, a girl from Virginia, has, when the story opens, in 1890, in London, been married over 
three years to Cecil Chesney, younger brother of Lord Wychcote. Wychcote, who is sickly and unmarried, is devoted to 
his American sister-in-law. The young wife, however, finds little favor with Cecil’s mother, Lady Wychcote, who hates 
Americans and is also greatly displeased with her able and brilliant younger son because he has flouted the pronounced 
Toryism of the family and become a Radical; he has, moreover, spent some time in India and in African exploration against 
his mother’s wishes. Chesney, usually an affectionate husband and father (there is one child, a boy of two years), has become 
subject to ugly fits of temper, often followed by quite unaccountable illnesses. He declares that these attacks are due to 
the effects of pee and he will have no physician called, depending entirely upon the ministrations of his faithful 


valet, Gaynor. 


ophy learns from a friend, Mrs. Arundel, that Lady Wychcote has been accusing her of teaching Cecil 


the use of drugs in order that she may get rid of him and marry Gerald (Lord Wychcote). Through Mrs. Arundel, Sophy 
meets an Italian nobleman, the Marchese Amaldi. Sophy makes a deep impression upon Amaldi, whose mother is an 
American. He also becomes the devoted slave of little Bobby, but Chesney is none too gracious toward him. The marchese 
is separated from an unfaithful wife, there being no divorce-laws in Italy. 

Finally, during a serious attack, in which Chesney remains long unconscious, Gaynor advises Sophy to call in Doctor 
Carfew, a celebrated neurologist. Before seeing the physician, she pays a visit to a Roman Catholic priest who is famous 
for his advice to people in trouble, although she is not of his faith. To Father Raphael she describes Cecil’s bad treatment 
of her as well as his strange illness. The priest, realizing that the man is a morphine fiend, advises her to do all in her power 
to save him, but in case of failure to take her child and return to her old home. Carfew, on examining the unconscious 
Chesney, pronounces him addicted to both morphine and cocaine, and recommends a sanatorium. To this, Sophy knows 
Cecil will never consent; and after ae Lady Wychcote and the family physician, it is decided to take him to 


Dynehurst, the family estate in the north of 


ngland, where Lord Wychcote makes his home, and attempt to effect a pre- 


scribed cure with the aid of an experienced nurse and the resident physician. 

When Cecil is well enough to be told of this, he is very angry at his wife calling on Carfew, realizing that his vice 
can no longer be concealed; but, with the cunning of a drug victim, he acquiesces in the Dynehurst idea, knowing that he 
can outwit. his watchers more easily there, and so continue the habit, than if he remained in town, with the cure actively 
supervised by Carfew, a course which might ultimately lead to his confinement in a sanatorium—the thing he dreads most 
in all the world So to Dynehurst he goes, accompanied by his mother, wife, and son. Doctor Bellamy (the resident 
physician) and an experienced nurse, an Australian woman named Anne Harding, take charge of him. 

It is not long before the nurse announces that she will give up the case unless Doctor Carfew or some other specialist 
is sent for. Chesney has an extra supply of morphine in his possession, which he takes surreptitiously, and no 
progress toward acurecan be made. When a quantity of the ous discovered, he declares that is all he has, but it quickly 


becomes evident that he is still getting more than his allowance. 


e begins to drink, and on one occasion greatly alarms the 


household by his strange and violent conduct. Little Bobby has a bad attack of croup, and Bellamy orders Sophy to take 
him to a warmer climate, recommending Lake Maggiore, in Italy. Sophy hears this with peculiar emotion. Amaldi’s 
home is on that lake. What has fate instoreforher? Her decision to leave is received in bad part by both Lady Wychcote 
and Cecil; the latter is really brutal to her. Nevertheless, she goes ahead with her preparations, and plans her departure 


OCTOR CARFEW arrived at 

Dynehurst the next morning. 

Sophy was to leave for the Con- 

tinent that afternoon. He hada 

long conference with Lady 

Wychcote, Gerald, Bellamy, and 

Nurse Harding. Sophy was present, but 

said very little. When Lady Wychcote so 

far put aside her usual attitude of haughty 

reserve as to urge the great specialist to 

assume charge of her son’s case, he met her 
courteously but bluntly. 

“Unless Mr. Chesney is put in one of the 
places that I provide for such patients, I 
cannot do so,” he said. “It would be 
quite useless.” 

Then the question of committing Cecil 
to such a place, even without his consent, 


as soon as Doctor Carfew, who has been summoned with Cecil's consent, arrives. 





was discussed. Lady Wychcote listened 
to the arguments for this course with a 
moderation which she had not hitherto 
shown. When Carfew had ended by ex- 
plaining—at some length, for him—the 
sound reasons for adopting such a measure 
in the present case, she sat very thought- 
ful. All looked at her intently. At last 
she said, 

“You really think that his mind may go 
unless he is controlled in time?” 

“—- 


“And he is dangerous—to others—to 


himself?” 

“Surely your ladyship has had proof of 
that.” 

“Do you mean that he might go to the 
length of—of self-destruction?” 
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“Neither his own life nor the lives of 
others can be safe with an uncontrolled 
madman—whether his madness is tempo- 
rary or permanent.” 

Lady Wychcote. turned her lips inward. 
She was very pale. She had on no rouge 
whatever to-day. At last she said, ina 
thin voice: 

“My own wishes can hardly stand against 
such a statement from such an authority, 
Doctor Carfew. But there is my daughter- 
in-law toconsult. Let us hear her opinion.” 

Sophy turned quietly. She had been 
listening attentively to every word. The 
sudden yielding of her mother-in-law stirred 
a dark pool of humor lying at the heart of 
her tragedy. She realized that Lady Wych- 
cote had decided to shift the self-assumed 
burden of her (Sophy’s) “wifely duty” onto 
the shoulders of the specialist. 

“T am sure you will agree with us, Mrs. 
Chesney,” Bellamy said eagerly. 

“Yes, in one way,” she answered. “I 
am sure that to be in a sanatorium under 
Doctor Carfew’s care is the only thing that 
can cure Cecil. But—” She hesitated. 
They all continued to look at her intently. 
She flushed, then said in a low, firm voice: 
“But I think it would be useless to put him 
there by force. He would never forgive it. 
He would be cured—yes—for the time being. 
But I know him. The moment that he 
was free, he would begin all over again— 
unless he went of his own will.”’ 

Even Carfew became rather excited. 

“But, my dear lady! Allow me—” And 
he ‘began to overwhelm her with scientific 
refutations of her theory. 

“Do you mean to say,” Lady Wychcote 
put in, when Carfew had finished and Sophy 
still sat silent, “that after urging me to 
send for Doctor Carfew, you will refuse to 
follow his advice—refuse to join with me in 
this—this—evidently necessary course?” 

“T can’t advise using force on Cecil, 
Lady Wychcote. It would only make him 
hate us. It would do no lasting good. 
Only if he goes of his own accord will it 
do good.” 

Lady Wychcote looked expressively at 
Carfew, whom she had suddenly accepted 
as an ally. 

“You see what I have to contend with!” 
said this look. 

They argued with Sophy “about it and 
about ’’—quite uselessly. She left the room 
presently, still resolved not to become a 
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party to the removal of Cecil by force from 
Dynehurst. 

The great man shrugged his shoulders, as 
who should say, “The ways of God and 
women are past finding out.” Then he 
looked at his watch. He had still to see 
the patient, who had so unexpectedly con- 
sented to aninterview. In accordance with 
Bellamy’s urgent appeal, he had determined 
to put certain facts before Chesney with 
unvarnished plainness. Chesney received 
him with his sketchy smile. ; 

“Salaam!” said he. “It is a relief to 
receive the calif himself, after having had 
to put up for so long with the chief eunuch. 
At least you’re a proper male,” he concluded, 
looking with approval at the lean, massive 
form of the physician. 

Carfew met this imperturbably. He put 
a few questions, which Chesney fended with - 
his usual half-droll, half-savage ironies; 
then he said, 

“Has it ever occurred to you to think 
what the end of your ‘pleasant vice’ will 
be, Mr. Chesney?” 

Cecil frowned. But the next instant 
he resumed his callous, mocking expression. 

“The ‘ends’ of things, O Guardian of the 
Faithful,” said he, “are with Allah! He 
ties them into what bow-knots seemeth 
best to him.” 

“‘Shaitan can tie knots as well as Allah,” 
replied Carfew, who was one of the best 
read men in England as well as one of her 
foremost scientists. ‘‘He dips them in 
blood sometimes, to warp them tighter,” 
he added grimly. 

“Speak more plainly to thy slave, O 
Chosen of Allah!” 

“T will,” said Carfew. ‘From what you 
have said so far—your allusion to my 
confrére Bellamy, in particular—I gather 
that you look upon lack of virility as a thing 
to be scoffed at.” 

“Naturally. Does not Mohammed re- 
port houris in paradise? There will be 
no guardian of the harem there, I fancy, 
O great Calif!” ; 
“The paradise of Morphia may begin 
with houris,” said Carfew dryly, “but it 
ends with horrors—sexless horrors. I would 
not jeer at sexlessness if I were you. A 
fellow feeling should make you kind.’* 

Fury made Cecil natural if not kind. 

“What are you after, you charlatan?” 
he demanded savagely. 

“J? I am after making myself clear, 
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He hesitated, still holding her hand; then he flushed again darkly. ‘Would it—er—go too much 


against the grain for you to give the—er—condemned—a kiss?~ 
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as an Irishman would say. I only mean to 
warn you that the little instrument you 
prize so much—the hypodermic syringe, 
when used in connection with morphia— 
produces, in the end, the unfortunate 
condition which you so deride. Manhood, 
in every sense of the word, goes down be- 
fore morphia, Mr. Chesney. I have prom- 
ised your mother and Doctor Bellamy to 
put things plainly to you. Perhaps a nat- 
ural curiosity as to the scientific aspect of 
your habit may induce you to listen.” 

This was, in fact, the case. Carfew’s 
words, while enraging Cecil, had given him 
pause. He thrust out a sullen lip, glower- 
ing at the great man like Minotaur at one 
who has just given the yearly boat-load 
of virgins a shove seaward. 

“Well, I admit a low curiosity. Get 
on, can’t you?” 

Carfew “got on.” Coolly and methodi- 
cally, as though unrolling a neatly illustrated 
script before the other’s eyes, he presented 
to him a clear, detailed picture of the mor- 
phinomaniac’s descent of Avernus. 

“Little by little, all will go but that one, 
ever-increasing desire,” he concluded— 
“honor first, then sex, then all human 
sympathy, then—a small matter, perhaps, 
after these others, but, to a well-bred man, 
sufficiently unpleasant to contemplate—per- 
sonal cleanliness. You will become filthy; 
you will not care. One thing alone of 
heaven and earth will be left you—the lust 
for morphia and its parasite, alcohol. 
So these two were available, you might 
stink in the nostrils of God and man—you 
would be quite indifferent. I remember’’— 
he broke off, on another tone, seeming not 
to see the dull, unwilling look of arrestment, 
as it were, on Chesney’s face—“ I remember, 
years ago, reading a most clever book by 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, a little volume of 
fairy-tales. Among these tales was one 
called ‘Skitzland.’ I rather suspect that he 
was having a fling at us specialists in that 
sketch; but, then, there are those who 
specialize on other things than science— 
morphia, for instance. To Skitzland were 
supposed to go those who had sacrificed 
all senses to one. A man in Skitzland 
would find himself only a huge ear, or 
an eye, or a stomach, and so on. Well, 
Mr. Chesney ’’—he turned sideways in his 
chair and fixed his cold, superintelligent 
eyes on the sick man’s—“your fate in the 
Skitzland of Morphia will be to exist only 


as one, huge, avid, diseased nerve-cell, rank 
with the lust of morphia. Just that— 
nothing more. And this diseased nerve- 
cell—which will be you—would slay Christ 
if he appeared again and you thought the 
last dose of morphia were secreted in the 
Seamless Garment. Good-morning.” 

And he was gone before Cecil could 
moisten his dry lips to reply. 

Anne found him sullenly resentful of the 
doctor’s visit. 

“T hope you’ve packed that old prime 
faker ‘back to the courts’ of science,” he 
grumbled, as she busied herself tidying his 
bed which he had rumpled with his ill- 
humored tossings. “I'll none of him or 
his mountebanking; that’s flat.” 

“He'll none of you unless you do as he 
wishes, and that’s flatter,” rejoined Anne 
tartly. 

Chesney gave a whiff of utter contempt. 

“Stick myself in one of his man-traps, 
I suppose you mean. I'll sign to Mephisto 
with my blood first! Just let em try it on!” 
he added ominously. 

“Oh, you make me tired—tired and 
sick!” flashed Anne Harding. “You talk 
and act as if we were all trying to lure you 
to destruction, instead of wearing ourselves 
to the bone to save you from worse than 
death! Look here’”—she drew up a chair 
and sat down squarely on it, her little black 
eyes like coals in which a red spark lingers— 
“I’m not going to stay on with you as 
things are, so I might just as well have my 
say out—I don’t give a hang whether it’s 
unprofessional or not. So I'll just tell you 
this: Your mother went back on you this 
morning. I mean, she went over to our 
side—we, who’d put you in a sanatorium, 
ayeorno. "Iwas your wife held out against 
it. And the more I think of it, the -more 
I believe she’s right. Says she: ‘No; I 
won’t lend myself to using force on him. 
Unless he goes of his own will, it won’t do 
any good.’ I didn’t think so then. But 
Idonow. If your own will is bent on per- 
dition, not all the other wills in the world 
are going to save you. That’s why I’m 
going to give youup. I’m too useful, thank 
God, to waste my time on a man who’s 
hell bent on his own destruction!” 

She pushed the chair sharply back and 
got up. 

“Hold on!” cried Chesney, as she turned 
away. He had listened to her without 
interruption, a most peculiar expression on 
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his face. “Did I understand you to say 
that Sophy—that Mrs. Chesney held out 
against the lot of ’em?” 

“Vou did. I was one of the ‘lot of 
’em,’ so I ought to know,” replied Anne. 

“She stood by me—in the face of all 
that pressure?”’ 

“She stood up for what she believed in. 
I don’t think that’s you—just at present,” 
said Anne viciously. 

“Hold your tongue, spitfire, and let me 
think,” returned Chesney, but without 
anger. He lay brooding deeply for some 
moments. Then he said, “Just go and ask 
Mrs. Chesney to come here a moment, will 
you?” 
~ Anne consulted the bracelet-watch. 

“Tt’s almost time for her to leave. Don’t 
make her miss her train if I fetch her.” 

“T’ll thank you to do what I ask,” said 
Chesney, looking dangerous. “It’s not 
for you to make conditions when I wish to 
see my wife.” 

Anne glanced at him, then went meekly 
on the errand. She knew exactly when to 
insert banderillas and when to apply balm. 

Sophy came at once. She looked pale 
but quiet in her dark-brown traveling-gown 
and hat. 

“You sent for me, but I was coming 
anyway to say good-by, Cecil,” she said, 
in her low voice. 

He looked at her very strangely, she 
thought. 

“It was not exactly to say good-by that 
I sent for you,” he said, after a pause. His 
voice, too, was low. There was some re- 
strained emotion in it, whether anger or 
regret she could not tell. He continued, 
“IT sent for you, in fact—to—to thank 
you, among other things.” 

“To thank me?” 

She flushed cruelly. She thought he 
wished to bait her with his bitter mockery 
this last time. He saw her slight figure 
brace itself and her hands close nervously. 
He flushed himself. 

“You needn’t fear any brutishness on 
my part, not just now,” he said, still in that 
low voice. “I’m not sneering. I want to 
thank you for holding out against the others 
this morning. Nurse Harding told me.” 

“Ah!” said Sophy. She drew a deep 
breath. “I told them it would be no use.” 

“You were right. Thank you again.” 

His eyes ran over her traveling-costume. 

“So you’re really going?” he said. 


“Yeu” 

He was silent again. Then he said slowly, 

“Well, I’m going, too.” 

“What!” said Sophy. She looked scared. 
Did he mean that he would try to come 
with her—follow her? 

“You misunderstand me—naturally,” he 
said, with some bitterness. ‘I do not mean 
that I am going with you—agreeable as 
that might be.” (He could not suppress 
this mild sneer—his heart was very sore 
and angry under his cooler mood.) “I 
mean that your confounded magnanimous- 
ness has got under my armor. I’m going 
to manhandle myself, just because you 
wouldn’t let me be manhandled by others.” 

Sophy held her breath. He knew that 
trick of hers. It meant that she was moved 
to the quick and afraid to believe her own 
senses. His set look broke a little. 

“Yes; I mean it,” he said rather gruffly. 
He sneered again—at himself, this time. 
“T don’t blame you for looking skeptical— 
I believe there’s a good authority that says, 
‘A liar shall not be believed, though he speak 
the truth.’” 

White and red flames seemed to flicker 
over Sophy’s face. She put up both hands 
against her breast. 

“Cecil!” she said. 

“Yes, my girl,” he answered flippantly; 
“this wary old rat is going to nip into the 
trap after the excellent bit of cheese you 
baited it with this morning. Now don’t— 
don’t—for God’s sake—don’t make a fuss!” 
he ended irritably. 

But Sophy had flung herself on her knees 
beside the bed, hiding her face—regardless- 
of veil and hat. Her voice, smothered in 
the bedclothes, reached him faintly 

“T’m not going to. Don’t be afraid— 
I’m not going to. I only wanted to 
thank—to thank _ 

“Me?” asked Chesney sardonically, yet 
with a hungrily tender look back of his 
eyes that were bent on the crushed, brown- 
velvet hat. 

“No; God!” said Sophy softly. 

Then she rose to her feet with one of her 
lovely, supple movements. 

“T won’t try to say anything,” she mur- 
mured. “I think you know what I am 
feeling.”’ 

“No; I couldn’t go that far. Women are 
sealed volumes to an average chap like me. 
Or, if they aren’t sealed, they’re written in 
some hierophantic script that’s beyond the 
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poor layman.” He took, suddenly, a more 
natural tone. “But if I’ve given you a 


whit of the satisfaction that your plucky 
stand gave me—why, then we’re quits.” 

Sophy held out her hand. 

“T shall be thinking of you all the time, 
Cecil.” 

“Thanks. You'll send a line now and 
then?” 

“Indeed I will—every day, if you like.” 

“No; that’s too much to expect. I don’t 
believe in setting kindness-tasks. Tell the 
little chap good-by for me. Hope Italy 
will make him quite fit.” 

“T will. Good-by. Some day I'll—I 
can’t say things now.” 

“Don’t try; I don’t want it.” 

He hesitated, still holding her hand; then 
he flushed again darkly. 

“Would it—er—go too much against 
the grain for you to give the—er—con- 
demned—a kiss?” 

* She stooped and kissed him warmly, lift- 
ing her veil and pressing her cheek to his. 
The great arms held her tight an instant, 
then he pushed her somewhat roughly away. 

‘“‘Go—there’s a good girl—please go!” 
he said. 

This going of Sophy was very different 
from the last time that he had bidden her 
from him. 

She went, and, ten minutes later, Nurse 
Harding came in again. Her patient had 
turned his face to the wall and flung an 
arm over it. She glanced at him curiously 
from time to time, busying herself here 
and there about the room in her mouselike 
way. Then she drew up the prescribed 
dose of poison into the little glass-and-metal 
instrument and went over to the bed. 

“T say, sir,” she began, almost shyly for 
Nurse Harding; “I wouldn’t bother you, 
but it’s time for your hypo.” 

He did not stir. Anne blinked. 

“Want to play ‘good boy’ and lengthen 
the time, sir?” 

No answer and no movement. Anne 
went softly and laid the syringe on the table. 
Then she came back. She stood for a 
moment, biting her sharp little knuckles 
and staring down at the broad back. Then 
she burst out, 

“Mrs. Chesney’s told me, sir.” Again 
she broke off, and again burst forth. ‘I— 
I always said you were an old sport. Now 
I’Il—T’ll be hanged if you ain’t the sportiest 
old sport as ever was!” 
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She spun on her heel and went out, clack- 
ing the door most unprofessionally. She 
went to have two minutes of what she called 
a “good blub.” It was Sophy’s joy, to- 
gether with Chesney’s sudden capitulation, 
that had upset Nurse Harding. She had 
become excessively attached to Sophy, and 
in spite of all his fundamental brutality, 
she had a “‘soft spot” for her patient. 


XXXII 


THE most extraordinary exhilaration 
came over Sophy from the moment that 
the little Channel steamer cast off and she 
heard the gurge of the sea about her and felt 
the keen tang of its breath upon her face— 
a sort of light-hearted sense of adventure, 
of the romance of a lonely setting-forth for 
strange countries. Oddly enough, she had 
never been either to France or to Italy. 
Now she was going to both those famous 
lands, and alone—her own courier, her 
own mistress. She felt what she had once 
heard an excited child call ‘“journey- 
proud.” And the sense that Cecil was in 
safe hands—was going, of his own accord, 
to a place where cure was certain—left 
her conscience-free to revel in this sense of 
delicious detachment. 

She stayed on deck. Bobby and the 
two maids were below in a cabin. It was 
very calm. The sea spread flat like a 
great, round, silken lily-pad, she thought, 
on which the reflected moon lay like a lily. 
She scolded herself, smiling, for this simile. 
After all, the sea was only like the sea— 
the moon like the moon, just as she was 
only intensely and inviolably herself, like 
no one else that had ever lived or would 
live. A unique expression of the multitudi- 
nous One. And she reveled in this sense of 
uniqueness—apartness. She was not lonely. 
This solitude of the sufficient self was 
ecstasy after the long, feverish contact 
with others. People talked of “entering 
into” another’s feeling—of ‘being one” 
with another. It was false—a pretty lie 
born of the desire of spirits unequal to the 
splendid heritage of solitude. One could 
only grasp the wings of another’s psyche— 
the dust of the soul came off upon the alien 
soul in contact like the dust of a moth’s 
wings on the fingers. There was no fusion— 
only this soul-dust, like a faint shadow on 
the clearness of the spirit, yearning in 
vain to pass from its state of perfect soli- 
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tude into the imperfection of union. There 
was only one union for the soul—the ascen- 
sion toits source. She thought of Plotinus 
—read long ago, in her girlhood. He 
called this union “the flight of the Alone to 
the Alone.” That was it; that was what 
she wanted—only that, and to be herself 
in this rapturous adventure of freedom to 
which she was hastening like a damsel 
errant. 

Paris left on her the impression of a great 
sphinx, pale with heat, crouching breast- 
high in wilted, dust-filmed foliage. It was 
so hot that the very sky seemed veiled with 
dust rather than with vapor—a dry, pow- 
dery sky, spread like gray ground glass 
between the panting city and the molten 
orb that glared fiercely through. This 
round, ardent glow of his tempered fire 
was like the white-hot center in a fast-cool- 
ing sheet of pallid zinc. 

They left Paris for Marseilles by the 
night express. Sophy grudged the hours 
she spent in sleep and darkness. It seemed 
such a reckless waste of rare emotions to 
be hurled thus, blinded by night and sleep, 
through fresh wonderlands, through the 
natal country of Roland, through the home 
of the singers of the /angue d’oc—of the 
“Romaunt of the Rose.” 

But with the morning came joy. The 
dawn woke her. She sat up on her queer 
little bed in the wagon-lit, gazing out at the 
scene that rushed past, soft and vague as 
the leaves of a faded missal blown by the 
wind. The light waxed, grew warm, grew 
incandescent. Up from the molten gold 
wheeled the sun gloriously quivering higher 
—higher—higher. 

Now she saw clearly the strange, far- 
southern herbage—grayish green, rosy gray 
—clustering among sands and rocks, colors 
of pale, precious stones. Then, further off, 
somber masses of tree and shrub—these 
black-green, green-black—a night of trees 
--leafage trom groves of Dis—transplanted 
from the underworld, sullen and strange 
in this fierce cataract of orange light. 

And then (she could not withhold a cry), 
the sea—the bluest sea in Christendom 
leaped on her sight. Like laughter, like a 
shout of joy it leaped upon her. Blue flame 
was not so blue and ardent. What blue was 
ever like this living blue?, The very heavens 
seemed to have drained their blueness into 
that wonder, for they shone pale against it— 
faint and passionately wan of hue. 


They left Marseilles and sped along the 
Riviera. Very soon the heat became in- 
tense. For herself, Sophy did not care; 
she felt that she could not have enough of 
sunlight—though it should melt her quite 
or reduce her to fine ash. Only for Bobby 
was she anxious—just at first. But the 
guard got some ice for her at a buffet, and 
the two maids fanned him all the time, turn 
and turn about, with one of the gay little 
fans that she had bought at Marseilles. He 
chattered happily. They took such care for 
him that he seemed to blossom in the hot 
radiance like a little sunflower. And, re- 
assured, Sophy turned again to the sea. 

They neared Nice—entered the flippantly 
pretty town. Could this be Nizza—Gari- 
baldi’s Nizza that he had never forgiven 
Cavour for yielding up to France? No; the 
town that Garibaldi loved must be tucked 
away there in the hills. This was not yet 
Italy. She longed for Ventimiglia, to pass 
the frontier, to be really upon Italian soil. 

A little while longer, and she had her 
wish. Now—now she was in Italy. And, 
yes—at once all was different. How strange 
was this great continent, where one burst 
through the invisible wall of a frontier into 
a land so wholly different from that which 
lay only a few yards away! But it was not 
fancy. France was there; this was Italy. 
They were not to be confused for a mo- 
ment. And the little pink and yellow and 
blue houses scudding by—how she loved 
them! Now came the olive-clad hills 
above San Remo. So hot it was that the 
mountains seemed to smoke with the puffs 
of vaporous gray-green foliage. The black, 
twisted stems of the olives seemed charred 
with heat. Now she saw the shells of the 
houses, ruined by earthquake, clinging to 
the hillside. These rooms, from which the 
frontal walls had been shaken, glowed with 
color. They were like beds of mammoth, 
square Dutch tulips, clustered there among 
the misty foliage of the olives. 

But after a while this violent, semitrop- 
ical beauty, ablaze with midsummer, be- 
came almost unbearable. Her eyes and 
spirit ached with it. The plunge of the 
train into short, dark tunnels was like in- 
tervals of unconsciousness; then would 
come a fresh explosion of light and color 
as they shot forth again. She felt, thus 
hurled from darkness into blinding day, 
like a spirit too quickly torn from its ma- 
terial sheath The transition from mental 
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and actual gloom to this radiance of sun- 
lit freedom wearied her sweetly, like the 
ecstasy of passion. She leaned back, clos- 
ing her eyes. Ardent Italy—the wakeful 
lover, cause of her ecstatic weariness— 
breathed warmly on her, as it were run- 
ning, running with the train by her open 
window. This fantasy made her smile. 
She saw so plainly this fleet, sunburnt Italy, 
his hand on the window-sill, his parted lips 
breathing on her face. 

Bobby began to whimper. He rarely 
fretted. He, too, was simply worn out with 
the long journey. He sidled to his mother 
along the cushion. 

“Dinkey-tup,” he urged. 

Sophy opened her dressing-case and took 
out the silver folding cup that he loved to 
play with. As she drew it out, her little 
hand-mirror slid to the floor. It splintered, 
and both maids gave a dismayed, ‘‘Oh!” 
Sophy laughed at them. 

“T take all bad-iuck signs for good luck,” 
she told them, as she had once told Amaldi. 
But they looked much perturbed. 

“Seven years’ trouble, they do say, 
ma’am,” observed Miller, her eyes on the 
glass, which Tilda had picked up and was 
also regarding sadly. 

“A death within the year, /’ve heard it,” 
murmured Tilda. 


XXXIIT 


SopHy decided to spend that night in 
Genoa and go on to Milan the next after- 
noon. She was so tired that she went to 
bed very early. The hotel was on the 
Corso, and her room gave on the street. 
The rattle of the trams and vehicles over 
the flagged way, between the high walls 
so close together, was like a sort of primitive 
artillery volleying all night—waking her 
every now and then with a start. But she 
rose refreshed. Bobby, too, was quite 
himself again. It was still very hot, but 
the heat had a sparkling zest to-day. It 
was light and dry. The sun filled the air 
as with powdered spangles. With her gay, 
apple-green sunshade, Sophy sallied forth 
into fascinating alien streets. 

She bought some saffron-colored cling- 
stone peaches and a box of the famous 
Genoese marrons glacés. Then she went 
into a druggist’s shop to replace the broken 
hand-glass. In the shop was a big sign— 
“Bomba,” it said. Sophy could not re- 
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strain her curiosity, and asked finally what 
the sign meant, and learned that this par- 
ticular bomba was a cooling drink made 
from watermelon seed. She bought a glass- 
ful and sipped it curiously. It was milky 
and had a delicate, faint taste, like a dream- 
drink. 

“Tt please to the leddie?”’ asked the frisé 
druggist, smiling with true Italian geniality. 
He found Sophy simpatica. 

“Tt’s delicious! Thank you so much,” 
said she, also smiling. She had another 
glass of it, then went on to the Palazzo 
Rosso, which was only a few steps away. 
Up her first long-dreamed-of flight of marble 
steps she went, her heart singing: “Italy! 
Italy!” the bomba still cool in her throat. 
Its faint, alien flavor made Italy seem 
more real. 

She did not find much that appealed to 
her in the way of pictures except the two 
big Van Dycks, so sadly in need of care and 
varnish. She looked from the stately, 
enceinte young wife on her terrace to the 
cavalier husband on his black horse, lifting 
a plumed hat in greeting, as he rides under 
what is so evidently the archway of home. 
And she thought, “‘I wonder if those two 
were happy, and if the baby was a son?” 
She dreamed about them a little—wonder- 
ing if the child had grown up to play a part 
in England’s history, perhaps. But, then, 
he might have been only a vicious young 
gallant of Charles II’s court, and grieved 
his elegantly serious parents. Somehow 
she was sure that the stately young dame of 
the portrait had borne her lord a son. 

She returned to the hotel by a roundabout 
way, passing under the majestic, aerial 
loggias of the old palace that is now the 
Hotel de Ville. When she had eaten a light 
luncheon, and consulted her guide-book and 
the very nice, intelligent padrone, she found 
that she had just time to drive to the Doria 
Palace and spend twenty minutes there be- 
fore her train left. 

She found a dear, sailorly old soul in 
charge. He took out a preposterous bunch 
of rusty keys and rolled before her until 
she could have imagined a deck under her 
feet instead of polished mosaics. She saw 
the lovely, low ceiling of the corridor, said 
to have been decorated by Raffaello himself, 
and then her guide led her into a dim, 
grandiose apartment. There he showed 
her a great, tarnished, regal-looking chair. 
He seemed much excited over something— 


Sophy caught the word“ felice,”’ 
over and over. He seemed to 
wish her to seat herself in the chair. 
He, like the druggist, found her 
simpatica. All at once it dawned 

on her. To sit in this gorgeous relic 

of Doria splendor brought happiness. 
She seated herself in it, a hand cn either 
arm, and smiled up at the old servitor. 

‘Like a queen so, signora—a real queen!” 
he cried, delighted. 

Sophy loved being called a queen by the 
old Italian. She gave him such a mancia 
when they parted that he almost swept the 
ground with his profuse bow. Then she 
went to spend her last ten minutes in the 
deserted garden. Here all was tranquil, 
hushed, exquisitely melancholy. She leaned 
on the terrace rail, looking out at the big 
trees and the forest of shipping that rose 
above them. 

And all at once, that high, self-sufficing 
mood slipped from Sophy like a veil gently 
loosened by the breeze. She longed for 
some one to share it all with her—the poig- 
nant pleasure, the faint, sweet melancholy 
ot regret for what she knew not precisely— 
perhaps in part for those who had once 
delighted in all this loveliness, as she did, 






In the old Doria 

garden, for the 

first time since she left 
England, she felt loneliness 


and had so long ago been 
i. = called to give it up. In 
thy the old Doria garden, for 
the first time since she left 
England, she felt loneliness. 
Ah, if only Cecil had not formed that fatal 
habit! But here her thought checked. 
She could not imagine Cecil in this sad, old 
garden—or, rather, she could imagine him 
only too well. He would lean here on the 
terrace, smoking one of his big cigarettes, 
and he would say something of this sort: 

“How like a mooning foreigner to go and 
build a palace bang on a city port! The 
veriest dunce of an Anglo-Saxon would have 
known better.”’ 

No; Italy in summer would not suit 
Cecil. He would complain of “stinks” and 
“rotten food” and the “infernal swelter.” 
She could hear him. So plainly could she 
hear him that the spell of the old garden 
was broken. She turned quickly away and 
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drove back to the hotel. But the sense of 
loneliness—of longing for some perfect com- 
panionship—did not leave her. Italy, land 
of lovers, will not suffer any solitaries except 
her monks and nuns. And eventhose, some- 
times— How long ago was it that Fra An- 
gelico ran off with his little nun? 


As the little engine fussed up the Apen- 
nines, Sophy gazed regretfully back at lovely 
Genoa crowned with turreted hills like Bona 
Dea, and fawned on by that violet sea. She 
hated to go northward, hot asit was. She 
feared to find a less lovely Italy. 

But, later on, for compensation, she had 
the conflagration of sunset above the Lom- 
bard plains. Then, as it gradually cooled, 
smoking down to murky crimson, there, in 
its molten core, rose the vaporous blue pin- 
nacles of the Duomo—like a temple to 
Melusine rather than to the suffering God 
of Christendom. 

Yes; this was another Italy—this ot 
Milan. Even in the soft July night, she 
felt the stir and bustle of a life more alert, 
more practical. She remembered having 
heard Milan called the “New York of 
Italy.” Her heart sank, then rose again. 
Three youths had passed her, singing at the 
top of their mellow voices in the crowded 


street. One of them was thrumming a 
guitar. So this, too, was also Italy, though 
different. And how gay the streets were! 


There must be some festa going on. She 
would ask. And, later, she would drive 
about the flashing, laughing town in one of 
those little open cabs that she saw plying to 
and fro, full of merry folk, five together 


sometimes, men, women, and children—little . 


children, wide-awake and laughing, though 
it was past ten o’clock. 

Here, also, her hotel was on the Corso. 
They gave her big, airy rooms on the fourth 
floor. She had a cold plunge, a light meal, 
then put on a cool, blue-muslin frock and, 
taking a light wrap on her arm, went down- 
stairs to the office. 

“T wish to drive,” she said. ‘‘Can you get 
me areliable cabman? I wish to go alone.” 

The padrone himself approached, impor- 
tant andserious. Yes; there were some ex- 
cellent cabmen constantly employed by the 
hotel—one in particular, Luigi Boggia. 

“Call Luisin,” he said, in dialect, to a 
servant. 

“And please tell him where to go,” 
Sophy continued. She had on a big Leg- 
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horn hat trimmed with blue poppies. The 
padrone thought her a most beautiful and 
impressive lady. 

“He will take your excellency to all 
points of interest,” he said, bowing. 

Suddenly Sophy’s eyes lighted up. She 
took an impulsive step forward. 

‘‘ Marchese!”’ she said. 

Amaldi, who had just entered from the 
lift and was lighting a cigarette, his back 
toward her, turned in amazement. Then 
he flung away the cigarette and came for- 
ward. He really thought, at first, that he 
must be dreaming. To see Sophy there, 
in Milan, in the dead of summer, was so 
incredible. 

“Did you think I was a ghost, Marchese?” 
she asked, laughing. 

“No; but I thought I must be asleep. 
How is it that you are here in July?” 

She explained in a few words. 

“And how is it you are here, instead oi on 
your dear lake?”’ she ended. 

“TI? Oh, I came with my mother—for 
most prosaic reasons. She had to see her 
dentist. How glad she will be to know you! 
But you are not stopping here long, I sup- 
pose, in this weather?” 

He still felt as though he were dreaming. 
It shook him, rather. But there was fear 
mixed with it. Where was she going now? 
Where was that terrible husband of hers? 
She had not said. Neither had she men- 
tioned Lago Maggiore except to ask him 
why he was not there. It was odd, but 
she felt suddenly shy about telling him that 
she intended spending some time on Lago 
Maggiore. It seemed, somehow, too per- 
sonal a thing to say. But this feeling was 
very vague—only strong enough, in fact, 
to keep her from mentioning her plans. 

“No; just for a day—for to-morrow—to 
seé Doctor Johnson about Bobby,” she 
now said, in answer to his inquiry. 

“But the little fellow is not really ill, 
I hope?” said Amaldi, as conventional as 
she. ‘Our summer weather must be rather 
trying for him.” 

“Oh,no! Besides—’ (After all it would 
be better to speak frankly. It might seem 
odd afterward.) “Besides, I’m going to take 
him to the mountains to-morrow—to your 
lake. It’s rather strange—isn’t it?—to see 
you last in London, and now to meet you 
on my way to Maggiore.” 

Something sprang up in Amaldi—a keen, 
dark flame of exultation. This was fate. 
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Fate had brought her back into his life— 
the one woman he had ever desired with 
his whole being. And the flame was only 
dark, because, as passionately as he loved 
Sophy, he thought her cold—not cold- 
hearted but serenely passionless. He never 
for a moment dreamed of a passing liaison 
with her. He desired her ardently but not 
lightly. He wished her to have and to hold. 
She was to him not a beloved woman but 
the beloved woman. 

The darkness in his fire came from that 
feeling of doubt that is part of all genuine 
passion—the doubt whether she ever could 
or would return his love. He was abso- 
lutely sure that she felt only duty toward her 
husband. He heard himself saying quite 
sensibly: 

“How delightful! My mother and I shall 
be so glad to make ourselves useful. Do 
you think of renting a villa?” 

“TI thought I would go to a hotel—just 
at first—then look for something. Isn’t 
there a very nice hotel at Baveno?”’ 

“Yes; the Hotel Bellevue.” 

They talked of practical matters for some 
moments. Then Sophy could keep it up no 
longer. The little carozza of Luisin had 
been at the door for some time. She could 
see the horse waiting meekly with lowered 
head, and the coachman sitting on the box, 
as on a side-saddle, reading a paper in the 
arc-light before the hotel. 

She broke in on herself impulsively. 

“‘ Marchese,” she said, “isn’t the town 
en féte? Isn’t this a—a festa?” 

She pronounced the Italian word shyly. 
Amaldi smiled. Your true lover has no 
subtler pleasure than that of hearing the 
beloved mispronounce his native tongue. 

“Yes; the saint’s days in Italy are as 
frequent as the bank holidays in England. 
But why did you ask?” 

‘Because I want to see Milan to-night— 
I want to drive all about it. I’ve ordered 
one of those little fiacres—it’s waiting. Will 
you come with me? I’m tired of being 
staid and proper and English. I feel just 
a wild American to-night. Do come with 
me and tell the man where to go.” 

Amaldi did not misunderstand her for 
an instant, as some faé of an Italian officer 
or Milanese man about town would surely 
have done. He knew that she meant ex- 
actly what she said—no more, no less; that 
she felt it would be pleasant to drive thus 
unconventionally with him; that she knew 


it was not “the proper thing todo,” and that, 
in her present mood, she did not care a 
dried fig whether it were proper or not. 


XXXIV 


HE helped her into the carozza, and got 
in beside her. “Ai bastioni,” he said to 
the coachman. Sophy had told him that 
she only wanted to drive about—she did not 
feel like getting out and going anywhere in 
particular. It was too hot and the crowd 
was too great. This had been an immense 
relief to Amaldi, for he had feared that she 
might want to watch the holiday throng 
in the Galleria. He had been so busy for 
some moments inventing reasons for not 
acceding to this request, should she make 
it, that he had not been able to savor the 
full marvel of what was about to happen. 
For there might be friends of his in the 
Galleria. Seeing him -with Sophy, they 
would think but one thing, and he did not 
mean that anyone should think thus of her. 
So when Sophy said that she only wished 
to “drive about,” he gave the order to go 
to the bastioni, feeling his heart suddenly 
“spread,” as Chaucer says, with relieved 
happiness. Now he was free to yield him- 
self wholly to this splendid, delicate hour. 
He had been cursing Milan for a rackety, 
suffocating, insupportable town, and lo! here 
it was, suddenly endeared and enchanted, 
like some jeweled city in the land of Prester 
John. 

As for Sophy, she was delighted to have 
found a companionable being so unexpect- 
edly—and Amaldi, of all others. She ex- 
perienced that same feeling of safety with 
him that he had given her in London. For, 
oddly enough, she made the same mistake 
in her estimate of Amaldi that he made in 
regard to her. She thought him infinitely 
kind and comprehending, but one who lived 
rather in his affections than in his senses. 
Perhaps it was because Amaldi was so 
intensely the opposite, in all outward seem- 
ing, of her husband, that Sophy thought 
this. Passion had been revealed to her as 
so volcanic a force that she never realized 
it might burn steady from a fine-chased 
hilt—a blade of flame. 

The night was a vast of dusky blue, pul- 
sing with stars. They drew up for a moment 
in the Piazza del Duomo that Sophy might 
gaze at the cathedral. Wonderfully it 
jetted skyward its myriad pinnacles—a 
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fountain frozen—a gush of molten stone 
arrested in mid-air by the gods. Each 
spire seemed tipped with a star, like the 
masts of a huge ship with St. Elmo’s fire. 

Amaldi looked at her curiously. What 
would she say? Would she disappoint him? 
But she did not. 

“T shall say nothing,” she murmured, 
her eyes still on the upward cataract of 
foamy stone. ‘There has been too much 
said—but it takes away my breath, hurling 
itself at heaven like that.” 

“Tt impresses you—religiously, I mean?” 
said Amaldi. 

She withdrew her eyes from the cathedral 
and looked at him. She said slowly, 

“Churches don’t appeal to my religious 
sense, somehow—but it makes me feel that 
the man who designed it believed.” 

“Tt has always seemed too feminine to 
me,” said Amaldi. ‘‘The Bride of Christ, 
just a bit too bridally decked out.” 

“T see what you mean. But don’t be 
critical to-night—will you? I want just 
to feel the beauty of things—not the flaws.” 

“Forgive me,” he said. ‘‘I was very dull 
not to feel that, without your telling me. 
But everything representative of priests 
and priestcraft is apt to shake some irri- 
table comment from me. It’s very stupid 
and narrow-minded—forgive me.” 

“Yes,” she said, smiling at him. Then 
a soft, retrospective look stole over her 
face. She was thinking of Father Raphael 
of the Poor. “I can’t dislike priests. A 
Roman Catholic priest was very good to me 
once,” she added. 

Amaldi started. It was as if she had told 
him that she had a pet serpent. He was 
anticlerical to an even excessive degree. 

“Don’t mistake me,” she said rather wist- 
fully. ‘‘The Roman religion doesn’t ap- 
peal to me in any way—not in the least. 
But—but—lI was—I needed advice—quite 
impartial advice, and so——” 

It was more difficult than she had thought. 
Amaldi did not help her out. Sophy 
flashed up suddenly. Her face grew hot in 
the soft dusk from lamps and stars. 

“You are narrow-minded—about that!” 
she cried, with vehemence. ‘He was a 
lovely, noble character if he was a priest. 
And he is the friend of poor people. He 
lives in a dreadful slum—just to take care 
of those poor wretches. And—and—a man 
of the world couldn’t have advised me more 
—more broad-mindedly.” 





The heaving of her breast moved him 
more than her words. It rushed over him 
suddenly what nameless horrors she might 
have been called on to support, there in 
England—in a strange land—with no kins- 
folk near to help her. And she was so 
young—just a girl. How girlish and sweet 
she looked, now, in her indignation—blazing 
out at him so warmly in defense of the priest 
who had helped her through a dark place! 
His mood melted. 

“Forgive me,” he said again. ‘Forgive 
me—I had no right—I am deeply sorry.” 

His tone was so sincere and regretful 
that Sophy, too, melted at once. 

‘Oh, let us go on!” she said impulsively. 
“Tsn’t it queer how churches and religious 
things nearly always make people quarrel?” 
She laughed suddenly, that deep, sweet 
laugh that he adored. “But I’m not going 
to quarrel with you or let you quarrel with 
me,” she ended. “Tell him to go to the 
bastioni, as you did at first. What are 
the bastioni? The hotel man told me they 
were ‘very well at night.’ Are they invalids 
by day? What are they?” 

She was very glad that the little gust of 
misunderstanding had blown over. 

Amaldi explained that the dbastioni were 
merely the old fortified ramparts of Milan. 

“The smart Milanese drive there in the 
afternoon,” he said. ‘The horse-chesnuts 
are really magnificent. I’m glad that you 
will see them in their full glory. I’m 
afraid the town authorities will make havoc 
of them in a few years.” 

“What! The trees? Do you cut them 
down?”’ cried Sophy, aghast. Trees were 
a passion with her. She loved them more 
than flowers. He explained again that 
Milan was growing so rapidly—so many 
new streets were being laid out—that he 
feared the bastioni would gradually disap- 
pear. For some moments she kept mur- 
muring: “Whatashame! What ashame!” 

They crossed the park, which had only 
recently been laid out. It looked like the 
toy grounds of a child’s doll-house. Then, 
suddenly, Sophy found herself under a 
dark and regal canopy of leaves. Immense, 
stirless, as though under a spell in the star- 
powdered, violet-black air, they stood, 
huge sentinels, shoulder to shoulder, grave 
and dignified, guarding the ramparts of 
the reckless, jocund town. 

Amaldi told the coachman to drive at a 
foot-pace. All at once the air gushed with 
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the piercing sweetness of star jasmine. 
It died away, then rushed over them again, 
as it were a passion of perfume. In one of 
the dim vaults of leafage, a nightingale 
began to sing. 

Sophy sat tranced—there was even awe 
in her emotion. She had thought that in 
England she had first heard the nightingale. 
It was not so. This—this was the true 
flame of song; that had been but the flame’s 
shadow. In ecstatic staves the tiny soul 
flung out its supernal melody, as though 
weaving a poem in music—sapphics of sound; 
stanzas, ending each time with a new melodic 
phrase; the cry of a celestial improvisatrice, 
singing against the morning stars. 

And listening, hushed, motionless, Sophy 
felt again steal over her that sense of loneli- 
ness as in the old Doria garden. The man 
so near her—how far away he really was! 
It was as though he did not even touch the 
hem of her garment of dark loneliness. She 
stole a glance at him. How still he sat! 
And suddenly, from this form so intensely 
still, there seemed to flow an influence—a 
strange, concentrated emanation as of 
thought made somehow palpable. It beat 
against her—roused her like a touch— 
troubled her vaguely. It was as if Amaldi 
had felt her loneliness and was coming to 
her in some mysterious way—enfolding her, 
pouring his own sense of her into that void 
within her heart. And, in his utter stillness, 
she began to feel something tremendous, 
overpowering. Asort of fear took her—yet 
not fear,exactly. She experienced that dread 
which grips one waking in a slight catalepsy 
—one must move; one cannot; one gathers 
all one’s energies in a desperate effort, and 
springs suddenly to life again. With such an 
effort, Sophy at last managed to whisper, 

** Marchese?” 

“Yes?” he said quietly. 

She gave a nervous laugh. 

‘“T believe you were alseep,” she said. 

“No,” replied Amaldi; ‘‘I was far from 
asleep.” 

“I think we had better go now,” she 
murmured, still nervous. “Please tell him 
to go where there are lights and people. 
I haven’t seen the crowds yet.” 

They drove on to the bastioni of Porta 
Venezia and thence along the Corso Venezia. 
Amaldi seemed quite different here, in the 
gay noise and lights. Sophy gave a little 


cry of delight as she caught sight of the 
stall of a vendor of sliced watermelon. 
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Over it was written in dialect: “‘Se mangia; 
se bev; se lava la faccia.” 

“Oh, I must have a piece!” she said. 
“It makes me so homesick. In Virginia, 
they’re eating watermelon now. What is 
that written over the stall?” 

Amaldi translated it, laughing. 

“It is Milanese. It means, ‘You eat; 
you drink; you wash your face’—all at the 
same time.” 

“How delicious! 
me a piece, Marchese? 
proud?” 

The fraction of a second that Amaldi 
hesitated was not perceptible to Sophy, but 
in that time he had thought with the swift- 
ness of the drowning. To stop with a 
beautiful woman of his own class at a 
melon-stall in the Corso Venezia was, in 
fact, rather disconcerting to him as a Mi- 
lanese ot his class, no matter how broad- 
minded. He knew his future fate should 
any of his friends chance to glimpse him 
at this extraordinary pastime. He would, 
indeed, never hear the end of it. He would 
probably be hailed, “ Anguria!” (Water- 
melon) for the rest of his days. Then the 
desire to fulfil every wish of his lady, no 
matter how fantastic, made him jump from 
the carozza. 

“Too proud?” he said. reproachfully. 
“T love anguria—watermelon, you call 
it?—I will get two pieces.” 

He returned with two crescents of the 
brilliant, pink melon in its dark-green rind. 
He stood on the pavement to eat his share, 
and Sophy ate hers leaning over the side 
of the carozza, in order to spare her blue 
gown from the juice. 

““Oh—oh!”’ she laughed. “One does 
indeed ‘eat, drink, and wash one’s face’!” 

The melon-vendor, laughing in sympathy, 
brought them a glass of water, and they 
poured it over their sticky fingers, using 
handkerchiefs for serviettes. 

“Vui, che bel toc—la sposa!” said 
the melon-vendor, in a loud aside, with 
a jolly wink at his assistant. Sophy saw 
Amaldi redden in the flaring light from the 
stall. Without knowing why, she too, 
flushed scarlet. The melon vendor was 
delighted. He had been imbibing much 
festal wine. ‘‘Figli maschi!” he shouted 

after them, as they drove off. 

Sophy was dying of curiosity to know 
what it was the man had said; but she did 
not dare ask, because Amaldi had flushed. 





Will you please get 
Or, are you too 
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Yet it was just as well that she did not know 
that the melon-vendor had complimented 
her appearance as the bride of Amaldi and 
wished them male children as they drove off! 


XXXV 


Amatprt had asked Sophy when his 
mother might call on her next day, and she 
had said that she would take Bobby early to 
the doctor’s and be back by eleven o’clock. 

At half-past eleven, the marchesa came. 
She was a tall, finely made woman of the 
Juno type, with beautiful, light-brown, 
sparkling eyes under jet-black eyebrows, 
and a fluff of silken, foxy-gray hair that 
must have been gold-red when she was 
young. But then, as it was, youth un- 
quenchable laughed from those shrewd, 
brilliant eyes. She was about sixty, Sophy 
guessed, and frankly a coquette in her 
attire. The elegance of her silver-gray 
embroidered-linen gown and paste-buckled 
gray-suéde shoes made Sophy gasp. Her 
little bonnet of white camelias with its 
big, black bow, that so became her, was 
all Paris in a hat-frame. She evidently 
had a sweet tooth for confections in dress, 
just as some people have for actual bonbons. 

She had not talked in her natural, easy, 
laughing way for ten minutes before Sophy 
thought her the most delightful woman she 
had ever known. She asked almost at 
once to see Bobby and won his heart im- 
mediately. Told Sophy that she needn’t 
worry in the least about doctors. That 
there was an excellent one, an old friend of 
hers, at Stresa—Cesare Carmenis. 

‘“““Some pumpkins’ of a doctor, he is, 
my dear, I assure you,” she wound up, 
laughing. ‘Famous with children—eh!— 
the tousin ”’ (little fellow) “has adopted me 
for his nonna!” she added, laughing again 
the next instant as Bobby hauled himself 
up by her fan-chain and tried to pull off 
her bonnet, saying: 

“Take off! Tay wiv Bobby!” 

When he had gone with Miller for his 
midday nap, the marchesa suddenly as- 
sumed an expression of roguish seriousness. 

“Would you be very shocked, my dear, 
if an old lady smoked a very cheap cigarette 
in your salottino?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, do smoke!” cried Sophy. “TI have 
some very nice cigarettes. Won’t you 
try them?” 

The marchesa was fingering a little pack- 
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age of Macedonia (trente centesimi) cigar- 
ettes as though doubtful whether the 
gold-tipped ones that Sophy pressed on her 
would prove as much to her taste. Then 
with a: “Ciaof I can’t refuse you, my 
dear!” she accepted one and lit it at the 
match that Sophy held for her. 

“Wonderful!” she exclaimed, after two 
whiffs. “I haven’t tasted such tobacco 
in a year of Sundays!” 

In a moment, Sophy was begging her to 
accept the whole case of cigarettes. If she 
had not fallen in love with Amaldi, she had 
certainly fallen in love with his mother. 
The feeling was mutual. The” marchesa 
had had two sons but no daughter. She 
had always longed for a little girl. Now, 
she thought that she would like to have 
had a daughter as much like Sophy as pos- 
sible. And as this thought came to her, 
it brought another less agreeable. 

The sad destiny of her Marco made the 
marchesa very lenient in facing certain 
problems, though she was essentially a 
woman of broad, indulgent views. Since 
twenty-six (he was now thirty-one), he 
had lived like a widower whom some mis- 
taken vow has cut off from remarrying. 
Not that the marchesa deceived herself 
with the smug credulity of the average 
Anglo-Saxon mother in such cases. She 
did not, for one moment, think that her 
son had led the life of an ascetic during 
this enforced widowerhood. Light /iaisons 
she knew well there had been; but Marco 
was not a sensualist. Such flitting fires 
could never really warm or console him. 
And as she looked now at Sophy, thinking 
how pleasant it would be to have sucha 
daughter, she also realized that this lovely, 
tall girl, with her spellbound-looking gray 
eyes and sensitive, romantic mouth, was 
the very type of woman to appeal to Marco 
with the threefold lure of spirit, mind, and 
flesh. He had spoken much of Sophy to 
his mother, since his return from England, 
with frank admiration and compassion for 
her sad fate in being married to such a man 
as Chesney, but he had not given the 
slightest impression of being in love with 
her. In asking the marchesa to call on Mrs. 
Chesney, he had been equally frank, saying 
that she had only two English maids with 
her, did not- speak Italian, was, besides, 
an American, like his mother, and a very 
charming one, and that he could not be of 
as much service to her as he wished without 
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his mother’s aid, as, in that case, people 
would begin some stupid, spiteful gossip. 
On the other hand, if the marchesa would 
call on Mrs. Chesney, they could both help 
her to find a villa and settle down there with 
her boy—a dear little chap. It was all so 
reasonable and so like her kind-hearted 
Marco that the marchesa had taken it as 
a matter of course—until she saw Sophy 
and realized her character and charm. Now, 
there came over her a strong prescience of 
danger—of something to be guarded against. 
Should Marco see too much of this girl 
(Sophy impressed the marchesa, also, as 
being very girlish in spite of her son and 
her tall stature), should he become “in 
love” with her, why, then, there was here 
no passing Jiaison to be considered, but 
something of the nature of tragedy. Not 
only was Marco bound by his disastrous 
marriage but here was a woman doubly 
bound—not only by marriage but by 
motherhood. Should Marco be over- 
whelmed by that tempest of sudden love 
that blows, as it were, from some wild, 
shooting star and maddens the children of 
a saner planet, he might forget that the 
woman most worth loving is the woman who 
is truest to all loves. A bad mother may 
make an enchanting mistress, but a bad 
mother will never make a true wife. The 
marchesa knew her Marco well. She knew 
that should he love a woman of Sophy’s 
type, he would not want her for a mistress 
only but for a wife. That was what love— 
the one, big, crowning love—would mean 
to Marco. Now if, in future, he should 
love this woman and she him, and should 
give up her son for him, she would not be 
what his love had imagined. If she should 
not give up her son, his love must burn out 
in bitterness. 

Yes, she must watch—she must be wise 
as many serpents and harmless as a flock 
of doves—but she must also be prepared, 
at the first sign of real danger, to give 
Marco a word of serious warning. This 
action on her part would have all the more 
weight with him as she rarely, almost 
never, interfered in his personal affairs. 

And all the time that she was thus re- 
flecting, she smoked Sophy’s gold-tipped 
cigarettes and chatted pleasantly. 

Sophy heard with delight that the 
marchesa was returning to the lake by the 
same train on which she was also going. 
How fortunate she was to have found two 
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such kind friends almost the moment that her 
feet had touched Italian soil! The marchesa 
had told her that she was ‘“‘famous at house 
hunting” and would take her in her own 
steam launch, the next day, to look for a 
villa. Sophy thanked her with such a glow 
in her gray eyes that the marchesa felt more 
apprehensive than ever for her son. This 
woman was alarmingly lovable. -She 
thought that she must hasten that word of 
warning which she had determined to speak. 
The only difficulty was that Marco’s habit 
of reserve in all such matters would make it 
very hard to find a suitable opening. 

“Let us hope all will be well,” said the 
marchesa to herself—using her favorite 
form of philosophical resignation. 


Sophy was early at the station. The 


" marchesa had cautioned her to be there 


some time before the hour. It thrilled her 
to read the placards with such lovely, well- 
known names on them. “Como!” They 
passed that sign on their way to the carriage 
bound for Lago Maggiore. It seemed very 
odd to see that name of romance written up- 
on arailway-carriage. She thought of “‘The 
Lady of Lyons,” and how, at thirteen, she 
had imagined herself in love with the actor 
who played the part of Claude Melnotte. 

Amaldi and his mother joined her shortly 
—the marchesa very smart in a dust-coat 
of raw Comosilk. She thought that Amaldi 
looked unusually gay and happy this 
morning. She thought it was because he 
was returning to his beloved lake. The 
sunlight, sending the reflection of his lashes 
in streaks across his olive cyes, gave him 
a boyish, quizzical look. She thought that 
he had beautiful eyes—but not so beautiful 
as his mother’s. 

They settled down comfortably in the 
queer little carriage, which was divided into 
sections with a corridor through the middle. 
Amaldi bought copies of all the leading 
Milanese papers and handed them to his 
mother through the window. To Sophy’s 
surprise, when he entered the carriage a 
few minutes later, he laid a fresh copy of an 
American magazine on the seat beside her, 
smiling at her astonished look. 

“We're very ‘up to date,’ as you say, 
in Milan,” he laughed. 

But Sophy could not read. She was too 
excited. She tried to make acquaintance 
with the marchese’s little dog—a somberly 
intelligent cross of stunted Eskimo and 
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poodle, named Cagnin (little dog). Cagnin 
had a bombé forehead, behind which was 
evidently stored the brain of a Cynic philos- 
opher. His eyes and nose made three 
jet-black spots in his triangular face. 

As Sophy coaxed to be “shaken hands” 
with, Cagnin made his fore legs perfectly 
wooden—rooted them in the seat, as it 
were—and gazed immovably between her 
eyes. He did not approve of strangers. 
Besides, he was still the prey of mortified 
resentment at having been clipped for the 
summer. He felt naked and ashamed, 
and it made him angry to feel ashamed. 
He was a dog of long grudges. Even with 
the marchesa and Amaldi, he was very 
distant for days after being thus ignomini- 
ously shorn. What was left of his Angora- 
like coat stood out in a crinkled ruff, 
framing his somber little mask. Sophy 
gave it up. The train was moving now, 
and she sat in a lazy, happy trance, gazing 
from the window. 

By the time they reached Varese, it had 
grown much cooler. This must be the air 
from the great lake. And now young 
acacia trees fringed the embankments, just 
as in Virginia. When the train stopped, 
she heard the wonder-song of a nightingale. 

Sophy did not know that she was hungry 
until Amaldi handed in a paper bag of the 
delicate buns called Veneziane, and a little 
basket of dark-yellow peaches, in dialect 
durass (hard ones). This simple meal, 
washed down by some native wine, seemed 
to her the most delicious that she had ever 
made. 

The train went on. The marchesa dozed 
frankly. Sophy began today-dream. The 
unaccustomed drink of rough white wine had 
set her imagination working. She found 
herself thinking: 

“Suppose this dear, charming woman 
were my mother-in-law instead of Lady 
Wychcote. Suppose fe were my husband. 
Suppose I were Sophy Amaldi—instead of 
Sophy Chesney—going for a happy summer 
to the Villa Amaldi, sure of kindness, sure 
of sympathy, sure of love.” 

This fancy did not form itself into regular 
phrases such as these—but was the sum 
of such phrases, as it were—a flashing, 
involuntary impression that flooded her, 
all at once, like a gush of sunlight through 
a curtain blown suddenly aside. She 
started with dismay.- What was the matter 
with her? Had she drunk too much wine? 
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She glanced around nervously. Amaldi 
was looking at her. She blushed painfully. 
This blush was like a bath of shame all 
over her. She bent forward, lifting up the 
magazine that had fallen to the floor. 
Her hand touched the marchesa’s foot. 
That lady started, wide-awake. 

“O Dio!” she exclaimed, glancing out. 
“We’re nearly there! Marco, my umbrella 
please—and Mrs. Chesney’s. You'd better 
tell the maids to get ready.”’ She looked 
tenderly at Bobby. ‘What a shame to 
wake the little chap!” she said. 

Now they were rattling round a great 
haunch of mountains—the southern flank 
of the Sasso di Ferro—the mountain called 
the “Stone of Iron.” They had reached 
Laveno. Lago Maggiore lay before them. 
The lake spread, milkily iridescent, like 
molten nacre. The nearer hills glowed 
green. The glimpse of Alps beyond Baveno 
was a hush of violet. It was one of those 
delicately veiled afternoons when the lake 
is at its best. 

“Welcome,” said Amaldi, in a low voice, 
watching her rapt face. She started— 
blushed again. Amaldi only thought: 
“What terrible sensitiveness! How she 
must have suffered!” 

But the marchesa, who had also seen the 
blush, thought differently. She thought: 

“Ebbene! That word must be spoken 
this very night, I fear.” 

Amaldi saw the maids and luggage safely 
on the little steamer that was waiting at 
the landing-stage. Sophy and Bobby were 
to go with the marchesa in the launch. He 
spoke to the captain himself, explaining 
that the two women knew no Italian, and 
asking him tosee that they got off at Baveno. 

“But then we shall be there before you, 
after all,” he added, on second thought. 

As into a mirage the little launch shot 
forth across the lake. Sophysat with Bobby 
inherarms. She clasped reality in the midst 
of dreams, thus clasping him to her. 

But there was something wistful, faintly 
sorrowful in this ethereal beauty. There 
was a soul in it—a yearning as in all souls. 
The South had been like a gorgeous, golden 
body. This made her wish to cry, somehow. 
She put down her cheek on Bobby’s head, 
and, thus unseen, the tears came stealing. 

“Poor child,” thought the marchesa, who 
divined those tears she could not see; 
“poor child! But I must speak to-night— 
I must—I really must.” 


The next instalment of Shadows of Flames will appear in the May issue. 
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“ as ie Sfise Zittle Dolly 


OSZIKA DOLLY does not remember just when she 
began dancing. She thinks it may have been either 
fifty minutes before, or fifty minutes after, her twin 
sister Jancsi had contributed an infantine czardas to 
amuse their mother, there being that difference in the 
recorded time of their respective arrivals on earth. She 
does recall, however, that, when she was eight years 
old—that being twelve years ago—her grandmother 
took her to see Isadora Duncan dance in the theater 
at Budapest. (Grandma also took Jancsi, but as this 
story is concerned only with Roszika, we shall tem- 
porarily forget Jancsi.) And, that night, Roszika sur- 
prised grandma, as well as the rest of the folks, by 
appearing in the living-room in her nightie, and giving 
as complete an imitation as she could have done had 
she been rehearsed in the part. She did the dramatic 
dances with weird little gestures of her own invention, 
and the poetic dances with an astonishing natural grace. 
Her mother, who loved the stage and had been an 
actress in a small way before she married, played the 
piano and smiled encouragingly at her daughter’s pre- 
cocity, and her father, who was an artist, applauded 
with typical masculine pride of parenthood. But 
grandma grew quite peevish. She did not believe in 
encouraging such foolishness. It invariably turned a 
child’s thoughts toward the stage, and the stage repre- 
sented the last profession in the world for a young 
woman to consider. 

In Budapest, it was easy for grandma to lay down 
the law. Therefore, the dancing the girls. did after 
that had to be done more or less surreptitiously. 
And was so done until Father Dolly (the family 
name is Delli, but it soon became corrupted in 

this country) determined to seek his fortune in 

America. When they arrived in New York, four 

years later, the girls could, and did, dance to 

their hearts’ content. 
What more natural, then, when the Delli sinking- 
fund sank pitifully low and the father had difficulty 
making headway, than that the girls should try to 
do something with their talent? They offered 
themselves as a “sister” act in vaudeville 
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Roszika Dolly as 
Chin Chin, in 
“Hello, Broadway!” 
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on for a week at Keith’s Union 

Square Theater. But they were 
® not yet fourteen, and sixteen 
years was the age-limit; so the 
Gerry society stopped them. 

“So we went West from here,” 
relates Roszika, with the trace of a 
fascinating accent. ‘‘There the law 
is not so much, and we danced around 
acircuit. And then to Havana, to stay a 
few weeks, and stayed two years in one theater. 
The Gerry society cannot touch us when we come 
back. We are much better dancers, too, and 
soon we have no trouble with engagements. 

‘But then people say: ‘Oh, yes, they are 
cute, the Dolly sisters—together. But alone by 
themselves, what could they do? Nothing! 
They must be together.’ So sister and I 
decide we shall try alone to make good. And é 
we do. And now we each get almost as much 
salary as we got for the two. And when we 
dance together again, it is much better, because 
people have a sentiment about it. Do you know 

what we did once this winter before I go in 
‘Hello, Broadway!’? We dance on the New York 
Roof for one thousand a week at midnight, and 
also at Hammerstein’s for fifteen hundred a week, 
for two shows a day at the same time. And in 
just a few weeks we have made ten thousand 
dollars! Is that not really wonderful? But that 
cannot always last. Soon we will be old—and 
when you are old—at thirty—what can you do? 
You must have saved your money to settle down.” 

Old at thirty! She was quite serious about that. 
She looked around her handsome, small apartment. 

“T will get me a big house then, maybe, and be 
a nice, quiet, little housewife. Or, maybe, sister and I 
will have become dramatic actresses? Who can tell?” 

Both the Dolly girls create their own dances, and 

) neither has ever had professional instruction. Roszika 
is married to a musician—he being Jean Swartz, the 
song-writer—who composes all his wife’s 
dance-music. 





She creates her own dances, and never has had 
professional instruction 








Grace Darling, 
news-film re- 
porter, photo- 
graphed with 
Vinson Walsh 
McLean 
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She was a 
neighborhood 
chum of Miss Dar- 
ling’s, and her talk of 
what fun it was act- 
ing for the camera 
determined Miss Dar- 
ling to try it. 
“They discovered me 
finally ’’—she sighed as 
she said it—‘‘and I 
played a part in ‘The 
Perils of Pauline.’ But 
even after that there 
were many discourag- 
ingwaits. Once I gave 
it up and became a 
model for gowns and 
coats. But I guess the 


HE writer 
does not know 
just how long Grace 
Darling has been wearing 
a part ‘of her golden hair 
twisted into fascinating 
ringlets and hung just 
one degree north of 
each small ear, but 
he has concluded 
that it is a recent 
fashion with her. 
It is the only way 
he can reconcile 
the fact that 
when first she 
tried to become 
a “movie” 
actress, they 
kept her sitting 
for days ona 
long, hard bench 
with a lot of other 
girls, each of them 
waiting and praying 
to be chosen for a part 
in a screen-play. You 
would think—wouldn’t 
you?—that Grace Darling’s 
beauty alone would imme- 
diately detach her from any or- : 
dinary crowd of applicants? You is to come back by way ot 
would, if you could see the ringlets. . , Mexico to shake the hand 
Yet that is what happened. And With Leessinsie hair twisted of General Villa, if the 
Mary Pickford was her sponsor, too. into fascinating ringlets general is still around. 


strong for me, for back 

I went again. And now 
I’m terribly happy 
playing lady reporter 
for the Hearst-Selig 
news-films.” 

Happy and envied. 
For she was the first film- 
lady to go to the San 
Francisco fair by way of 
the Panama Canal. ‘She 
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F there had been enough money in the 
Brice family to have permitted the lux- 
ury of an ambition, Elizabeth, of that group, 
born and reared in Findlay, Ohio, would 
have boasted one that was operatic. But 
there was not. 

“My principal concern, when it came 
time for me to earn my own living, was not 
what I should dike to do but what I could 
get to do,” she explained, with engaging 
frankness, between jumps in ‘‘ Watch Your 
Step.” “I could sing—a 
little, and I turned naturally 
toward the stage. In the 
chorus I gained enough 
confidence as an under- 
study to suggest, when 
Grace Van Studdiford 
was ill, that I be per- 
mitted to sing the 
leading réle in ‘ Lady 
Teazle.’ My Ohio 
nerve was perfect 
in those days. 

I would actual- 

ly swoon at 

the thought 
of attempt- 
ing such a 
thing to- 
day.” 


Miss 


Miss Brice is the delight- 
ful Stella Spark in “Watch 
Your Step” 


Van Studdiford  re- 
mained ill for eight 
weeks, and Miss Brice 
acquired additional confi- 
dence. Arrived in New York, 
a manager, being much pleased 
with her, gave her a four 
years’ contract. 

It was during the life of —— 
that contract that she met Charles J 
King, a nimble-footed youth, the 
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playing in “The Mimic 
World,” and, later, the 
now popular “team” 

of Brice and King 
was formed. 





































They in- 

vaded y 
vaude- <a 
ville. ‘ : 


They 
also 
wrote a 
song. 
You may 
remember 
it—“‘ Dixic- 
land.” 
They tried 
. it first on 
“4 NewBed- 
ford, 
without 
a pro- 
test. 


Not 










































only 
that, She hopes, 
but acer- nanan dank te 
tain have a musical 
vaude- play of her own 





ville 
manager who was present promptly offered 
them two hundred and fifty dollars a week, 
and before the year was out they had collect- 
ed twelve hundred in royalties on the song. 
“Everything has been lovely since then,” 
admits Miss Brice. ‘And perhaps, if we are 
very patient and very good, there will be a 
musical play written for us some day.” 
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ignorant, unhappy, un- 
fortunate. But they 
are not low, vulgar, 
orcommon. Nor 
do they embrace 
sin consciously 
or deliberately. 
Still, [must 
confess I grow 
weary of 
playing so- 
called bad 
women. My 
next part, 





HEN, last season, the pro- 
ducers of “The Family 
Cupboard” were in search 
of an attractive “skeleton” 
who could admit that she 
was an utterly unmoral 
little baggage and do so 
without serious shock 
to the conservatively 
decent sisters and 
brothers in the audi- 
ence, they sent for 
Irene Fenwick. 

And when, this 
season, they were 
looking for some one 
who could play, without 
the aid of police protection, 
the rather lurid heroine of 
“The Song of Songs,” they 
again called in Irene 
Fenwick. 

She has, in the 
managerial mind, 
become a 
sort of 






























She has become 
a sort of first aid 
to the daring drama 


first aid to the daring 

drama—a small but ef- 

fective feminine shock-ab- 

sorber. Her public (the man- 

agers think) feel that, no matter what 
the author may intimate, Irene isa good girl 
and one who would not—nay, could not— 
do wrong. And, in fact, nothing about her 
does suggest the sensual type of city-siren. 


“Perhaps,” said she, whe > subj ; ; 
<tnape uid she, when the subject Irene Fenwick as Lily Kardos, in the last act of 


was mentioned to her, “perhaps it is be- “The Song of Songs,” the play, by Edward 
cause I myself cannot see the badness in Sheldon, based upon Sudermann’s 
the characters of these girls. They are famous novel 
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I hope, will be, if not lily-white, at least unnecessary to give all your vitality to your 
sympathetically pure. A Columbine, per- 
haps, as Mr. Sheldon was suggesting Just 
the other day.” 

Being a sane sort of young person, Miss 
Fenwick does not nurse illusions concerning 
either her talent or her future. 


playing. I often compare 
those two glorious 
women—Bernhardt and 
Duse—the one, ready 
for supper as soon as 
she is through play- 
ing; the other, a wreck 
for hours after a hard 
performance. And see 
how Bernhardt 
has lasted all 
these years 
and is still 
mistress of 
the art she 
conquered 
in place of 
being con- 
quered by it. 
I may not 
conquer,” 
Miss 
Fenwick 
added 
firmly, 
“but 
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never be a neither 

big actress—big shall I 

emotionally, Imean be con- 

—for I have not the quered.” 

physique to express If you 

properly great emotions. could 
Whatever I may feel, I must r have 
depend largely on my voice to ‘get it heard 
over,’ as the saying is. But I do feel, her, as 
having started in musical comedy- . = she said 
I was in the original chorus of ‘Peggy ‘A ae FOS 
from Paris’—and having dug out a . would 
tiny niche for myself in the serious drama, know 
that there are some bigger things I may that 
yet accomplish. sh - 
“I may tell you, too, that I hold with the When Lily disillusions an won t 


Bernhardt school of acting—that it is infatuated youth be. 
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New Fables in Slang 
By George Ade 


Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 


The Fable of the Two Sensational Failures 


mental Iron Fence stood as a Barrier 

between the Pedestrian and the 

Parvenu, there lived a decent Whole- 
saler. 

His next-door Neighbors never perched 
themselves on the Hurricane Deck, of a 
warm Summer Evening, to eat Ice Cream 
from a Paper Bucket. 

Both the Neighbors and the Houses of 
this select Reservation were addicted to 
the dignified and conventional Front. 

They closed up tight in the Summer, 


1 the part of Town where the orna- 


and they were not so awful wide open in’ 


the Winter. 

The aforesaid Wholesaler had a regis- 
tered Wife, whom he had snared from an 
ante-bellum Country House in Maryland, 
the White Pillars of which more than atoned 
for the lack of Plumbing. She brought to 
him a Four-Poster weighing nearly a Ton 
and some Family Silver. Also, a certain 
Air of Breeding which is recognized by 
Colored Help everywhere. 

He put in his Bank-Roll as an offset to 
her Class, and they started out on a fifty- 
fifty Basis with an assured Rating both in 
the Blue Book and Bradstreet. 

They were of the Gentry, doubtless, 
without a doubt, doubtless. 

If two Children had been permitted to 
select their own Auspices, they could not 
have found any better Picking in the line 
of Parents than Mr. Ruthertord Wilton, 
whose name was on the Delivery Wagons, 
and his wife Jessamine, with a Fleur-de- 
Lis stamped on her hand-made Linen 
Stationery. 

When the First-Born was three days old, 
his Parents knew what he would eat for 
Breakfast on the morning of his eighteenth 
Birthday, and the Religious Leanings of 


the Girl he would escort to the Altar when 
he was 22. Rutherford and Jessamine 
were two grand little Arrangers. 

Before the Doctor got out of the House, 
the recent Arrival had been told by the 
Nurse that his proud Monnicker was 
Oliver Cromwell Wilton and that he was 
to be educated at Princeton. 

When he was eight days old, all of his 
People conferred and decided that a school- 
ing in International Law and Modern 
Languages would fit him for the Diplomatic 
Service. None of that Ipsy-Wipsy mush 
or Mother Goose junk was to be employed 
in the Early Training of O. C. 

As soon as he could be propped up, he 
was shown a picture of the Family Tree. 
Before he began biting at a Rubber Ring, 
he was being coached for a Career. 

The early custodians of the Jewel re- 
ceived Orders that everything going next 
to the Skin should first be warmed on the 
Radiator. 

Sometimes he would be persuaded to 
come away from the Window for tear that 
he might suffer Contamination by dis- 
tantly viewing the lower-class Spawn that 
were playing Duck on a Rock. 

Oliver was a perfumed Cherub aged Four 
and wearing Curls when the Planets once 
more trembled in their Orbits. This time 
it was a Girl. 

Eloise Claire had been with them nearly 
six weeks when Rutherford Wilton one 
day discovered the Mother of his important 
Offspring scanning a Map of the World 
and weeping softly. 

She had been peering into the Future. 
It seemed that they would have to go to 
Europe and sort over the Nobility if they 
ever hoped to find a Husband suitable for 
Eloise Claire. 
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It was a Pipe that any Maiden around 
whom such a glorious Project was already 
Crystalizing would grow up strong and 
beautiful. 

The Plans and Specifications, approved 
by a Board of Strategy in the Library, 
called for one who would sparkle in Con- 
versation, ride a coal-black Steed that was 
feared by all the Grooms, and in every 
Particular make the Heroine of a Work 
by Mrs. Southworth look like a Hired Girl. 

The two Sprouts were kept under Glass. 
They were tutored by Gentlewomen in 
Reduced Circumstances. Not for one flick- 
ering Moment were they were permitted to 
forget that, even in the crude and bar- 
barous New World, there was a leaven of 
sure-thing Aristocracy. 

Oliver was to be Sir Walter Raleigh 
with modern Attachments, and Eloise was 
to combine the intoxicating charms of 
Madame de Staél, Cleopatra, and Dolly 
Madison. 

In due time the Faculty at Princeton 
got formal Notice that the future Head- 
light of the Diplomatic Service was en 
route. He was bringing with him an enor- 
mous Cargo of Mythology, Deportment, 
and Pride of Ancestry. Would the Author- 
ities assign him to a Dormitory reserved 
for those Plumed Knights of Culture who 
had not been dragged in the mire of the 
Public Schools? 

So the Profs threw the pale specimen of 
Veal into a Cage of Cane-Rushers and sub- 
stitute Tackles and gave him a chance to 
prove that he was Human. 

As soon as Oliver was planted in the 
Cloisters, preparing himself for the Court 
of St. James, the anxious Parents turned 
their attention to 14-year-old Eloise, who 
was not working out strictly according to 
the Blue-Prints. 

In spite of her Colonial Corpuscles and 
having Miss Whiffett for a Governess, 
she was a distinct Bloomer. 

She had been told 1,000,000 Times to 
pull herself together and sit up straight 
and be a regular little Bright Eyes in the 
presence of Company, but all the Talk 
went for Sweeney. 

She was a natural-born Drooper. 

Eloise was lean and limp and lazy. She 
needed about two more dippings in thick 
Starch. 

At the Private School she was surrounded 
by husky little Damsels full of Pep and 





Ginger. They joshed the tired Weakling, 
but she refused to don a Sweater and play 
Basket-Ball. 

Before they began to lengthen’ her 
Skirts it was Common Talk in the Younger 
Set that she Interfered. 

Now, the Mother of Eloise had been 
brought up to believe that a Lady who 
wishes to arouse a low Murmur of Admir- 
ation every time she advances into a Ball- 
room should be shaped something like a 
Bass Viol. Consequently her Heart ached 
every time she looked at Daughter and ob- 
served in her General Contour a striking 
resemblance to another Musical Instru- 
ment, viz, the Clarinet. 

Mrs. Wilton tried to keep herself at 
about 160 pounds. She was strong for the 
Proud Carriage which had ever been the 
Trade-Mark on her side of the Family. 
Also a dab of Color on each Cheek and all 
that snappy Business with the Eyes. 

Consequently, when she moved up the 
Aisle in the Church which was trying to 
be as High as anything in England, she was 
on her Toes like a Two-Year-Old. Right 
behind her would come little Miss Sloppy 
Weather, showing about as much Verve 
as one would expect from a Kitten left 
out in a Cold Rain. 

The Contrast was fierce. Every Friend 
of the Family felt sorry for Jessamine and 
had the instinctive Desire to give Eloise 
a Wallop between the Shoulder-Blades 
and beg her, for the love of Michael Angelo, 
to brace up and try to overcome the Curv- 
ature of the Spine. 

But there was not enough whalebone in 
the Department Stores to give any Gimp 
to Eloise. She was languid and lanky. 
If her Lot had been cast in a less polite 
Environment, she would have been called 
Skinny. 

When Eloise was 17, the disheartened 
Parents gave a Party to signalize her 
Entry into the Social Life of the Cut- 
Flower Coterie. It was supposed to be her 
Coming-Out, but she did not come. She 
had to be pushed. 

All the nifty buds, with their Noses lifted 
high above the Corsage Bouquets, sized 
up the pale Sliver who seemed to be giving 
away at every Hinge in her willowy Frame, 
and said to themselves, ‘(Her Dad may 
own a Check-Book, but she will never have 
a look-in as a real Competitor.” 

They felt that they had her Number. 
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And they had it, too—for the time being. 
But Eloise had a Friend in Paris. Of 
which, more anon. 

Two days after Eloise tottered into 
Society and sized it up with lack-luster 
Eye, the Mail brought to Mr. Rutherford 
Wilton a letter from the Dean of the De- 
partment which was trying to fashion the 
First-Born into a second Joseph Choate. 

The Letter went on to say that Oliver 
Cromwell might be expected Home on 
almost any Train. It suggested that there 
had been a Miscue at the Christening. 
The Lad had not flashed any of the stern 
Puritanical qualities commonly associated 
with the name of the rugged Reformer, but 
he had succeeded in hitting the Gait of 
another famous Character in History with 
whom Oliver Cromwell had certain Dealings. 

It was quaintly pointed out to Mr. 
Wilton that, in view of his Son’s enthusiasm 
for Activities not prescribed in the Curric- 
ulum, and also, by way of doping out his 
probable Finish, it would be a corking Idea 
to change his Name to Charles the First. 

The College felt sorry to lose one of the 
Mainstays of the Dramatic Club, for 
Ollie was counted the best Dancer in his 
Class and had been cast for the principal 
Female Réle in the annual outburst of 
Musical Comedy. Not until he began 
cutting all Recitations did the Authori- 
ties make a sign to give him the Gate. 

He declined to meet the Instructors 
except socially; so they voted on him, and 
he drew the Tinware. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilton got together for 
their Cereal one morning and read the 
Letter and were knocked Galley-west; but 
they put all the Blame on the President 
of the Institution. 

The highly connected Couple was cer- 
tainly In Dutch on the Progeny proposition. 

When it came time for Picking, it turned 
out that the two Apples of Paradise were 
a Lemon and a String Bean. 

Parents are loath to admit that the 
Family Jewels have come out of the Test 
as Rhinestones. 

Oliver C. was back on the Doorstep with 
his Handkerchief under his Cuff and _ his 
Clothes full of Cairo Cigarettes. He had 
grown to be a Handsome Dog with prom- 
inent Eyebrows, and his Hair laid straight 
back, but he gave no outward symptoms 
of being ready to help Sir Edward Grey 
solve problems of Statecraft. 


A switch had to be made. The Whole- 
saler took the bonny ex-collegian by the 
Hand and led him to a Bank and wished 
him on to the Banker. Ollie was told to 
cut loose and work his way right up to a 
separate Office trimmed with Circassian 
Walnut. 

While Rutherford was pointing out to 
Son the upward pathway leading to the 
interlocking Directories, his Wife kept 
on working at Daughter, trying new kinds 
of Shoulder-Braces and having her rubbed 
by Beauty Doctors. 

Two weeks after Ollie started in pursuit 
of the House of Morgan, his Father got 
word over the Phone to come and remove 
his Property, as the snoring disturbed other 
Employees who were trying to add up 
Figures. 

Thus it came about that when Oliver 
Cromwell had reached the pleasing age 
of 24 and Eloise Claire was bent down under 
the weight of 19 Summers, the Domestic 
Group was still intact, and it seemed a safe 
Bet that it would continue so for many 
Moons. 

After escaping the thraldom of Office- 
Hours, the Heir-Presumptive turned down 
all Suggestions involving Work in the 
daytime and seemed to feel it his Destiny 
to accept every Invitation which promised 
plenty of Wax on the Floor and something 
to eat about 1 A. M. In other words, he 
became a Whirling Dervish. He was a 
Joke until the Music started, but after 
that he was a Big Chief. 

He could lay hold of the kind of Débu- 
tante who toes in and is always getting 
caught in Rugs, and make her feel that she 
was good enough for the Russian Ballet. 

Men who would not speak to him in the 
Afternoon had to stand back of the Ole- 
anders at Night and glare at him with bitter 
Envy. 

The Women Folks along the Avenue 
thought he was Great, but no one cared 
to have him around outside of Dancing- 
Hours. 

He was a bit of Tinsel on the Christmas 
Tree of Gaiety. He was a Bubble floating 
among the Candelabra. In other Words, 
he was all right from his Collar down. 

Gradually it soaked in on Mr. and Mrs. 
Rutherford Wilton that they had labored 
for many years and finally given to the 
World a Jumping-Jack and something to 
drape across a Morris Chair. 
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Ollie would emerge from the Flax along 
about Noon each day and lean against 
a Cup of Coffee. 

Eloise would crawl into the Sunlight 
about the same time and call faintly for an 
Egg, which some one else would have to 
open for her. 

While Dad was up on the Firing-Line, 
trying to stand off the Pay-Roll, and the 
Mater was before the Research Club, 
reading a Paper on how to bring up Chil- 
dren, the blighted Experiments would loll 
in front of a cheerful Grate and give the 
Hook to most of the People being featured 
in the Society Column. 

If Ollie had enough Cigarettes to last 
him and Ellie could get the usual supply of 
Ripe Olives, between the two of them it 
was the work of about an Hour to put 
most of the Old Families on the Hummer. 

These two had been cruel Disappoint- 
ments in their own Set, but you never saw 
a Disappointment who was not ready to 
award himself a couple of Medals. 

Late in the Afternoon, the Slim Princess 
would permit herself to be lifted into a 
change of Costume and go undulating away 
to a Tea-Battle, where she would sit curled 
up in a Corner and get a much-needed Rest. 

Along about the time when Father was 
closing his desk, Ollie would sniff the Night 
Air and begin to stretch himself and get 
ready for the long-tailed Effect and the 
shiny Pumps. 

Such was the layout when Oliver Crom- 
well was 24 and Eloise Claire was 19 and 
all the cherished plans of the respected 
Parents were unmistakably on the Fritz. 

Then a lot of things happened to disar- 
range the Works. 

The great Wholesaler, with the imposing 
House on the Avenue and the glittering 
Brass Sign down-town, found himself 
drifting to Ruin. Business had taken a 
Bingo on the head and dropped lifeless. 
The Orders stopped coming. Collections 
went blooey. Securities shriveled. The 
Money-Lender beat it to a Storm-Cellar. 

Mr. Rutherford Wilton had built up a 
dandy large Plant, organized on a Pros- 
perity basis. When the Hard Times smote 
him, everything seemed to go ahead as 
usual except the Business. The Overhead 
Charges got a Hammer-Lock on the Cash- 
Book. Another one of those gilt-edge Con- 
cerns got ready to také the Long Sleep. 
Just while this Disaster was being cooked 
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up, the whole World that stays up after 
9:30 went nuts over the New Dances. 

Some of the Steps were easy and others 
had been thought out by Contortionists, 
but they were all Pie for Oliver Cromwell 
Wilton. After taking one hard look at a 
delirious Spin from the Barbary Coast or 
a complicated mess of Foot-Work from 
South America, he could step out on the 
glazed Surface and do the whole Turn 
better than the Gazabe who wrote it. 

If Ollie had been tolerated in the days of 
the “Blue Danube” and the plain Two- 
Step, let it be known that he was now re- 
garded as one of the Necessities of Life. 

The Dance Thing became a raging Epi- 
demic. Chorus Men and Bricklayers and 
Grass-Widows had Cards printed and began 
to give Lessons. 

Ollie did volunteer Stunts in the more ex- 
clusive Homes. He was not in the Diplo- 
matic Service, as the Folks had hoped, but 
for several Hours out of every 24 he would 
have the right Fin wrapped around Nymphs 
that were flossy beyond Compare. Ambas- 
sadors had nothing on him. 

One night, in a Café where Food and 
Drink had been pushed to the Back- 
ground, he cut loose proper. He was a 
Riot. All the other Trotters ducked to 
the Side-Lines and watched him burn up 
the Floor. ‘ 

The manager wanted to sign him up as 
a regular Attraction. Of course he was 
intensely amused. The very Idea of a 
Patrician going out for the Coin! 

But there came a Day when the Guv’nor 
got him up on the Carpet and gave him a 
quiet Tip to lay off on signing Checks and 
work a Soft Pedal on the Expense-Account. 

It required some Proof to convince 
Ollie that a Family as prominent as theirs 
could go broke and move into a Flat, but 
when the Truth finally got to him, he was 
Thoughtful for the first time in His Life. 

Just when the Dancing Fever began to 
claim Victims in every Station of Life, 
the Female Sex was jarred by another 
French Revolution. 

One cruel Dictate from Paris, and the 
time-honored Hip, instead of being re- 
garded as an Ornament, was classed as a 
Deformity. The Women woke up one 
morning and learned that it was a Mis- 
fortune to have a Shape. 

In order to wear the new Modes and get 
away with it, the Devotee of Fashion had 
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she went moping by and remarked, “Ain't she wonderful!“ 
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to be about 8 inches wide, all the way up 
and down, with Parallel Boundaries, and, 
furthermore, she was required to stand 
in a depressed and crouching Attitude, as 
if she had started to pick a Flower and 
paused half-way down. 

Every Modiste had a hard time with her 
terrified Slaves. Some of them were con- 
structed so that they did not dare to re- 
move the Scaffolding as per Instructions. 
They tried in vain to sag at the knees and 
take all Responsibility away from the 
Vertebre. Many learned, to their Horror, 
that they were not Collapsible. 

But say! The He Dressmaker in the 
Rue de la Paix who decreed that My Lady 
shall be shaped like a Splinter and as loose 
as Spaghetti must have been pulling for 
Eloise Claire. 

She had been rehearsing for twenty 
years to look like the letter S and drag 
her Feet when she walked. 

She did not have to take any Lessons in 
order to acquire that Sloucher Slink. 

All she had to do was remove a few 
Things underneath and allow the shimmer- 
ing Fabrics to adhere closely to her Osseous 
Structure, and she was It. 

For years her Friends had been watching 
the poor Angleworm crawl about, and their 
only Comment had been, “Poor Thing!” 

She was just as pale and emaciated and 
Hungry as ever, the Arms floating idly and 
the front part of her all caved in, but now 
these same Critics gazed at her pop-eyed 
as she went moping by and remarked, 
“Ain’t she wonderful!” 

Mrs. Rutherford Wilton tried to discard 
her Figure and get into line by cutting 
down on Material and letting the Stuff 
hang straight; but candor compels the 
Admission that she and all of the other 
Chunky Ones were plain Flivs. 


They could tuck in below, but they 
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couldn’t get that wonderful S_ effect. 
Jessamine looked more like the letter Q. 

Eloise Claire was the only one who 
could slip on just about enough Silk to 
make a small American Flag and slap a 
little Soup-Bowl on one side of her Coif- 
fure, and look exactly like the Pictures in 
the back part of the Magazine. 

It is a pleasure to record the Fact that 
sometimes a Sky-Scraper can be built on 
the foundation of a Bungalow. 

Just when Rutherford Wilton was getting 
ready to put shutters on the Wholesale 
House and take the Count, the only Son 
pocketed his Pride and began to give 
Tango Lessons at $50 an Hour. 

Women who were old enough to know 
better, and demure little Flappers who 
should have been dressing their Dolls, 
and flaccid Clubmen with hurty Feet 
stood in line and begged for Lessons. 

Did the Family lose Caste? On the 
contrary. Mr. and Mrs. Wilton learned 
that they were acquiring new Distinction 
as Parents of the Crackerjack who had 
given to the World the famous Wilton 
Walk and an improved style of Knee- 
Action to be used in the Fox Trot. 

Ollie slipped his poor old Dad enough 
Kale to tide him over. As we go to Press, 
the grateful Parent is still at his Desk, 
figuring confidently on a Business Revival. 

As for Eloise Claire, she put all the 
Friends of her Youth into the Nine-Hole 
and kept them there. They could not 
Bant fast enough to keep up with her. 

She is still undecided between the blond 
Duck with the Harvard Accent and a 
future owner of the Steel Mills, but which- 
ever way she jumps, her dear old Father 
will always know where to go andmake a 
quick Touch. 

Moral: If Luck breaks right for you, any 
Liability may become an Asset. 


The next New Fable in Slang will appear in the May issue. 


Two New Fisher Pictures 


This month’s cover is entitled “ Bon Voyage, 
the usual price of 15 cents, 


” and is the fourth in the new series. 
printed without lettering, ready for mounting or framing, size 14x11 inches. 


You may have it at 


We also publish this month, in uniform style, under the title of “The Idle Hour,” the picture of the girl in 
the hammock on the August, 1914, cover and for which, at the time, we received many hundred requests. 
This has not prev iously been issued in picture form. The preceding three, entitled “The First Kiss,” 


“Peggy,” and “Dimples,” 


may still be procured at the published price of 15 cents each, post-paid. 
your collection, we advise that you send in your order for the earlier issues at once. 
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What is an Internal Bathp 


By R. W. BEAL 


UCH has been said and volumes 
have been written describing at 
length the many kinds of baths 
civilized man has indulged in from 

time to time. Every possible resource of the 
human mind has been brought into play to 
fashion new methods of bathing; but strange 
as it may seem, the most important, as well 
as the most beneficial of all baths, the “In- 
ternal Bath” has been given little thought. 
The reason-for this is probably due to the fact 
that few people seem to realize the tremendous 
part that internal bathing plays in the acquir- 
ing and maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to define 
an internal bath, you would have as many 
different definitions, and the probability is that 
not one of them would be correct. To avoid 
any misconception as to what constitutes 
an internal bath, let it be said that a hvt water 
enema is no more an internal bath than a bill 
of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to take 
the great mass of thinking people to witness 
an average post mortem, the sights they would 
see and the things they would learn would 
prove of such lasting benefit, and impress them 
so profoundly, that further argument in favor 
of internal bathing would be unnecessary to 
convince them. Unfortunately, however, it 
is not possible to do this, profitable as such 
an experience would doubtless prove to be. 
There is, then, only one other way to get this 
information into their hands, and that is by 
acquainting them with such knowledge as will 
enable them to appreciate the value of this 
long-sought-for health-producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little thing 
is necessary sometimes to improve their 
physical condition. Also, they have almost no 
conception of how little carelessness, indiffer- 
ence or neglect, can be the fundamental cause 
of the most virulent disease. For instance, 
that universal disorder from which almost all 
humanity is suffering, known as “constipa- 
tion,” “auto-intoxication,” “auto-infection,” 
and a multitude of other terms, is not only 
curable but preventable through the consistent 
practice of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal 
iunctioning of the bowels and a clean intestinal 


tract make it impossible to become sick? 
“Man of to-day is only fifty per cent. effi- 
cient.” Reduced to simple English this means 
that most men are trying to do a man’s portion 
of work on half a man’s power. This applies 
equally to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do this 
indefinitely must be apparent to all. Nature 
never intended the delicate human organism 
to be operated on a hundred per cent. over- 
load. A machine could not stand this and 
not break down, and the body certainly can- 
not do more than a machine. There is en- 
tirely too much unnecessary and avoidable 
sickness in the world. 

How many people can you name, including 
yourself, who are physically vigorous, healthy 
and strong? The number is appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in condi- 
tion, but it takes a little time, and in these 
strenuous days people have time to do every- 
thing else necessary for the attainment of 
happiness but the most essential thing of all, 
that of giving their bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten minutes 
of time devoted to systematic internal bath- 
ing can make you healthy and maintain your 
physical efficiency indefinitely? Granting that 
such a simple procedure as this will do what 
is claimed for it, is it not worth while to learn 
more about that which will accomplish this 
end? Internal Bathing will do this, and it 
will do it for people of all ages and in all condi- 
tions of health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to say, 
how important it is to keep the body free. 
from accumulated body-waste poisons. Their 
doing so would prevent the absorption into 
the blood of the poisonous excretions of the 
body, and health would be the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, your 
heart normal, your eyes clear, your complexion 
clean, your mind keen, your blood pressure 
normal, your nerves relaxed, and be able to 
enjoy the vigor of youth in your declining 
years, practice internal bathing and begin 
to-day. 

Now that your attention has been called 
to the importance of internal bathing, it may 
be that a number of questions will suggest 
themselves to your mind. You will probably 
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want to know WHAT an Internal Bath is; 
WHY people should take them, and the WAY 
to take them. These and countless other 
questions are all answered in a booklet en- 
titled “THE WHAT, THE WHY and THE 
WAY OF INTERNAL BATHING,” written 
by Doctor Chas. A. Tyrrell, the inventor of 
the “J. B. L. Cascade,” whose lifelong study 
and research along this line make him the 
preeminent authority on this subject. Not 
only has internal bathing saved and prolonged 
Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but the lives of a mul- 
titude of hopeless individuals have been 
equally spared and prolonged. No book has 
ever been written containing such a vast 
amount of practical information to the busi- 
ness man, the worker, and the housewife; 
all that is necessary to secure this book is to 
write to Dr. Tyrrell at Number 134 West 
65th Street, New York City, and mention 
having read this article in COSMOPOLITAN, 
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and same will be immediately mailed to you | 
free of all cost or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, © 
the truth of these statements, and if the read- — 
ing of this article will result in a proper ap- | 
preciation on your part of the value of internal ~ 
bathing, it will have served its purpose. What 
you will want to do now is to avail yourself 
of the opportunity for learning more about the 
subject, and your writing for this book will 
give you that information. Do not put off © 
doing this, but send for the book now, while — 
the matter is fresh in your mind. 

‘Procrastination is the thief of time.” A 
thief is one who steals something. Don’t 
allow procrastination to cheat you out of your 
opportunity to get this valuable information 
which is free for the asking. If you would 
be natural, be healthy. It is unnatural to 
be sick. Why be unnatural, when it is such 
a simple thing to be well? 


Normal Sight Now Possible 
Without Eye-Glasses 


Because your eyes are in any way affected, 
it no longer means that you must look for- 
ward to wearing glasses for the balance of 
your life. 

For it has been conclusively proven that 
eye-weaknesses are primarily caused by a lack 
of blood circulation in the eye, and when the 
normal circulation is restored, the eye rapidly 
regains its accustomed strength and clearness 
of vision. 

The most eminent eye specialists are agreed 
that even in so serious a condition as cataract 
of the eye, an increase in blood circulation is 
most beneficial. 

It is now possible to safely give the eyes just 
the massage (or exercise) which they need, 


It does not matter what the trouble with ~ 
your eyes may be; for old-sight, far-sight, ~ 
near-sight, astigmatism, and even more serious * 7 
eye troubles, have yielded to this gentle mas- 
sage, which is extremely simple, entirely safe, 7 
and takes but a few minutes of each day. 4 

If you will write to the Ideal Masseur, 134 7 
W. 65th St., New York City, you will receive = 
free on request, a very enlightening booklet on ~ 
“The Eyes, Their Care, Their Ills, Their Cure,” 7 
which is a scientific treatise on the eyes, and 7 
gives full details about this Nature treatment ~ 
and its results. All you need do is to ask for © 
the book and mention having read this in” 
COSMOPOLITAN. ‘4 

There are few people who consider that eye- = 


glasses add to their appearance, surely they ~ 
add to no one’s comfort, and if you prefer | 
not to wear them, this free book will inform | 
you how many others have accomplished this 7 


result safely, successfully and permanently. "— 
(Advertisement) 


to bring them back to a normal, healthy con- 
dition of natural strength, and this method 
has been successful in restoring normal eye- 
sight to thousands and making them absolutely 
independent of eye-glasses. 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 








